Vir First Round Victory in Bail Fight 


DETROIT.—A stinging setback law he, as a federal judge, had 
was handéd the Attorney General |no authority to inquire into the 
last week by two federal judges| source of bail funds and strongly 
who released six foreign born|intimated that the Attorney Gen- 
Americans on bail after theirjeral had no such right. He or- 


— bond was arbitrarily can-/dered government attorneys to file 
ed by the Attorney General. 


briefs on the question. 

Chief Judge Arthur F. Lederle} Judge Theodore Levin released 
Freed Harry Price, Greek Amer-|the remaining five’ in custody on 
ican’ facing deportation for his! the same amount of bail originally 
pfogressive and trade union ac-| posted by the Civil Rights Con- 
tivities, on $500 bond and set! gress in their cases with the Im- 
further hearings for Sept. 17 on 


: migration Department and con- 
the question of whether the At-|tinued the hearing until Sept. 19. 


torney General had the right to; The five are Anna Ganley, James 
inquire into the source of funds 
—_ for bail and to subject 

ndsmen to political inquisitions. 
_ The judge ruled that under the 


Nat Ganley Says: 


Papandreou, Marko Kosta, Olim- 
piu Hanes, and Fritz Rust. They 
were. represented by George W. 


-REUTHER LIKES WAR TAXES 


A thirty-page press statement by this exemption youre taxed 10 
UAW President Walter P. Reu-|percent on all expenditures under 
ther has come off the mimeo ma-|91:900, 20 percent on $1,000 to 


. |$2,000 expenditures and so on. 
chines to help, Harry Truman meet|¢, Reuther gives you a “hypotheti- 
_ his war expenditures now running 


+ $35 bill . ‘ cal example” of an en “a 
a ions a year, and to reach |}$]_ 500 per person. Hence a fami 
$65 billions by mid-1952. ak 3 


of four spending $7,000 would 
Truman says he has to soak an- 


be exempted on $6,000 and pay 
other $10 billion tax rise out of |10 percent on the last $1,000 or 
the little fellows. . 


ja tax of $100 (on top of the $360 
they're already paying). Nice 
“equality of sacrifice” beams Reu- 
ther. 

Now let’s take this Reuther- 
Treasury Dept. plan with an ex- 
‘ample that’s not so hypothetical.” 
ing the Franco- ‘The. exemption is only $500 per 
Chiang Kai-shekiR? f person. The family of four spends 
way of life. <i = . $4,000 ($100 less than the BLS 
Reuther says he ae ¢ says they need to live in Detroit). 
is ‘agin’ the no- NAT GANLEY ‘Under the Reuther plan they pay 


good NAM plan to raise this dough |@ tax of 20 percent on the $2,000 
by a sales tax. But study his 30 '¥ penditure not exempted, or 
mimeo pages and what does the|$400 in taxes (on top of the $360 
new Reuther plan boil down to. |they're already paying). 
In his own words Reuther wants| The odor from this Reuther tax 
a “spending tax—tailoring the tax plan smells none-the-sweeter than 
to fit the inflationary crime of|the odor arising from the NAM 
spending too much.” 
Imagine—with some 100,000 
Detroit auto workers laid off pri- 
marily because they haven't the 
‘cash to buy back the cars they've 
made, Reuther is ging to stop them 
from committing the “crime” of 
spending too much. | 


The plan Reuther concedes is 


in the nation just 
can't balance the 
budget defend- 


A plague on both these plans. 
Let’s change the course of govern- 
ment from war to peace so that 
we can roll back all taxes on low 
incomes at least to the pre-Korea 
war levels! 


SIGNING UP 


Crockett, Jr. and Morton Eden, 


variety. | 


noted labor and civil rights’ attor- 
neys. | 

When government attorneys 
cited New York Federal Judge 
Ryan's rulings on the Civil- Rights 
Congress Bail Fund as authority 
for their action, Judge Lederle re- 
plied that he knew of no legal 
authority for a federal judge to 


act as a one-man Grand Jury in 
open court. Such questioning, he 
said, is properly reserved for the 
Grand : 

Hailing the decisions as a tre- 
mendous victory for the American 
people, Saul Grossman, executive 
secretary of the -Michigan Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign 


Born said: “By their judicial ac- 
tion, Judges Lederle and Levin 
have protected the fundamental 
{constitutional right to bail guaran- 
teed to the American people. Their 
rulings deal a sharp rebuke to 
those in high places who seek to 
subvert the Bill of Rights by sub- 
stituting hysteria for justice.” 
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Union Warns Ford - 
lo Stop ‘Runaway’ 


DEARBORN.—Complying with a united front demand.of all United Auto Work- 


ers Local 600 Building Officers, Ben Bannon, UAW Ford 


Director, agreed last week to 


present the company with an ultimatum against moving machinery and jobs out of the 


Rouge plant. 

Bannon refused, however, to 
tell the Building union leaders) 
what he would do if the company 
‘rejected the ultimatum. 

The meeting of the Building 
leaders -with Bannon was held 
after separate telegrams were sent 
ito the Ford Motor Co. and to 
“Walter P. Reuther by Local Presi- 
dent Carl Stellato and Motor 
Plant President Paul Boatin pro- 
testing the runaway jobs. 

Boatin reports that he was call- 


from the Rouge and many more 
are scheduled for layoffs by Sept. 
15 when 6-cylinder motor produc- 
tion starts in Cleveland. They 
said: “This is a clear case of the 
workers being made to suffer be- 
ccayse of inflated war profiteering, 
‘because of bungling disregard of 
ithe rights of the people and the 
greedy scheme by corporations to 
get new plants at the expense of 
taxpayers.” 


President Alex Simeon, Axle 


DETROIT.—Every 


not original with him. He dug it family, ex- 


up from some archive paper bas- 


ket where the Treasury Dept. filed 
it back in 1942. 


The plan allows a spending ex- 
emption of a certain sum. Above 


Council Pushed to Act on FEPC 


petitons on a street in the Conners- 
Jefferson area here last week. The 
petitions were circulated by the 
Greater Detroit Negro Labor 
Council. 


cept one, signed the city FEPC| 


ed into the plant at 3:30 a. m. by|Bldg., reported that jobs from his 
the midnight committeeman who building were moved to Monroe. 


President Archie Acciacca of 
the Stamping Plant said they were 
the first to feel the runaway prob- 


lem..The company claimed they 


moved machines to Buffalo to get 
more aisle space and hence some 
3,000 workers lost their jobs. He 
demanded that the company be 
forced to give the union informa- 
tion on jobs moving in and out. 
They promised new Mercury and 
truck jobs, but not one has come 
in, 


Bill Shufford, Local 600 Guide, 


said that maintenance layoffs have 


showed him grinders for the six-|Joe Morgan of Cold Heating said 
cylinder Ford motor all tagged |this was also true in regard to) 
and ready for shipment. The fore-/some of the jobs in his building. | 
man tried to tell him that the! Local Vice President Pat Rice 
machines were going to the eDar-| proposed that UAW. riggers as) 
born Engine Plant. But investiga-| well as the contract or firm rig-| 
tion showed that they were to go (gers be urged to stop moving the. 
to the Cleveland Engine Plant, | machinery. This would require the 
17601 Brook Park Road, Cleve-|help of President Reuther, he in- 
land, Ohio. ‘dicated. But Bannon told the off- 

Stellato and Boatin charged that cers that Reuther was not step- 


By Successful Petition Drive 


already 8,000 jobs have gone!ping into the situation at this time. 


DETROIT.—The Greater De- 


grown as the other jobs run out. 
He complained that Bannon hadn't 
come down to the local union on 
this problem. Brother Cassidy of 
Transportation said there's about 
300 outside contractors’ trucks in 
the Rouge now and that some 
departments have lost up to 50 
percent of their jobs. “We have to 
grab the bull by the horns now 
or well be owt on Miller Road,” 


he said. 


——_ 


me osivns © CASE HISTORY OF PLOT TO WRECK CITY TRANSPORT 


over 30,000 signatures to place the 
question of a Fair Employment 


Practices ordinance on the Sept. 
11 ballot. 


DETROIT.—From the day it 


the DSR was burdened by the 
money interests who fought public 


were tom up and given away for | worse, higher fares and depreci- 


‘were purchased to the profit of|veniences and costs borne by the 
the auto trusts. workers of the city. Cobo has gone 


Mobilization of tens of thou- 
sands of workers to secure this 
long overdue legislation resulted| guarantee its death. 


last week in presentation to Com-| City taxes, charges for power by 
mon Council of a similarly propos-|the city-owned lighting commis- 
ed ordinance. The Council's “Equal| <; Aer : 

: es hint Dipaceaedties” Tl sion, pension charges, etc, were 
was proposed by the Detroit Citi-'to cripple it and shift the burden 
— go oe — pane” of these costs from the bankers 
pioyment pportunies  which\on to the backs of the working 
ee tines — “4 the grass people who pay the fares. 

This bill was introduced by/|system flourished until 1946. Then 
enn gee fe ee: mga steps were taken to cripple 
Mary Beck, John A. Kronk and jit. 

James H. Garlick. It provides 
. penalties of $100-$500 fine and/or 
30 days in jail for employers, pub- 
_ jic or private, labor organizations 
and employment agencies which 
discriminate or segregate on the 
basis of race, religious creed. 
color, national origin or ancestry. 
Corporation Counsel is now 


tracks, equipment and _ streetcars 
which were ~ operating profitably 


A ts 
DSR REFUSES ARBITRATION 
DETROIT.—The DSR manage- 
ment, with Mayor Cobo’s approval, 
mp refused to arbitrate the wage 
studying the Council measure. Ne-| po oat kr gras 
Pct Labor Council. leaders said y¢ the strikebreaking Hutchison 
Hs we rl i apn ye Se 
si initiativ n La 
their bill ‘and continue to fight for apo mar Bor bar Be Bar 


ti until or. unless: the -Councili bill, 5. one year: | 
peanhgGsacbsciks andedMiass sas cdatadaodads.2i2: 


Dp es law. 2 ot a ae ae 


——e 


ownership of the transit system| 
with taxes and charges aimed to 


loaded on the system, in an effort! 


In spite of these handicaps the) 


Millions of dollars of expensive 


This was done’ in the face of|@ step further than his predeces- 
knowledge in the transportation|Sors in office. He is out to smash 
field that while streetcar operation | the strong union of DSR workers, 
is profitable, busses are not, due to keep them from getting im-| 
to high cost of gasoline as against|Provements and to shift to them) 
electricity, low mileage and high|the burden of the DSR. 
maintenance costs on busses. The 59-day strike of DSR work- 


| Current DSR financial state-|ers forced by the Mayor, his in- 


ream gh ee that “pee CON-| vocation of the vicious Hutchinson 
‘tinue to make a profit, while busses aa ; 
do not make operating costs. DSR which forbids public employes 


payrolls became a haven for the strike, and the refusal of the 
“needy” friends of politicians. city even to arbitrate the workers 


Since 1946 the system has been|Stievances are a danger signal to 


so badly managed that the Detroit mt a, labor movement in De- 
“Labor News,” official organ of the 


6 be With the Cobo administration 
i; ae, ae pe Cari in office the coupon clippers are 


aga in the saddle. As more debts pile 
eee driving the system up they can continue to loan 


money at a profit and strengthen 
The system not long ago was J F ia 


worth $20,000,000 to the people their stranglehold on DSR. If 
Today, the bankers are owed 
$33,000,000 and the _  people’s 
equity has been reduced to 


union, wage costs will be kept 
down as a public “service” to the 
city, with elected officials of 


Cobo succeeds in smashing the 


upholds the Hutchinson Act in 


became a publicly-owned utility,}a song. Whole fleets of busses| ating equipmenft are incon-' September, a long strikeb-eaking 


step will have been taken which 
deserves the attention of the en- 


tire labor movement. 
. | 


THE WORKERS, the Negro 
people, the middle class, the peo- 
ple who use it, have got to save 
their DSR. 

They need a DSR with low fares 
and efficient service. The taxes, 
which the big taxpayers have 


shifted to the people, should be 


borne by those who can pay them 
best, and not come from the pock- 
ets of the workers through I 3R 
fares. The DSR workers should 
be paid decent wages and have 
decent working conditions. The 
Cobo administration and the pres- 
ent members of the Common Coun- 
cil have all indicated their  fail- 
ure to do anvthing about this situa- 
tion. (As this is written, Edgar 
Branigin, only serious candidate 
against Cobo, has not indicated ni 
position on DSR.) Rev. Charle 
Hill, leading’ Negro candidate for 
‘Council, and courageous fighter 


$3,000,000, the country’s best-organized any 
; performing. a job about whic 
would ; 


* 


.. ‘THE. COBO: administration ‘has 
continued the job of ruining the 


-Boeteyicions employer 
\DSR, Service - which. gets. steadily’. et dete 0 


fcr peace, says: 
“Clean~ the political Racks .out, 


of the DSR u 


ness basis, ‘Then public 


work, here.as else.vhere.” 


run it on a busi-*; 


sett pie) ae 
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A view of the mass meeting of 40,000 people i in Peking celebrating the 30th anniversary of the Communist Party of China. — 


Feared to Let Youth in Berlin 


BUT HUNDREDS SLIPPED PAST GUARDS 


TO ATTEND WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 
BERLIN (By Mail) 
YOUNG PEOPLE from all! over 
Europe—including scores of Ameri- 
cans—were forcibly prevented 
from getting to the World Youth 
Festival here: The stories of how 
the deddering and enraged govern- 


the Low countries and even Scan- 
dinavia. 


On the other hand, the ten-mile 
barriers which the 75-year-old 
chancellor Adenauer placed 
around the German Democratic 
Republic hasn't daunted the west- 
érn German youth. Even the bor- 
der guards, heavily armed (and 


‘We are moved by the...desire to promote...closed understanding’ 


By JOSEPH CLARK York American correspondent, Karl 
MOSCOW. USSR H. Von Wiegand, more than 30 


. years ago. Coming down to more 
THE OBVIOUS and _ logical): ; 
' . ‘recent times it was bore out, as 
facts of life dont interest most} +h. magazine “News recalls, “in 
capitalist diplomats, here or else- 


American equipped) plus the im- 


ments of the Marshallized coun-|prisonment of hundreds each day 
tries did their utmost to block the|have been useless. 


free exchange of people and ideas} In southern Germany, where a 
in Germanys capital are growing! railway train close to the 


| 
: 


Lo oe the last war when many different 
where. So its not surprising that ' 


} 1 tno MD nations together with the Soviet 
they are currently in a dither about) tjnion fought shoulder to shoulder 
a so-called “new Soviet line, or 


“neu” Shuieb-tactive to defeat their common enemy— 
: ' fascism, the enemy of the liberty 
Over fabolous numbers of cock-: Y 


by the hour. The tales of heroism) Democratic Republic, sevéral hun- 
—especially of the youth from/dred kids last week ‘pulled the 
western Germany~—are already be-|brakes and made a sprint for the’ 
coming legends. frontier. They got away with it 

Last week, a French plane car- before the guards could halt them. 


rying the young heorine, Ray-| There is another story of how 
monde Dien—who had been arrest-|three boys and a girl swam the 


lappearance of the new English 


. and independence of all nations, 
tails these people are trying to de-| 16 el antiivel society.” 
cide whether Jacob Malik’s appeal hed te Vin teat of thie wal 
for a Korean cease-fire and the}, mm the last six pegrs this pol- 
icy has been repeatedly reaffirm- 


ed, as in Stalin's conversations with 
Eric Johnston, Harold Stassen and 
Elliot Roosevelt; Stalin's reply to 
questions from Henry Wallace, etc. 


language publication “News” rep- 
resents a new policy. And if it is 
new just what is it. 

Roughly the diplomats divide 


ed last year after lying on rail-|Werra River to reach the East. 
way tracks to prevent munitions 


shipments—was stopped in Brus- 
sels en route to Berlin. All pas- 
sengers, including several Amer-- 
cans, were shipped back to 
France. It was noted that the At- 
Jantic Pact seems to involve co- surprise the guards, get out im 
operation by the police forces of|their dripping suits and vanish into 
all countries under Washington's’ the villages of the Kepublic. This 
Jeadership. story has all of Berlin chuckling. 

At least a thousand, including} In Schleswig-Holstein, one 
several hundred British youth and|group of kids found themselves 
probably many Americans, were! without fare; it is reported that 
trapped in the western sectors of | the western police paid their way 


vemunde, several hundred mem- 
bers of the Free German Youth 
went swimming at a_ western 
beach. Then they meandered far! 
enough over toward the east to 


' 
: 


At the Baltic border point of Tra-| 


‘During these same years the Soviet 


mto tw s. O ays that) seers ; 
into two groups ne say delegation in the United Nations 


the latest Soviet peace proposals 


No New ‘Line’... 
Means What It Says 


[stead of on thé battlefield. And 


one thing which this new English 
language Soviet publication is try- 
ing to do—evidently with some 
success~is to surmount the iron 
curtain set up by the U. S. gov- 
ernment, which bias prevented so 
many people in the West from 
learning exactly what the Soviet 
Union wants and what’s going on 
here. 

That iron curtain has concealed 
from the American people the ob- 
vious and logical Facts that the 
Soviet Union wants— 

® Negotiations to prevent the 
remilitarization of Germany and 
Japan; 

® Two-way trade between East 
and West; 

® A ban on the atomic bomb 


‘has proposed world disarmament, 
a one third reduction of arms, to 
be followed By even more drastic 
cuts. It has called for a ban on the 
atomic bomb and establishment of 
international controls and imspec- 
tion to enforce such a ban. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky has also 
made it clear that in the Soviet 
view such atomic controls and in- 
spection should not be subject to 
a veto in its day to day operations. 


are not meant to bring about peace 
at all. The other says that the, 
Soviet Union can bring about an 
easing of world tension unilaterally, 
regardless of what the U. S: gov- 
ernment does. The obvious and 
logical facts of life show how wrong 
both groups are. 

It would be unfortunate if west- 
em circles failed to see that the 
Soviet Union, both the government 
and the people, believe exactly 
what the magazine “News” says: * 


Austria. They tried to go through jacross to the East. 
after having been denied transit} geyeral hundred Italian youth 


across western Germany. 
simply mushroomed throug’ Aus- 
The Italian government stopped). . 
tria, minus visas, bluffing as tour- 


“, « « We are moved by the AT THE OUTBREAK of the 
earnest desire to promote . .|Korean fighting Stalin replied to 


under strict international control 


‘and inspection; 


| @ And a five-power peace pact, 


* 

PERHAPS the most ludicrous 
argument of western diplomats is 
the one that eventhough the Soviet 
Union has proposed all the above, 
and though the U. S. Government 
has rejected them all, the Soviet 
Government alone can change the 
international climate. 

True enough, it was the Soviet 
Union which once again took the 


: 


: 


closer understanding between the!Indian Prime Minister Nehru's ap- 
peoples of the Soviet Union and peal for settlement of the dispute 
the Anglo-Saxon world. We are 


all issuance of passports to any-|’ Se 
body between August 5 and 19 in|ists and getting away with it. The’ 
Swiss government is said to have 


the frantic effort to keep Italiay 
youth from Berlin. Similar iron} blocked 300 of an expected Swiss 
delegation. 


‘not cooperate in peace and con- 


firmly persuaded that there is no 
cogent reason why nations should|}was accompanied by a somewhat 
delayed and very sour NO 
from our own State Department.; 


This is not to say that theres 


cord no matter what the political 
structures or social systems of their 


: 


Soviets to Attend Parley on 
Japan; War Gang Panicky 


THE SOVIET UNION’s accep-; ure «to rovide reparations. 
tance of Washington’s invitation} India has also joined the Soviet 
to attend the Japanese peace treaty Union in attacking the Truman 
conference in San Francisco on! government’s failure to invite Peo- 
Sept. 4 has visibly saddened the|ple’s China to the parley and for 
war-mongers. This parley was ex-|its refusal to provide for the: re- 

ted to be a_ speech-making/turn of Taiwan (Formosa) to China 
ormality to be wound up in four as provided. by the 1943 Cairo 
days with the nations present then! Declaration of the Allied Powers. 
signing the treaty exactly ‘as it was * 
drawn up 43 Republican banker-| THE SOVIET UNION has, in 
racist, John Foster Dulles, for the| addition, denounced the rearming 
State Department. of Japan as a violation of the Pots- 
Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet, dam Agseement and has emphas- 


nothing new in Malik’s initiative 
* Bf for a Korean cease-fire, or in the 

THAT PRINCIPLE was pro-|contents of the first two issues of 
claimed by the Soviet Government the magazine “News.” What is new 
one day after it was founded, in its|is that the world sees another 


countries may be.” 


in the UN Security Council with! 
an immediate YES. Stalin's YES 


initiative to bring about peace in 
Korea. But western propaganda 
makes the mistake of saying that 
‘it was weakness which prompted 
the proposal. After all, the Soviet 
people know the strength of the 
Korean people and the Chinese 
volunteers because they are de- 
fending their countries against in- 
'vaders who have come many 
thousands of miles to lay waste 
to their lands. On this issue as on 
every other question dividing the 


famous decree on — Nov. 8 remy appeal from the Soviet Un- 
1917. It was formulated explicitly |ion for settlement .of differences 
in Lenin’s interview with the New|around the conference table in- 


Mass Rally to Celebrate Birthday 


Of William L. Patterson 


William L.~ Patterson, Negro|Hotel, 253 W. 73rd St.. Paying 
leader, head of the Civil Rights|him tribute will be such prominent 
Congress and champion of many|public. spokesmen as Paul Robe- 
world-famous campaigns defend-}|son—who will also sing; Mrs. 
ing the victims of legal injustice,|Charlotta Bass, former publisher 
will be honored on his 60th birth-}of the California Fagle, and other 


day, Aug. 23, at a mass celebra-|prominent personalities. 


tion rally at the Riverside Plaza] ‘Tickets at $1.20 are available 
aa i at the Defense Committee for Wil- 


Deputy Foreign Minister, will|ized that the preliminary work on 
head the Soviet delegation, andj the treaty should have 
pro-war newspapers in this country 
openly describe Washington as 


People’s China—in the Council of 


en done}, J 
by the Big Five powers—including, | 4 


| al he «4 liam L. Patterson, 23 W. 26th St., 
New York City; phone Oregon 


+4 9.1657. 


“fearful” that his presence will Foreign Ministers, not as a private} 2: 


, 
Thus far, none of the major §& 


preserve of the Truman govern- 


rally the Asian nations to fight 
ment. 


the draft treaty. 
* 


THE TREATY would transform 
Japan into a military base for Wall 
Street, permit the reconstitution of 
Japanese war industry and armed! 
forces as payment to the 

apanese ruling class, 
making 


Asian governments which were in- 
vited to San Francisco—Indonesia, 


~—have accepted 


€ against Japan were asked to come. 
absolve it Thus far 30 have accepted. The 


India, Burma and the Philippines}; 
the | invitation. ! 
Fifty countries which declared war | 


any payment for war two countries which, with. the! 


S *} The name of Mr. Patterson has 
© “4 long been associated with the de- 
m2 fense in historic persecution trials, 

dating from the case of-Sace- and 


>*. 4 Vanzetti in 1927. Included in the 
wee) list of civil rights battles he has 
f=, led are names like Scottsboro, 
f= Tom Mooney, Angelo Herndon, 
ee Willie McGee, Mrs. Rase Ingram, 
r * * the Trenton Six, Pahl Washington 
f= . and Wesley Wells. Thousands of 


damages resulting from Japan’s 
fascist war of aggression. 


.. The pt hes ti and In- 
donesia, ; . ring; «heavy losses 
‘am. the, Japanese «iocenpatian, 
have denounced the,trbaty’s ; 


Japanese fascism were 


fail-. 


Gea 8 SEIS + eh eB Rate KE: ke a2: fie ISLET oa) 


'U. S., contributed the major blows} 


ho r 


r 


— 4 other victims have also been 
| 4,,. » | championed by Patterson, who 
bas s, . 3 |was national head of the Interna- 


_ 
7 


’ 
' 


powers there has to be mutual 
responsibility for a settlement. 
* 


SOME COMMENTATORS pro- 
fess to see a contradiction between 
the Malik appeal and the tervent 
expressions in favor of cooperation 
‘by the magazine “News on the 
one hand Molotov’s recent speech 
in Warsaw on the other. Such 
commentators reveal their inability 
to understand Soviet policy. Yes, 
Malik proposed peace. And the 
magazine “News says there is no 
cogent reason why the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Anglo-Saxon countries 
cannot live in peace and concord. 
Molotov in speech pointed 
out: 

“The peace movement is also 
growing in the capitalist countries, 
in the West and East. Precisely 
for this reason bo gting — B the 
representative viet Union, 
calling for a cessation of hostilities 
and truce in Korea, resound® with 
such force.” 

In other words the Soviet people 
have tremendous co in 
something western diplomats and 
capitalist j ists hold in con- 
tempt—the sentiments and will of 
the people. Here they agree with 
Ab Lincoln that. yo@ cant 
fool all of the all of the 
ime. t- Im, 
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PEACE AND FREE SPEECH 
~ CENTER OF ONDA DEFENSE 


By ART SHIELDS 
PITTSBURGH. 
ANDY ONDA wasn’t just “de- 
fending” himself when he made 
his final address to the jury in the 
“frameup” sedition trial last week. 
Onda took the offense against 
the frameup gang and the war- 
mongers behind them throughout. 


The former steel worker, who 
got his first working class experi- 
ence in the Mellons Jones & 
Laughlin mills here a generation 
ago, was speaking to the workers 
outside the courtroom as well as 
to the jury inside. 


He made peace and the right of | 


Communists to, advocate Socialism 
and equality for the Negro people 
and civil rights generally his key- 
notes, 


prosecutor had charged no specific 
acts of “sedition.” As Onda told 
the jury, the prosecutor was try- 
ing to send James Dolsen and him- 
self to prison for 20 years on 
prejudice, prejudice and nothing 
but prejudice. 

This prejudice was violently in- 
cited in a meeting two blocks from 
the courthouse in a lynch speech 
by U. S. Sen. James Duff. 

* 


DUFF URGED the “hanging” 
of Communists in an address to 
the Pennsylvania Departmental 
Convention of the American 
Legion at the William Penn Hotel. 
The witchhunting Judge Michael 
A. Musmanno, who started the 
prosecution of Onda and Dolsen 
and Steve Nelson (who was sev- 
ered from the case after an acci- 
dent recently), was beside Duff as 
he spoke. é, 

Onda spoke from a special court 
lectern, facing the jury. And Onda 
told the jury to remember that 
Wall Street had started the Korean 
war which Dolsen and himeslf and 
millions of workers were opposing. 
And Wall Street controlled the two 
major parties that were backing 


this war. 
* 


PEACE WAS Onda’s and Dol- 


sens “crime” in the eyes of the 


Mellons and their political stooges 
in Pittsb:rgh. And Onda re- 
minded the jury how. Judge Mus- 


But it was not a “defense,” 
in the ordinary sense, because the: 


manno had testified that he had 
the Communists. arrested . on 
charges- of “sedition,” when they 
were opposing the war in Korea. 

“We had a right to oppose that 
bloody war,” declared Onda. They 
used leaflets and pamphlets and 
petitions and books in their cam- 
paign for a’ negotiated peace in 
Korea and the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops. And what was 
“seditious” about that? 

Onda stressed the total absence 
of “evidence” of “sedition” in the 
six months that the prosecutor's 
witnesses were on the stand, 

Mountains of “evidence” for 
months, and not one word about 
any lawless or “seditious” acts by 
Onda and Dolsen! 

Not a single prosecution stool- 
pigeon, nor even Musmanno, 
quoted a single sentence by Onda 
or Dolsen advocating the over- 


and violence. 
* 


SO ONDA reminded the jury. 
And he challented Prosecutor 
Loran Lewis to deny this-plain fact 
that stood out in the 7,000 pages 
of the trial record. 


The prosecutor therefore had to 
hide his lack of evidence with 
mountains of irrelevant material, 
Onda pointed out. 

Onda stirred workers in the 
courtroom in his address with this 
simple statement of his life’s ideals: 

“I have dedicated myself to the 
interests of my class, the working 
class,” he declared. 

Then, Onda pointed out what 
free speech meant to the working 
people. 

“My class, the working class, 

would be crushed, beaten to 
pieces, if it did not have the right 
to think, to speak and to organ- 
ize. 
And the right of the working 
class for the freedom it needs are’ 
at stake in the fight of the Com- 
munists, who are part of the work- 
ing class themselves, for the Con- 
stitutional rights of free speech. 

Chief Defense Counsel John T. 
McTernan was due to follow Onda 
before the jury. The witchhunting 
Prosecutor Loran Lewis will then 
have the last word, as he had the 
first word when the trial opened. 


117,382 Added to State's 
Jobless; Twice Expected Rise 


New applications for unemploy- 
ment insurance rose by 117,382 in 
July in New York State, nearly 
twice the climb of 60,000 that of- 
ficials o“ the Placement and Unem- 
ployment Division had anticipated. 

The sudden big increase was at- 
tributed to declining activity in the 


‘consumer industries, shortages of 
materials because of the shift of 
metals to war production and 
widespread layoffs brought on by 
either shortages or changeovers to 
‘military orders. 

In June 300,736 filed claims for 
jobless benefits. 


Flagrant Wage-Hour Violations 
Bring Tiny Fine to Hotel Owner 


By Federated Press 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

LABOR LEADERS described 
as a “slap on the wrist” a_ total 
of $709.50 in fines Tevied against 
the Brown hotel for 21 wage-hour 
violations. 7 

One charge was that a woman 
kitchen employe was forced to 
work 17% hours in one day. For 
this the hotel was fined $25 and re- 
quired to pay county court costs 
of $5.50. | 

The hotel is owned by J. Grah- 
am Brown, reputed to be worth 
$30 million. He also owns: the 
]4-story Kentucky hotel. The In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Fire- 
men & Oilers and the Hotel & 
Restaurant ‘Employes International 
Union (both AFL) have been on 
strike against the hotels since 
March 29. They charged Brown 
paid his workers as little as 25 
cents an hour. 


lations of the same kind. Some- 
thing more definite is needed. 
‘There should be restitution made 
to the workers who were taken 
advantage of by the company.” 


The charges followed an inves- 
tigation of wages and working 


conditions at the hotels by the 
| Kentucky Department of Indus- 


trial Relations. The report on the 
probe mentioned “several hun- 
dred” violations of state wage- 
hour regulations but Brown was 
summoned only for those con- 
sidered the “most flagrant” by 
county officials. 


4,498,700 IN 
CZECH UNIONS 

PRAGUE (ALN).—Membership 
in the Czechoslovak trade union 
organization has reached a total of 
3,498,700 workers, including 


} 025,000, women ,,the trade ypion 


wacky.) Syet, Prace, , announped:| 
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throw of the government by force 


73,155 were granted because land- 
lords provided “additional” services 
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The first five months’ operation, 
of Gov. Dewey’s regulations have 
already resulted in a_ landlords’ 
‘bonanza of 185,560 rent increases, 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, state rent 
administrator, reported yesterday. 
McGoldrick said 112,405 of these 


were “voluntary” increases, while} 


or claimed “hardship.” The bulk 


of the increases were approved in 


| 


185,560 RENT HIKES IN 


DEWEY RULES 


New York City and averaged, ac- 


‘cording to McGoldrick, around 13 


percent. 

The report by the Dewey ap- 
pointee confirmed the advance 
charges by the American Labor 
Party, Communist Party, CIO and 
other groups before the Mce- 

oldrick regulations went into ef- 
fect that they would be used to 
effect a huge steal from the ten- 
ants. 


FBI SHOUTS ‘R 
SHERIFF RAIDS 


WASHINGTON.—Two CIO or- 
ganizers related how an organiza- 
tion meeting in Dublin, Georgia 


|was broken up by an FBI inspired | 


sheriff who then jailed them for 
24 hours without charges. 
Organizer Clyde G. Brock and 


Charles H. Gillman, testified be- 


fore a Senate Labor Subcommittee | baitin 


that the sheriff swooped down at| 
a meeting with workers of the 
Cordell Lumber Co. last Friday 
and demanded to know what they 
were doing at “this. damn n——r 
meeting. When told it was a 


EDS'-GEORGIA 
ClO MEET 


union meeting, the sheriff replied, 
“Union, hell. You are holding a 
damn Communist meeting,” and 
threw them into jail. 

The sheriff, Carl Gay said he 
was “suspicious’ of the meeting 
because the FBI had warned him 
to look out for “Communists.” 

The real story behind the red- 
raid emerged with the fact 
that the local lumber company, bit 
terly anti-union, pays its workers 
only 50 cents an low in violation 
of the 75 cent minimum law, and 
cuts that to 40 cents on minor 
pretexts. 


AUTO RATE OF 
NEARLY TWICE 


WASHINGTON. — The rate 
of profit in the motor vehicle 
industry jumped from 17.3 per- 
cent in 1940 to 31.7 precent in , 
1950, the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission reported Monday. Of 25 
industries studied, only three. 
failed to show a higher rate of 
return on stockholders’ invest- 
ment, after deducting all costs, 
including federal taxes. 


Earlier statistics have estab- 
lished the increase in total prof- 
its of business since pre-war 
years. Profits in 1950 for man- 


PROFIT 
OF 1940 


ufacturing concerns, both before 
and after taxes, were. unprece- 
dented. The present study, how- 
ever, dealt only with the rate of 
profit and found that here, too, 
there had been a sharp increase, 

Among industries showing the 
greatest gain in rate in the 10 
years were: Industrial. chemicals, 
from 14.4 to 23.7 _ percent: 
rayon, from 8.6 to 17.9 percent; 
flat glass and glassware, from 
11.7 to 21.3 percent; petroleum 
refining, from 6.7 to 14.3 per- 
cent, 


Radiator Plant Closes; 
PITTSBURGH.—The American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary 


1,000 Out of Work 
building materials, 


terms on purchases of new homes 


Corp. has closed its foundry, for 
‘three and a half weeks until after 
Labor Day. Its enameling division 


will continue its operation unti 
all castings are finished, about two 
weeks, when it will also be closed. 
About .a thousand workers will be 
affected. Svbvpo ta! 

»} Theedore E> Mueller, president; 


and confusion from changing price 
regulations. All these, he observed, 
combine to cause the slowdown in 


til} demand. 


Mueller would not admit that 
the war policy of the administra- 
tion is responsible for this .disem: 
ployment of a thousand , workers, 


hassigried * élosire to es'0 
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And Boss, Get 
New Contract 


SAN DIEGO 


WINNING a new two-year con- 
tract with the Van Camp Sea 


‘|Food Co., despite scuttling at- 


tempts of CIO raiders, is an- 
nouncea by the independent 
‘Unitéd Fish Cannery Workers 


“The contract, in ciear and 
strong language, protests every 
phase of the workers life on the 
job,” said James L. Daugherty, 
local representative of the union. 


“This contract was achieved in 
the face of a raid by the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers, 
and in the face of a week's lock- 
cut of our membership by the 
company, said Daugherty. 

.The union’s previous contract 


ea 


"HE CAME DIRECTLY To US FROM ONE OF 
‘TMOSE FACTORY ASSEMBLY LINES 


703 <1 PED—> 


expired last July 2. The new con- 


‘tract had been under discussion 


since June 1. But meanwhile the 
CIO Packinghouse Workers: had 
tried to muscle in. 


Fighting off the bosses with 
one hand and the CIO raiders 
with the other, the UFCWU con- 
tinued negotiations. The Packing- 
house Workers petitioned for a 
collective bargaining agent elec- 
tion. It was thrown out by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


“The Packinghouse Workers 
then started a pressure campaign 
against the rank and file: members 
of Local 64, using many of the 
supervisors, a few dissident ele- 
ments who had fronted for the 
CIO during a comparable period 


tight credit, 


last year, and certain of the 
'wealthy boat owners themselves,” 
‘said Daugherty. 

But Local 64 didn’t bite. In- 
stead, it countered with a “no con- 
tract, no work” vote of the mem- 
bership. “With this, we were able 
to achieve the full effect of a strike 
without actually calling one,” ex- 
plained Daugherty. : 

During the week the ~annery 
was shut down, the company was 
forced’ to clear all employes so 
they could get their unemploy- 
ment benefits. 


' Because “at the present moment, 
the entire fishing industry on the 
West Coast appears to-be in finan- 
cial crisis,” said Daugherty, the 
union withdrew demands for wage 
increases now but. got a reopen- 
ing clause for such things as wages, 
pensions, health plans, holidays, 
overtime and severance pay. 

The present minimum starting 
rate of $1.65 per hour for un- 
'skilled work, the highest in the 
fish canning industry anywhere, 
was retained as part of the new 
contract, which was unanimously 
approved by 500 Local 64 mem- 
bers. 


' 


| 
Mediation in Copper 


U. S. Mediators were at work 
in Washington in efforts to bring 
‘an agreement between unions of 
copper workers and seven*major 
companies em plo ying 100,000 
workers. The major union in the 
'feld is the unaffiliated Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. Others are 
a number of AFL maintenance 
craft organizations with whom 
Mine-Mill has a cooperative rela- 
tionship, and the United — Steel 
Workers of America. 


Michigan CIO Confab 

Greater and more vigorous anti- 
‘Reuther strength was evident at 
the recent Michigan State CIO 
Convention. Reuther's appearance 
as the featured speaker signaled 
a walkout by the large delegation 
of Ford, Local 600, led by its 
president Carl Stellato. This was 
in retaliation for Reuther’s refusal 
to speak from the same platform 
with John L. Lewis at the recent 
‘0th anniversary celébratiow of the 
ifocal. . The’ iiqumbent - officers ‘of 
the “Mitiigay' Orwére ‘reblested 
With ‘ai thousand -ddllar’ raise. er 


wd .ettent league . 


a... * 


‘billy, to the deportation hysteria. 
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Ford Foundry Picnic Cheers 
Robeson Call for Peace Fight 


Local 600 Announces Support of Hill for Council 


DETROIT. — ‘The imperative 
need for peace to save jobs and 
freedom was the underlying theme 
of CIO United Auto Workers Lo- 
cal 600’s Ford Foundry picnic 
Sunday. 

Paul Robeson, ex-Congressman 
Vito Marcantonio, Rev. Charles A. 
Hill and Local officers were ap- 
plauded enthusiastically by several 
thousand foundry workers, their 
families and friends as. they em- 
phasized the militant program re- 
quired to defeat reaction’s pro- 
gram of war and fascism. 


“Eight hundred million people 


greeted Robeson’s announcement 
that he intended to visit Detroit 
again before November to help 
the election campaign of Rev. 
Charles A. Hill who will “vigor- 
ously defend the rights of all the 
common people and run circles 
around the corporation hacks.” 


Hill’s candidacy for Common 
Council has the oficial support 
of Local 600 Executive, it was 
announced by James Watts, chair- 
man of Local 600’s FEPC Com- 
mittee. Recording Secretary Bill 


Hood, who left a hospital bed 
prematurely to honor the Local's 


ll the id,” said Robeson,| guests, urged the gathering to 
‘ase detiemincd to akan saad fight for FEPC and do everything 
They want to be friends with us.|to assure Hill's election. : 


They just wonder why we don’t’ 
s| ovation, urged:. “Let us go as a 


put into straitjackets the general 


Rev. Hill himself, greeted by an 


and diplomats who stir up trou- mighty army to bring the govern- 


ble.” 


“Without peace there can be no 
security, he said, and the work- 
ers massed on the field of Paris 
Park thrilled to the deep voice 
rising, it seemed, directly’ from 
Robeson’s great, all-embracing 
heart. 

x 

ROBESON paid homage to the 
magnificent unity’ achieved be- 
tween Negro and white worker, 
native and foreign bor in the 
Ford Local. “You have done this,” 
he pointed out; “because you had 
to do it for survival. Speedup 
is no respecter of color. 
strike regardless of national ori- 
gin.” | 

Such must be the answer, he 


stressed, to the auto barons’ prin-' 


Layoffs | 


‘gram geared to war.” 


ment of Detroit back to the peo- 
ple. 
* 

ATTORNEY George Crockett 
presented Vito Marcantonio to the 
picnic crowd. The militant former 
congressman praised Crockett as 
“one of the ablest attorneys in the 
U. S.” whose work will “long “be 
remembered atfer judicial tyrants 
are cast into oblivion.” 


- 


Marcantonio took issue with 
President Truman’s minimizing of 


joblessness “always happens so 


long as we have an economic pro- 
All the 


billions into the war 


punped 


ciple of “divide and rule,” to) 


“residential segregation, to the mis- 
used power of the policeman’s 


°°» 


Blasting the persecution of Com- 
munists under the Smith and Mc- 


Carran Acts, Robeson asserted: “T] 


This is a constitutional right that 
cannot be denied them and still 
preserved for others.” 

* 


; 
s 


| 


he said, have not produced more 
jobs. 

He charged that the Democratic 
and Republican bosses don't want 
peace, and that is why they are 
quibbling over cease fire at the 
38th parallel. They are putting 
over a profitable war program 
which will cost every American 
man, woman and child $374 in 
order to kep up their huge take 
(a 36 percent increase in profits 
last year). 


the auto workers’ tiny wage gains 
are completely offset by higher 
prices (not recorded by BLS) and 
enormous taxes. 


He revealed how Ford’s de- 
centralization program, paid for 
with tax money, will substitute 
war jobs “as permanent as quick- 
sand for present auto production, 
and hamper militant, united labor 
action by scattering the plants. 


The people’s money should be 
spent instead on needed hospitals, 
schools, doctors’ training programs, 
homes and health, he asserted. 

Peace was also the theme of 
remarks lyybocal 600 vice pres- 
ident Pat Rice who declared: “I 
don't think we have any business 


the unemployment crisis in De- 
troit of 100,000, pointing out that| Davis, vice president of the Pro- 


in Europe.” 
Tribute was paid. to Nelson 


duction Foundry unit, for organ- 


izing the’ day's festivities, dedicat- 
ing the proceeds to the bereaved 


families of Willie McGee and the 


economy increassingly every year,| Martinsville Seven. 


Worker Detects GM Steal by 
Trick Means of $39 Million 


DETROIT.—If conditions in the,and then multiplying it by about 
will continue to defend the Com-/ Detroit Chevrolet Gear and Axle| 400,000 GM workers, we find that 
munists’ right to espouse their pro- Plants are the same as other GM|GM is stealing annually $24,000,- 
gram and organize their’ party.Shops, then the company loots 000 from its workers. . . . 


THE. AUDIENCE also warmly 


Auto Radio Repairs 
Service on All Kinds of Radios 
JACK’S Radio Repair Shop 
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Sena ali material. advertise- 
ments. ang subscriptions to: the 
Michigan Edition to 2419 Vv 
Grane River.’ Detroit 1, Mich 

Phone: WO 4-1965 


‘mer employe of the Chevy plant./in, the line stopped five minutes! 


; 
; 


: 
/ 


‘wash-up time. 


$24,000,000 annually from work-| 


ers in lower wage differentials and|men are not given any wash-up 
another $15,000,000 »by denying!/time. The line runs right up to 


, 
: 
| 
’ 


quitting time, meaning that the TP ein oy 
These statements were made to,men have to leave the plant dirty, | unanimously to seek Glenn's rein 
The Michigan Worker by a for-| At every other plant I have worked | statement on grounds he was fired 


MARCONTONIO showed how} 


“Furthermore, at Chevy's the 


-MICHICGCAN 


RUNAWAY SHOP isn't any- 
thing new in auto union history. 
recognition for the powerful local 


“You little half-wit.” Taylor cer- 
tainly would never have tried to 
pull that off wth a white deelgate 
James Cichocki, president of UAW 


Local 742, rose and demanded 


atthe Toledo Chevrolet plant in Taylor apalogize. Nowak ruled 


1935, GM sneaked out key ma- 
chines used to build transmissions. 


Result: misery and unemploy- 
ment for 1,000. Learning that les- 
son, workers at Fisher One in De- 
cember, 1936 stopped GM cold in 


its tracks by sitting in and halt- 
ting the planned removal of body 
dies. The very night news of the 
planned runaway came to the 
growing union, 5,000 workers 
massed at the shop. They also 
sought and won cooperation from 
the railroad unionists who agreed 
not to move the machinery. 


* 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE 
WAYNE COUNTY CIO 
CONVENTION 


® The rules are presented at 
10 p.m. Friday night and declare 
that all resolutions have to be in 
by 9:80 p.m. Friday night. 


® On debate, give speakers who 
oppose you 3 minutes and answer 
them with the officers who get 
unlimited. time. 


e Allow a Johnny-come-lately- 
to - the - Michigan - labor - move- 
ment like Barmey Taylor, who 
edits the UAW paper, to grossly 
insult James Watts, a Negro del- 
egate from Local 600. Watts asked 
for a correct point of procedure 
when Taylor started to speak on 
a resolution after the resolutions 
had been referred to the incoming 
officers. Taylor shouted ‘at Watts: 
“Shut your damned mouth.” Then 
later when Watts still tried to 
make his point, Taylor yelled: 


Cichocki “out of order.” Taylor 
was a delegate from the CIO 


Newspaper Guild. 
* 


A LIBEL SUIT: may be lodged 
against Alex Fuller for his remarks 
that the Civil Rights Congress ap- 
propriated money raised for the 
McGee and Trenton Six cases for 
their own use. Also he quoted a 
story from the St. Louis edition of 
the Pittsburgh Courier of some 
weeks ago that Miss Josephine 
Baker, great Negro artist, had 
charged the CRC with misuse of 
funds on the McGee case. What 
Fuller did not tell the delegates 
was that Miss Baker threatened to 
sue the Pittsburgh Courier if ‘a 
retraction wasn't made and the 
Courier made the retraction. 


* 


MANY DELEGATES won- 
dered to whom Clayton Fountain, 
assistant editor of the United Auto 
Worker, will give the photographs 


he took every time Billy Allan, 
Daily Worker reporter talked to a 
delegate at the CIO convention. 
Allan said it reminded him of 
being watched and mugged by 
the FBI or the police “red squad.” 


* 


SOUTH COMES NORTH. The 
Detroit edition of the Pittsburgh 
Courier takes off in no uncertain 
terms against the “guilty verdict” 
and penalties handed 13 Negro 
and one white UAW members by 
an all white UAW trial committee 


appointed by Walter Reuther. 


Glenn Cuse Under Arbitration 


GRAND RAPIDS. — Arbitration 
proceedings began this week in 
the case of William Glenn, Negro 
worker and former NAACP local 
head, who was fired by Hayes 
Manufacturing Corp. after he 
visited Russia, France and Italy. 


'UAW Local 801 Fights Firing for Travel 


after having received a regular 
leave of absence to travel abroad. 

Arbitrator is Harry Platt, De- 
troit attorney. 


Briggs Trim Workers 


UAW-CIO Local 801 voted Quit Over Seniority 


Here's how the worker arrives at) before quitting time so the work- UPW SEEKS RAISE 


his conclusion: 

“First of all, the pay rate is 
about 3 cents per hour less than 
in other places. 


| 


ers could wash. Since the aver- 
age production worker receives, 
when fully paid, $1.81 an hour, the 


The company I’ company cheats him out of 15 


worked for prior to Chevrolet was cents a day or $37.50 a year for 


paying the 
workers $1.64 an hour. 


starting production 
At GM 


: 


| 


a 50-week year. Multiplying this 
$37.50 by 400,000 workers we find 


I started as a production worker|the company’s annual rake from 
at $1.61 (increases since last June | this source to be $15,000,000.” 


| 


$1.71 and $1.68, 


‘have upped these rates now to. 


This compares, says our re- 


respectively).| porter, with the Brinks bandits in 


Multivlying this 3-cent difference|Boston “who made off with. a 


iby about 2,000 hours per year measly $1,700,000.” 


MOTHER AWAITS SOLDIER 


iM USKEGON.—While Gen.|her son when he arrived, no mat- 
Ridgway continued his stall of ter how long the wait. 


. * . 
truce negotiations in Kaesong, a 


mother kept up a five-day_ vigil 


for her soldier son at the county 


: 
i 
' 
' 


| 


airport here, 

Mrs. Harold B. Hansen, R.R. 2, 
juncia, started her long wait at 
the airport after receiving word 
from her son. Pvt. Robert (Nun- 
cia) A. Hansen, that he would be 
home soon from Korea. 

With the nearest phone three 
miles away from the Hansen home 
she decided to be on hand to greet 


| Mrs. Hansen ended her vigil 
after receiving a letter from her 
son dated July 19 which failed to 
specify the exact time of his ar- 
rival. 

Pyt. Hansen, 18, left for over- 
seas in May last year, was thrown 
into battle in July, was twice hos- 


pitalized for a disease similar to 
yellow jaundice and for malaria 
and came close to losing his life 
from a North Korean bullet de- 
flected from a harmonica in his 
pocket. 


| 


DETROIT.—An additional pay 


‘increase of 10 cents per hour for 


’ 
’ 


city employes was urged by the 
United Public Workers, Michigan 


| Region 6, in a letter to Mayor Al- 


‘bert E. Cobo last week. 


| 


| 


Signed by Louis Segadelli, the 
union’s letter charged that the 
majority of the city’s employes, 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 


‘do not come within $500 of the 


| 


$4,100 needed by a family of four 
to live in Detroit according to 
BLS figures. | 


The lowest paid city employ 
“got only $156 per year increase, 


while the highest paid got raises 


in an upward sliding scale which 
reached as high as $2,000 per 
year, the letter stated. 

Under the new Defense Produc- 
tion Act signed by President Tru- 
man conservative estimate indicate 
an increase in prices of 10 .per- 


cent. In addition tax increases of | 
12% percent are promised. “In 


light of these facts,” says the UPW 
to Mayor Cobo, “we respectfully 
urge you to take the steps neces- 
sary to grant city employes an 
additional pay increase of 10 cents 
per hour.” 


SS 


Berenson Bookstore | 
‘LABOR FACT BOOK’ | 


$2.00 


Also: Progressive Newspapers 
from U. S. and abroad 


=< 


2419 W. Grand River, Rm, 7 


| Open every ‘day and evening | 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


__, Firat Branch: 2934 YEMANS © . 
0, Second Branch: 9238 JOSEP 


DETROIT.—Joining the grow- 
ing protest movement against war- 
made layoffs, about 1,000 workers 
in Trim Shop 397 walked off their 
jobs last week at the Briggs Mack 
plant. 


The workers objected to the 
companys jockeying of their seni- 
ority rights and pitting men against 
women during these layofts. The 
company then locked out the en- 


tire plant. sending approximately 
12,000 home. 


Ken Morris, UAW Local 212 
president, was expected to order 
the workers to return to their jobs 
while the grievance was handled 
through the red-tape grievance 
procedure. 
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New Civil Rights Chapters: 
People’s Answer to Attacks 


CHICAGO.—New neighborhood 
chapters of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress springing up around the city, 
and downstate Illinois, a giant 60th 
Birthday Celebration for William|enemies of democracy,” Davis as- 
L. Patterson, national CRC leader, 'serted. 
scheduled for Chicago on Sept. 8, * 

a 100,000 signature drive on peti-;} NEW CHAPTERS opened in 
tions for a re-hearing for the Com- 


_ “Instead of running before the 
lawless onslaught, the people are 
moving forward, to expand CRC 
work and force a retreat by the 


way, to be open late afternoons 
and evenings for the convenience | 


of South Side residents. Scheduled | 


the people's bold answer this week 
to government attacks aimed at 
destroying the CRC. 

An announcement by 


Lester 


Is Peace Being 
Doublecrossed 
By Army Brass? 


— See Page 3 — 


the past two weeks included an) . 
- munist 11, a “Mile of Dollars” joffice in East St. Louis, Ill., and a) 
Fund Drive for $10,000—these were |headquarters at 3856 South Park- 0 C Q ar ‘fi 


CHICAGO.—One hundred and fifty leaders of the UAW’s powerful Amalgamated 


for the immediate future were new| Local 453 in Cicero, Ill., have served public notice that they stand united behind the 


Davis, executive secretary of the|headquarters on the Near North | progressive leadership of their organization, and will fight the new campaign of dis- 


Illinois chapter, revealed that in-|Side and in the Englewood com- 
tensified blows at the organiza-|munities of Chicago. Sponsoring | 
tion by the FBI and the courts had the South Side office are 2nd, 20th | 
summoned forth “new determina-|and 5th Ward branches of the 
tionby Illinois citizens to save the |CRC. 

First Amendment and the Bill of! Countering recent court orders | 
Rights.” | (Continued on Page 2) 


Lester Davis, CRC Sparkplug 


CHICAGO.—Fourteen years of 
military service, spent partly in the 
office of Captain of the Coast Ar- 


tillery Corps in New Guinea dur- 
ing World War II; a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in Journalism from 
Roosevelt College and study at the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
School of Modern Photography in 
New York, accounted for mdst of 
36-year-old Lester Davis’ life be- 
fore he assumed the post of execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Civil 
Rights Congress last year. 

Elected an officer of the United 
Negro and Allied Veterans of 
America after the war, Davis told 
this paper he “had to find another 
organization which would fight for 
Negro rights,’ when that organi- 
zation disbanded. He chose the 
CRC, impressed by its campaigns 
for the Trenton Six and other vic- 
tims of jimcrow justice. ‘rights issue,” he declared. 

“I see the fight now as an all- Davis, who is sparking the II- 
embracing one, in which Negrojlinois CRC’s fight-back in defense 
and white have the same stake,)of the Bill of Rights, is married, 
with the rights of political parties,|the father of an 11-year-old son,} 
as guaranteed by the First Amend- and a resident of Chicago’s South 
ment, underlying every other civil) Side. | 


' 


LESTER DAVIS | 


VETS FOR PEACE PARADE 
ON SUNDAY, AUGUST 26 


CHICAGO. — Chicago Veterans; peace,” the letter declared. “We 
for Peace were completing plans must insist that President Truman 


— | 


this week for a mass motor ee our other leaders assure full| press, the aroused unionists assert-| 


van and rally to celebrate V-J Day|peace in Korea and arrange dis-| 
and demand full peace in Korea|cussions among the major powers 
and Five Power Negotiations. to remove the threat of atomic 

The caravan and rally were set, war.” | 
for next Sunday, Aug. 26. Cars| The vets’ peace group, a spokes- 
will assemble at Packinghouse/man told the Ilinois-DuSable| 
Workers Center, 4859 S. Wabash,!Worker, was formed by over 100) 
at 1 p.m. Decorated with signs vets who “fought in the last war| 
and slogans for peace, thev willjand find ourselves in danger of a 
fall into line behind floats depict-|new war—more destructive and} 
ing the people’s demand for peace. terrible than the last.” 

The rally is scheduled for 3 p.m.) Meanwhile peace workers 
in Washington Park at 53rd and,throughout Chicago planned to’ 
South Parkway. meet Wednesday, Aug. 15, for a 

: * Summer Peace Round-Up and to 

IN A LETTER sent to hundreds plan the over-all program for the 
of vets, trade unionists and coming months. The meeting was 
churches, the Chicago Veterans for|set for 87 S. Ashland Ave. Mrs. 
Peace urged “all veterans and non-|Idell Umbles, leader of the Ameri- 
veterans to act:for peace by joining}can Women for Peace, was sched- 
us Sunday.” | uled to report on the National 

“As veterans. who fought in ‘de- | Committee meeting of ‘the -Ameri- 
fense of democracy, we have or-|can Peace Crusade which met in 
ganized now to speak out for'New York Aug. 7-8. ~~ 


: 
’ 


ruption launched last week by 
UAW Regional Director Duane 
(Pat) Greathouse. 


A special meeting of stewards, 
officers and Joint Council dele- 
gates from the 23 shops represent- 
ed by Local 453, led by president 
James Machacek, issued a ringing 
denunciation of Greathouse, .nak- 
ing public a long history of union- 
busting tactics employed by him 
and his staff since 1947 in unsuc- 
cessful efforts to smash their or- 
ganization. 

The meeting came in swift re- 
ply ‘to a story planted by Great- 
house in a local newspaper last 
week, declaring that the Regional 
Office of UAW was setting out 
to “dump” Local 453 leadership, 


because it was “a thorn in the side 
‘lof Walter P. Reuther, International! 
| UAW president.” 

* 


GREATHOUSE was invited to 
attend the meeting, but sent word 
he would be “unable to attend” 
because of business out of town. 
He did not see fit to send a sub- 
stitute. 

The Regional Director's. blast 
came on the heels of attacks in 
the Chicago press against Hilliard 
Ellis, Local 453 organizer, who 
returned from a tour of European 


‘countries recently with a message 1950 after 453 had organized a 


from workers abroad urging an 


‘end to the war in Korea and es-|day GM workers, disgusted’ with 


tablishment of peace through Big 
Five negotiations. 
The Local 453 leaders brand- 


ed. Greathouse’s assertion that 


“Ellis speaks neither for his local 


nor his members when he voices 
such feelings” as “direct interfer- 
ence in the affairs of our local, de- 


‘signed to disrupt our organization 


. and give aid and comfort to 


management.” 
* 


IN AN l11-PAGE release to the 


ed that Greathouse, since he be- 
came regional UAW director in 
1947, “has done everything he 
could to undermine Local 453.” 

Documenting the accusation 
were charges which revealed that 
Greathouse had: 

® Refused to approve union 
contracts negotiated in 1947 by 
Local 453 with the National Mal- 
leable Steel Castings Company in 
Cicero and Melrose Park, although 
the contracts had been. unanimous- 
ly endorsed by workers in these 
shops. 

® Withheld strike fund assis- 
tance for many months from a 
number of shops on strike in 1947. 

® Blocked an agreement in 
1948 with.the Maremont Auto- 
motive. Products Company pro- 
viding a 23c hourly ‘raise for over 
1,000 workers, forcing’ them to 


‘lsettle ‘later for 16¢ package in 


. A ne 
Om Wear ae ee a oes 'e Se es 


HILLIARD ELLIS 
Organizer, Local 453 


JAMES MACHACEK 
President, Local 453 


crease “to conform to the national month it elected Hilliard Ellis to 
| pattern.” visit Europe on an invitation of 
| © Intervened through  Pete/trade unions abroad. 

Watson, regional representative, to} «poser Elis’ reports were 
a members in the American | .imilar to those of Brother Miller,” 
\Car “& Foundry plant, Chicago, declared the statement, “except 
the American Buff plant, and|tnat he was able to experience 
American Forge workers, to pull|¢.+ hand the complete freedom 
jout of Local 453. Workers in all that was accorded him, a Negro, 
three shops repudiated Great-|f, the first time in his life.” 
house and Watson, voting over-| «jt is this fact, in our opinion,” 
whelmingly to remam in Local | .ontinued the statement, “that has 
493. ‘brought forth this latest outburst 
|. © Chartered a rival local in the py Regional Director Greathouse.” 
‘General Motors warehouse in: ~ re 


_ THE LOCAL 453 LEADERS 
‘asserted: “We affirm our fight to 
manage our own affairs and the 
>iright of individual members to 
have freedom of speech. We here- 
* by give notice we will fight to 

C os ga ana maintain these rights.” 
Greathouse’ drupe, work wih” ing” the democratic polis 
Seclen Didi ila iee nik aeamathn tase of their own local, where “anyone 
sri ° Fee *|who opposed the present leader- 
si re ng a SHOPS | ship has always had the fullest 
wnees tal divide elie frou Ne. | Opportunity Ss 2 get pene 
officers elected,” the stewards, of- 
|gro workers. \ficers and ‘delegates accused 
| “Our union was able to break|Greathouse of “attempting to 


up the conspiracy of the employ -\crush all opposition to his leader- 
ers and went ahead to win mre | ship.” 

|money and improve working con-| «we are proud of the United 
ditions,” the statement pointed out:| 4.4. Workers Union.” they de- 
S ree of other union ac-|clared. “We do not consider that 
tivities cited the establishment of pat Greathouse or Walter Reu- 
welfare and related funds for ther are the UAW. The UAW was 


special problems of members and |porn as a fighting, militant organi- 
zation and we are proud of the 


‘their families, a functioning Ten- 
part our Local has played in build- 


ants Committee which has won 
thousands of dollars in refunds ing the UAW and advancing its 
principles.” 


majority of the workers there. To- 


the UAW Regional Office tactics 
‘are without a union there. 


and halted evictions and raises for 
‘members political action “to bring * 


about changes for our better-| 4 RES@LUTION adopted by 


ment,’ and active participation in the meeting of i150, with only 2 
efforts to secure peace through | ‘ 


di tes, lled f a 
better understanding between dissenting votes, calle or 


spirit of unity and organization of 
American and European workers. X85 ed othe B 


* It stated: “We refuse to allow 
IN LINE WITH its peace ac-|our union to be torn apart by false 
tivities, the local union had sent|issues of redbaiting hysteria. whe- 
_qaither fostered by management, 
‘;company stooges or In | 
Union officers. We insist that our 
.».-¢4Ceontinued on Page 2) 
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Labor Council Alerts Unions fo 


area, voted to alert all affiliates 
for defense of Grand Jury victims, 
and branded the interrogation of 
Ernest DeMaio and Grant Oakes, 
UE-FE leaders, Bernard Lucas, 
Warehouse and Distribution Work- 
ers official, and Sam Curry, CIO 
Packinghouse Workers leader, as 
“a union busting campaign.” 

The Council endorsed and 
voted to publicize a statement on 
the Grand Jury hearings issued 
by UE District 11, of which De- 
Maio is president. 

* 

THE UE STATEMENT 
clared: 

“Fhe jury was not occupied 
with issues affecting the well-being 
of the people as a whole. It delved 
instead into questions on family, 
education, beliefs, politics, re- 
ligion, associations, etc.” 

“Leaks to the press from the 
hearings, supposedly secret,” de- 
clared the statement, “provided a 
weapon for further smearing our 
union, in a continued effort to 
prevent the workers from uniting 
to defend and advance their in- 
terests and welfare.” 

The appearances before the 
Grand Jury were ordered, it point- 
ed out, as the progressive unions 
were mobilizing to fight against 
exorbitant new taxes, mob _ vio- 


de- 


lence in Cicero, and new fare in-| 


creases, and while the Taft-Hart- 
ley board was revoking 4,500 


union shop contracts involving 
AFL and CIO affiliates. 
* 


THE GRAND JURY sought to 
divert attention, the statement 
charged, from “the public demand 
for peace in Korea, forcing a 
showdown with those who profit 
from war, and growing support 
to John L. Lewis’ demand to an 
end to the President’s emergency 
powers and to all wage controls. 


Federal Grand Juries, the UE. 
document pointed out, “are a legal 


institution originally set up for 
the protection of the people from 
falicious or political persecutions. 
- - »« However, grand juries have 
become largely rubber stamps for 
prosecution, particularly in cases 
of politically inspired prosecutions. 
Nowadays grand juries are care- 
ful'y selected from among that sec- 
tion of any community most like- 
ly to be anti-labor—employers, and 
those whose sympathies are most 
likely to be with employers.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
dues money be used to build our 
union and not to pay salaries of 


disorganizers who ; Orki | 
wganizers who are working to oytIj, 


SAM, CURRY 


Se ete Nels eaten ee 
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ILLINOIS 


Aid Packi 


CHICAGO. — The solidarity of 
Chicago packinghouse workers 
with their brothers and sisters in 
the flood-stricken state of Kansas 


stood out in rp contrast. this 
week to the callousness of the big 
packers and the U. S. Government. 

While Chicago locals of the 
United Packinghouse Workers 
Union, CIO, staged a series of 
emergency. actions to collect cash, 
canned goods and clothes for the 
more than 2,000 packinghouse 
workers left homeless and jobless 
in Topeka and Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, the management of Armour 
& Co., Swift’s, and Wilson's for- 


on grounds it would “disrupt pro- 
duction.” Union members~ were 
limited to gate collections, before 


working hours. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S emer- 
gency appropriation of $25 million 


ERNEST DEMAIO 


for restitution of damaged public 


‘A TRADE UNION GUIDE: ‘OUR EQUAL RIGHTS’ 


By PAT RICHARDS 
In these days of perverted jus- 


tice, when a high court created to 
guard the people’s constitutional 


stitution instead, the publication 


’ 


| 


of a guide to action against dis- 
crimination on the shop and com- 
munity level assumes invaluable 
significance for American workers. 


“Our Equal Rights,” a pamphlet 
newly issued to local unions by the 
national Anti-Discrimination Com- 


its theme the preamble -of the 
UPWA Constitution, which de- 
clares: 


enough to encompass all groups 
and all opinions. We must always 
be alert and ready to strike down 
any attempts to divide us.” 


* 


TO TACKLE the job of wiping, 
‘out discrimination, the pamphlet 


points out, every local must estab- 
lish an anti-discrimination commit- 


down 


tee with “responsibility for 
functioning assigned by the ex- 


ecutive board to one of its mem-, 


bers. White participation on com- 
mittees is vital,” it adds, “to em- 
phasize the fact that the fight for 
minority rights is equally impor- 
tant to all workers, regardless of 
race or color.” 


The purpose of such local com-; Which we learned during our or- pamphlet, “Voice for Freedom, 


rights chooses to outlaw the Con- 


mittee of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, CIO, takes as 


“Our movement must be big! ™ 
e| with Negroes and Mexicans.” This 


argument is false, too, the pam- 


its |" 
aton 


words, the union enforces the con- 
tract. 

Or suppose there are job open- 
ings where minority members have 


fact is being borne home daily to 
workers, as they witness the so- 
called “anti-Communist” 
McCarran and Taft-Hartley laws 


never worked before. 

“The local union demands that 
Negroes and Mexicans be accepted | 
for these jobs. Management says’ 


there are no “qualified Negroes; 


and Mexicans. Some may be found 
right in the plant. Others can be 


ployment service, trade schools 
and community placement agen- 
cies..The important thing is to have 
them on hand to apply for the 
jobs!” 

The company may argue that 
“white employees will not work 


phliet asserts. “There are white, 


being used to destroy their organi- 
zations and cripple their civil 
rights. 


In every other respect, “Our! 


Equal Rights” sets a valuable ex- 


ample for unionists everywhere, 
furnishing the tools with which 


‘located by calling the state em-'| labor can smoke out and squash 


jimcrow. 


bade collections within the plant 
‘Company that they would not re- 


Smith, | ; 
[7 ployment, with all their life's earn- 


ings in property and household 


Flood Victims; 


Demand More Government Aid 


properties was assailed by the un- 
ion's newspaper this week as in- 
adequate, in an article by. Attorney 
Eugene Cotton, reporting on the 
devastation he vainabel in the 
flooded cities. 

“Our military budget goes over 
$70 billion for one year, and is 
expected to go higher,’ Cotton 
wrote. “$25 million is only 1/400th 
of 1 percent of that budget. Even 
military consideratioris, if we are 
no longer swayed by sheer human- 
ity, ought to indicate that we can 
spare far more to rehabilitate the 
third largest packing section of the 
country and other stricken areas.” 

Union members were indignant 
over announcement by Morrell and 


open their plant in Topeka, Kansas, 
throwing 1,200 out of work. 
“While the loss is great,’ the 
Morrell company assured its in- 
vestors, “available adjustments in 
federal income tax and other items 
will substantially offset the amount 
so that the financial position of the 
company will not be _ effected 
materially.” 


- 


* 
NO SUCH COMFORT remain- 
ed for Morrell or Cudahy employes 
in Kansas City, who faced unem- 


goods lost. 

Union spokesmen expressed the 
view that at least $250 million 
should be earmarked for welfare 


agencies in the stricken area, to 


compensate workers in part for 
losses which government tax ex- 
emption would practically eliminate 
for the packers. 


cr . 


New Civil Rights Chapters: 
People’s Answer to Attacks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


were also urged to enter “amicus 


Negro and Mexican workers in'disqualifying CRC funds for bail|curiae” or “friend of the court” 


most departments. They work to- 
gether without any trouble, This 
is proof, Use it.” 


—— the organization called 
on local members to offer persona! 
funds for bail for victims of polit- 


* 


ical persecution. 


KEENLY AWARE from its irs " 


hard fought history how discrimin- 


in the community, where 
workers eat, shop and live, can 
aid union-busting schemes of em- 
ployers, “Our Equal Rights” warns. 

“Owners of these establishments 
appeal to the prejudices of white 
workers by giving them a feeling 
of superiority. The lessons of unity 


“SUCH PERSONS will not turn 
bail money over to CRC, but are 
asked to notify us that the money 
will be available in individual 
cases at it may be needed.” Davis 


Declared. , 


The “Mile of Dollars” being 
poe in the CRC fund drive, he 
explained will finance legal aid, 
and help the distribution of a new 


mittees is defined simply: “To lo-| ganizing days must be extended which reprints the Justice Black 


cate—to investigate—to act against 
—to eliminate, discrimination in 
the plant, union, vicinity and com- 
| munity.” 

To help the local union track 
discrimination, and _ recog- 
nize its often concealed face, the 
ie contains a ~ Questionaire 


beyond the plant’ gates—to the 
plant and vicinity and to the com- 
munities in which we live.” 
Locals are urged to cooperate 
with community organizations on 


and Douglas dissenting opinions 
on the Supreme Court verdict up- 


holding the Smith Act, as well as| i 
statements,| pened to the dollar? 
'etc., issued around the nation in| 


numerous editorials, 


specific civil rights campaigns, and|support of the two Justices. 
to launch campaigns of their own Copies of a petition to President 


in the community. 


oem down.” 'on Minority Status” digging into 
rhe Intemational UAW officers|both shop and union life. Look 
were called on to repudiate the for all-white departments, check 
Greathouse attack, and local segregated plant facilities, such as 
unions urged ‘to protest the viola-|locker rooms. fountains, cafeterias, 
tion of Local 453’s rights. 'determine the percentage of Ne- 
® gro and Mexican worker in the 


THE 453 STATEMENT con- 
cluded: “What with higher prices. 


unemployment, more taxes, wage | te 


freeze, speedup, etc., there should 


be the greatest campaign by the| 
gro, 


whole UAW directed against the 
employers. The attack on 453 mis- 
directs the energy and resources 
of the UAW and gives clear sail- 
ing to the bosses who are havi 


a field day.” 


——EE 


ng 


plant, the number of Negro wom- 
en employed, it suggests. 


SEARCHING relations of Ne- 
Mexican and white workers 
within the union, it inquires: Are 
there mixed social affairs? Does 
one group or other seem to be with- 
drawing from participation? 

A separate “Plant Survey Form” 
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—-probes the policy of community 


* 


EVIDENT throughout the 16) 


pages of this practical anti-dis- 
crimination guide is the rich, pion- 


c 
Tite unity, with much vet to be 
achieved, stands at its highest in 


the union. From its numerous vic- 


‘tories over jimcrow in Chicago's 


giant packing plants has emerged 
a powerful union, making its in- 


fluence felt daily in the community 
at large. 


Today Chicago’s packinghouse 
workers are waging the battle 
against mob violence in Cicero, 


eering history of the UPWA’s Dis- 
trict 1, with headquarters in Chi-_ 
o. Here the level of Negro- 


‘Truman demanding his interven- 


tion to grant a re-hearing this Fall 
on the jail sentence for the Il 
Communist leaders were made 


‘available this week at the down- 


town office of CRC, 608 S. Dear- 
born. 

4 * 
INDIVIDUALS and organiza- 
tions wer urged to help secure 
‘signatures to the petition ‘in the 
next two weeks. Organizations 


ings 


briefs on the re-hearing plea of 
the 11. 


“We can keep freedom alive if 


* 


we exercise every right left to us 
ito turn the tide of reaction,” as- 
serted Davis. He urged neighbor- 


hood meetings, living room gather 
, public debates and forums to 
bring the truth about the govern- 


‘ment conspiracy to destroy the 


Constitution and Bill of Rights to 
thousands. 


WHAT PRICE 
MONOPOLY? 


CHICAGO, Ill.—With the price 
of milk going up again, the new 
64-dollar question Chicago house- 
wives are asking is, “What's hap- 


Here's part of the answer in 
terms of: how far the dollar goes 
buying milk: 


Number of quarts of milk that 
could be bought with a dollar. 
Over 11 quarts 
9% quarts 
742 quarts 
4% quarts 


Who gets that money? Late re- 
ports show declines in dairy farm 


income. But the profits of the big 
dairy monopolies (Bordens, etc.) 
iwere never higher! 


Drive Against CTA Fares Grows 


CHICAGO.—The campaign for 
lowered fares launched by the Chi- 
cago Council for Labor Unity 


Council Transportation Committee 
since its introduction several 
weeks ago. 


resteurants in serving minority|confident that with their allies in 


The petitions, to be called in by 


groups. 
Armed with the facts these ques- 


tionaires reveal, the local union 
‘can Jaunch its campaign. 


* 


and out of the labor movement 
'they can beat back organized ra- 
cism, as they ‘did at Park Manor 
two years ago. 


Where “Our Equal Rights” falls 
short of its full responsibility as a 


gathered strength this week as 


hundreds of plant workers signed 
the-CCLU petition of the Chicago 


Transit Authority's Charter. 
The petition, addressed to 


Mayor Martin H. Kennelly and all 


HOW DO YOU go about it? 
‘The .pamphlet describes typical 
cases: 

tm. on management lays off a 
a worker out of line of seniority. 
» dolph St., Room 910, Chicago 1, j This sis:a contract violation. The 
- dil, .Phone RA 6-9198. 1%) 4 unien :gets the faets, files a: griev- 

. Editor; CA? L HIRSCH. jance, and wins itsicase. In other 


. : sfh a : . 


_ Send all mat- "1, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the 
.@linois Ed‘tion to 64 W. Ran- 


e ~ © , = * * 
ie i ae i i ae 


guide to action is its omission of City Council members, demands 
any reference to Redbaiting as a action on 4 resolution introduced 
major union-busting device of em-|by Alderman Nicholas Bohling 
ployers. The authors must know|calling for reorganization of the 


plant nor mob violence in the me 


“ti Post ; 


that neither! discrimindtion in the|CTA to provide more efficient and. 


, nomic | trans rtation : 
for Chicawonne: The resolu 


ut A 


mranity. can «be defeated : 
redbaiting: goes unchallenged, 


2 ef ‘co 89° 


This has been bottled up in the CityiCourh ‘| 


Friday, Aug. 31, will be presented 


to the Mayor and Council officials 
by delegations of trade union 
members. 


Meanwhile, CCLU leaders 
urged organization of car pools in 
protest against the sky-high fares. 

A hearing for a permanent in- 
junction to roll back fares asked 

Sept th ‘Spec!’ Remedies 


1 «cht 2g 


oT & 
‘i. 


: the organization. will be held 
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PEACE AND FREE SPEECH 
NDA DEFENSE 


By ART 


OF 0 


| | PITTSBURGH. 
ANDY ONDA wasn’t just “de- 
fending” himself when he made 
-his final address to the jury in the 
“frameup” sedition trial last week. 
Onda took the offense against 
the frameup gang and the war- 
mongers behind them throughout. 


The former steel worker, who 
got his first working class experi- 
ence in the Mellons Jones & 
Laughlin mills here a generation 
ago, was speaking to the workers 
outside the courtroom as well as 
to the jury inside. 


He made peace and the right of 
Communists to advocate Socialism 


and equality for the Negro people 
and civil rights generally his key- 
notes. But it was not a “defense,” 
in the ordinary sense, because the 


prosecutor had charged no specific}or Dolsen advocating the over- 


acts of “sedition.” As Onda told 
the jury, the prosecutor was try- 
ing to send James Dolsen and him- 


manno had testified that he had 
the Communists arrested on 
charges of “sedition,” when they 
were opposing the war in Korea. 

“We had a right to oppose that 
bloody war,” declared Onda. They 
used leaflets and pamphlets and 
petitions and books in their cam- 
paign for a negotiated peace in 
Korea and the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops. And what was 
“seditious” about that? 

Onda stressed the total absence 
of “evidence” of “sedition” in the 
six months that the prosecutor's 
witnesses were on the stand. 

Mountains. of “evidence” for 


months,.and not one word about 
any lawless or “seditious” acts by 


Onda and Dolsen! | 


self to prison for 20 years on| 
And 


|Loran Lewis to deny this plain fact 


prejudice, prejudice and nothing 
but prejudice. 

This prejudice was violently in- 
cited in a meeting two blocks from 


the courthouse in a lynch speech 
by U. S. Sen. James Duff. 
* 

DUFF URGED the “hanging” 
of Communists in an address to 
the Pennsylvania Departmental 
Convention of the American 
Legion at the William Penn Hotel. 
The witchhunting Judge Michael 
A. Musmanno,’~ who started the 


hide his lack of evidence with 
‘mountains of irrelevant material, | 


‘simple statement of his life’s ideals: 


prosecution of Onda and Dolsen 
and Steve Nelson (who was sev- 
ered from the case after an acci-, 
dent recently), was beside Duff as 
he spoke. 


Onda spoke from a special court 
lectern, facing the jury. And Onda 
told the jury to remember that) 
Wall Street had started the Korean 
war which Dolsen and himeslf and 


millions of workers were opposing. 
And Wall Street controlled the two) 
major parties that were backing) 


this war. 
* 


PEACE WAS Onda’s and Dol-) 
sen’s “crime” in the eyes of the 
Mellons and their political stooges | 
in Pittsbargh. And Onda _ re- 
minded the jury how Judge Mus- 


Not a single*prosecution §stool-| 
pigeon, nor even Musmanno,| 
quoted a single sentence by Onda 


throw of the government by force 


and violence. 
* 


SO ONDA reminded the jury.) 
he challented Prosecutor 


that stood out in the 7,000 pages | 
of the trial record. | 
The prosecutor therefore had to 


. } 

Onda pointed out. | 
Onda stirred workers in the 
courtroom in his address with this 


“I have dedicated myself to the’ 
interests of my class, the working’ 
class,” he declared. : 

Then Onda pointed out what 
free speech meant to the working 
people. 

“My class, the working class,’ 
would be crushed, beaten to 
pieces, if it did not have the right 
to think, to speak and to organ- 
ize.” | 
And the right of the working) 
class for the freedom it needs are 
at stake in the fight of the Com-| 
munists, who are part of the work- 
ing class themselves, for the Con- 
stitutional rights of free speech. 

Chief Defense Counsel John T. 
McTernan was due to follow Onda 
before the jury. The witchhunting 
Prosecutor Loran Lewis will then 
have the last word, as he had the 
first word when the trial opened. | 


' 


117,382 Added to State’s 


— oe 


Jobless; Twice Expected Rise 


New applications for unemploy-;consumer industries, shortages of | Cordell Lumber Co. last Friday only 50 cents_arn’ hour in violation 
ment insurance rose by 117,382 in materials because of the shift of| and demanded to know what they|of the 75 cent minimum law, and {rate of $1.65 per hour for un- 
July in New York State, nearly;metals to war production and|were doing at “this damn n——rjcuts that to 40 cents on minor | skilled work, the highest in the 


twice the climb of 60,000 that of-| widespread layoffs brought on by meeting. 


ficials o* the Placement and Unem- 
ployment Division had anticipated. 

The sudden big increase was at- 
tributed to declining activity in the 


either shortages or changeovers to 
military orders. 

In June 300,736 filed claims for 
jobless benefits. 


Flagrant Wage-Hour Violations 
Bring Tiny Fine to Hotel Owner 


By Federated Press 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

LABOR LEADERS described 
as a “slap on the wrist” a total 
of $709.50 in fines levied against 
the Brown hotel for 21 wage-hour 
violations. 

One charge was that a woman’ 
kitchen employe was forced to 
work 1742 hours in one day. For: 
this the hotel was fined’ $25 and re- 
quired to pay county court costs 
of $5.50. | 

The hotel is owned by J. Grah- 
am Brown, reputed to be worth 
$30 million. He also owns the 
14-story Kentucky hotel. The In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Fire- 
men & Oilers and the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes Internationa! 
Union (both AFL) have been on 
strike against the hotels since 
March 29. They charged Brown 
paid his workers as little as 25 
cents an hour. 

Firemen vice president William 
E. Fredenberger called ‘the pen- 


“~-alty against Brown “a trifling fine 


that merely eneourages‘more vio-' 
fo.* TUSBe ee’ oor } 


: 


lations of the same kind. Some- 
thing more definite is needed. 
There should be restitution made 
to the workers who were taken 
advantage of by the company.” 


The charges followed an inves- 
tigation of wages and working 
conditions at the hotels by the, 
Kentucky Department of Indus 
trial’ Relations. The report on the 
probe mentionéd “several hun- 
dred” violations of state -wage- 
hour regulations but Brown was 
summoned” only for those con- 
sidered the “most flagrant” by 
county officials. 


4,498,700 IN 
CZECH UNIONS 

PRAGUE (ALN).—Membership 
in the Czechoslovak trade union 
organization has reached a total of 
3,498,700 workers, including 
1,025,000 avomen ,the trade union 
weekly, Svét ‘Beate! announced. 
Utiiohi inefibérsRip hus tidre ‘than 
doubled since, 1946, Bee 
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185,560 RENT HIKES IN 


> MONTHS OF DEWEY RULES 


The first five months’ operation| New York City and averaged, ac- 
of Gov. Dewey’s regulations have|cording to McGoldrick, around 13 
already resulted in a_landlords’| percent. 
bonanza of 185,560 rent increases. , 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, state rent|pointee confirmed the advance 
administrator, reported yesterday.|charges by the American Labor 
McGoldrick said 112,405 of these! Party, Communist Party, CIO and 
were “voluntary” increases, whilejother groups before the Mc- 
73,155 were granted because land-|Goldrick regulations went into ef- 
lords provided “additional” services!fect that they would be used to 
or claimed “hardship.” The bulk/effect a huge steal from the ten- 
of the increases were approved in ants. 


—_—_—--—— 


J 


FBI SHOUTS “REDS’-GEORGIA 
SHERIFF RAIDS C10 MEET 


WASHINGTON.—Two CIO or-'union meeting, the sheriff replied, 
ganizers related how an organiza-| Union, hell. You are holding a 
damn Communist meeting,” and 


‘threw them into jail. 
The sheriff, Carl Gay said he 


was broken up by an FBI ‘inspired 


sheriff who then jailed them for was “suspicious” of the meeting 


24 hours without charges. because the FBI had warned him 
Organizer Clyde G. Brock and /|to look out for “Communists.” 

Charles H. Gillman, testified be-| The real story behind the red- 

fore a Senate Labor Subcommittee baiting raid emerged with the tact 


When told it was a 'pretexts. 


——— SS 


AUTO RATE OF PROFIT 
NEARLY TWICE OF 1940 


WASHINGTON. — The rate 
of profit in the motor vehicle 
industry jumped from 17.3 per- 
cent in 1940 to 31.7 precent in 
1950, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reported Monday. Of 25 
industries studied, only three 
failed to show a higher rate of 
return on stockholders’ invest- 
ment, after deducting all costs, 
including federal taxes. 


Earlier statistics have estab- 
lished the increase in total prof- 
its of business since pre-war 
years. Profits in 1950 for man- 


ufacturing concerns, both before 
and after taxes, were unprece- 
dented. The present study, how- 
ever, dealt only with the rate of 
profit and found that here, too, 
there had been a sharp increase. 

Among industries showing the 
greatest gain in rate in the 10 
years were: Industrial chemicals, 
from 14.4 to 23.7 percent; 
rayon, from 8.6 to 17.9 percent; 
flat glass and glassware, from 
11.7 to 21.3 percent; petroleum 
refining, from 6.7 to 14.3 per- 
cent, 


Radiator Plant Closes; 1,000 Out of Work 
PITTSBURGH.—The American| building materials, tight credit 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary) terms on purchases of new homes 
Corp. has closed its foundry for|and confusion from changing price 
three and a half weeks until after; regulations. All these, he observed, 
Labor Day. Its enameling division| combine to cause the slowdown in 
will continue its operation until} demand. 
all castings are finished, about two} Mueller would not admit that 


weeks, when it will also be closed. eS 
About a thousand workers will, be the bps policy vib ip acetinietn 
tion is: responsible for ‘this disem 


affected. iby 353M Tow | ree z. 
iielleey axesident.{ ployment, Pf..2, thoysanid  wbreets 
Oo whose products are b 
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Fight Raiders 


‘And Boss, Gei 


New Contract 


SAN DIEGO 


WINNING a new two-year con- 
tract with the Van Camp Sea 
Food Co., despite scuttling at- 
tempts of CIO raiders, is an- 
nouncea by the independent 
United Fish Cannery Workers 
Union, Locel 64, FTA. 


| “The contract, in ciear and 
strong language, «protests every 
‘phase of the worker's life on the 
job,” said James L. Daugherty, 
local representative of the union. 


“This contract was achieved in 
the face of a raid by the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers, 
and in the face of a week's lock- 
cut of our membership by the 
company, said Daugherty. 

The union’s previous contract 
expired last July 2. The new con- 
tract had been under discussion 
since June 1. But meanwhile the 
CIO Packinghouse Workers had 
tried to muscle in, 


Fighting off the bosses with 
one hand and the CIO raiders 
with the other, the UFCWU con- 
tmued negotiations. The Packing- 
house Workers petitioned for a 
collective bargaining agent elec- 
‘tion. It was thrown out by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


“The Packinghouse Workers 
then started a pressure campaign 
against the rank and file members 
‘of Local 64, using many of the 
supervisors, a few dissident ele- 
ments who had fronted for the 
CIO during a comparable period 
last year, and certain of the 
\wealthy boat owners themselves,” 
said Daugherty. 


But Local 64 didn't bite. In- 
stead, it conntered with a “no con- 
tract, no work” vote of the mem- 
bership. “With this, we were able 
‘to achieve the full effect of a strike 
without actually calling one,” ex- 
plained Daugherty. 


During the week the ~annery 
‘was shut down, the company was 
forced to clear all employes so 
they could get their unemploy- 
ment benefits. 


Because “at the present moment, 
the entire fishing industry on the 
West Coast appears to be in finan- 
cial crisis,” said Daugherty, the 
union withdrew demands for wage 
‘increases now but got a reopen- 
ing clause for such things as wages, 


that the sheriff swooped down at that the local lumber company, bit | Pensions, health plans, holidays, 
ja meeting with workers of the terly anti-union, pays its workers 


overtime and severance pay. 


The present minimum  ;tarting 


fish canning industry anywhere, 


was retained as part of the new 


lcontract, which was unanimously 
‘approved by 500 Local 64 mem- 
bers 


Mediation in Copper 


U. S. Mediators were at work 
in Washington in efforts to bring 
an agreement between unions of 
‘copper workers and seven -major 
companies e m plo ying 100,000 
workers. The major union in the 
\field is the unaffiliated Mine, Mill 
‘and Smelter Workers. Others are 
a number of AFL maintenance 
craft organizations with whom 
Mine-Mill has a cooperative rela- 
tionship, and the United Steel 
Workers of America. - 


Michigan CIO Confab 


Greater and more vigorous anti- 
Reuther strength was evident: at 
the recent Michigan State CIO 
Convention. Reuther’s appearance 
as the featured speaker signaled 
a walkout by the large delegation 
of Ford, Local 600, led by its 
president Carl Stellato. This was 
in retaliation for Reuther’s refusal 
‘to speak from the same platform 
‘with Johp,.L.,Lewis at the recent 
* mnnivepegry celebration of the 


-7ithe. incumbent. efficers of 
he ‘Michigan,,CIO-. were reelected 
-with a. thousand.dollar raise, |. 
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Chicago's Housing Swindle 


The Plot 


By PAUL SMITH 


CHICAGO. — Behind the mob 
violence which has made the name 
of Chicago a dirty word wherever 
citizens of the world cherish free- 
dom and democracy. lies the ugly 
story of Chicago’s foremost racket 
—ghetto housing. 

The ruthless lust of real estate 
operators fore profits they deem 
safe only as long as. the Negro 
citizen is kept within the ghetto 
is intertwined with the mob at- 
tacks which have disgraced this 
city and victimized Negro and 
white citizens over the years. Its 
sordid influence has been felt from 
Fernwood Homes in 1947, where 
thousands of crazed South Chi- 
cagoans stoned a public housing 
- project in protest against Negro 
tenants, through Park Manor and 
Peoria Street in 1949 and 1950, 
to Cicero in 1951. 


* 


HUNDREDS of experiences re- 
counted in “off-the-record” inter- 
views by frightened homeowners 


and tenants reveal a sinister pat- 
tern linking real estate bosses di- 
rectly to the rocks, bombs, and 
flaming torches hurled by hate- 
crazed teen-agers and their elders. 

Tied even more openly to the 
strings of the operators for whom 
the ghetto is a gold-mine are the 
police, in Chicago, Cicero, Oak 
Park, “wherever a Negro Chieagoan 
seeks room for his family outside 
the confines of the bursting jim- 
crow community. 

Police turned their backs at 
Fernwood and Park Manor, 
threatened friends of the besieged 
families on Peoria Street, kicked 
and mauled Harvey Clark, Jr. and 
his wife in Cicero, grinned and 
chortled in each attack as_ they 
watched hoodlum hysteria. 


* 


THIS BRAZEN defiance of! 


duty was no accident. It was, 
and continues to be, paid off— 
by community “improvement as- 
sociations’ or “betterment clubs” 
or secret White Circle League 


conspiracies—or by whatever other the Chicago Tenants and Consum-'dent Truman charging Shogre 
front the real estate profiteer can €Fs Council this week as a quarter| with obstruction of the tenants 


to Prese 


Editor's note: Mob violence 
against Negro families moving 
into new neighborhoods in and 
around Chicago is no “spontane- 
ous’ occurence. 

This article is the first of a 
series in which The _ [Illinois- 
DuSable Worker will present 
Chicago's scandalous housing 
story, root of real estate fostered 


racism, 


_ ae J 


tate agent moves in openly. An 
example in point was the story 
told by one Hyde Pafk homeowner 
recently. 


A Negro family, the first on that 
particular street, had moved into 
an apartment building nearby. 
Hyde Park, where an active com- 
munity organization, the Hyde 
Park Kenwood Community Coun- 
cil, has developed in recent years, 
aimed at building understanding 
between white and Negro resi- 
dents, offers little encouragement 
for an anti-Negro organization of 


homeowners. 
a. 


REAL ESTATE representatives 
lost no time therefore in making 
a direct appeal to the homeowner 
to: “Sell your property—values will 
go down now that Negroes live 
on this street!” 


The Hyde Park owner reported 'lumism, protected by bought po-| Lives]. 


rve the Ghetto 


the case to the, community coun- 
cil. A meeting of homeowners on 
the block condemned the inciting 
propaganda, and put neighbors on 
the alert. 


The same propaganda, in a 
neighborhood where no ground- 
work of understanding has been 
laid, bears fruit in the duped mobs 
which wreck the lives and homes 
of white as well as Negro citizens 
—in defense of “property values.” 

The homeowner is inclined to 
believe that property values go up 
—not down—when bought by Ne- 
groes. He knows that Negro buy- 
ers, anxious to leave the ghetto, 
are resigned to paying more than 
a white buyer would. He sees 
properties bought by Negroes im- 
proved from the moment the new 
occupants take over. 


But the real estate speculator 
has his own “proof” to convince 
the innocent homeowner-—the re- 
fusal of fellow realtors to handle 
sales to Negro buyers in designat- 
ed “white” areas—the refusal of 
banks to finance reasonable mort- 
gages for Negro buyers—the re- 
fusal by insurance companies to 
underwrite for Negro owners. 


Thus the plot to preserve the 


ghetto, born in the real estate of- 
fice, nurtured by organized hood- 


ILLINOIS 


lice, dressed in the “respectable” 
documents of banks and insurance 
companies, is complete. One 
threat alone mars its future—the 


reel 


“PEACE TALKS SLOW U. S. 
SALES ABROAD” read a head- 
line in the Chicago Daily News 
financial page. 7 

“INVENTORIES REACH NEW 
PEAK” said the Chicago Tribune 
financial page, revealing that the 
total value of unsold goods piled 
up in warehouss and on shelves 
approached the record figure of 
$70,000,000,000 in May of this 
year. 

“RIDGWAY CALLS OFF 
TRUCE TALKS” were the scream- 
ing headlines on all front pages. 

The next day, the - financial 
pages reported that the stock 
market “got a lift out of the news 
from Tokyo.” : 


“U.S. CASUALTIES TOP 
80,000,” said a smaller headline 
on page 5. 

PEACE would stop the casual- 
ties, and release the $70,000,000- 
000 worth of goods for sale abroad, 
where the people’s East and West 


determination of decent Chi- 
cagoans—led by the courageous 
example of the Roscoe Johnsons 
in Park Manor, the Harvey Clarks 
in Cicero, the Percy Julians in Oak 
Park—to wipe its ugly blot off the 
streets of Chicago. 
* 


[Next week: Where Chicago 


SD 


BEFORE YOU PAY THAT RENT RAIS 


CHICAGO.—You don’t have to 
pay that rent raise your landlord 
has probably applied for by now— 
if services in your building have 
decreased since June, 1947, or if 
the owner has failed to keep up 
the general repairs, be they win- 
dow frames, plumbing, heating, 
electrical outlets, yearly decoration, 
clean halls, etc. _ 

When you receive notice of the 
landlord’s application from the Area 
Rent Office, you have 15 days to 
file your answer—and your new 
‘rent, should the increase be ap- 
proved, cannot under Illinois law 


go into effect until 30 days after) 


receipt of the notice. 
| This was the advice issued by 


city learned that their landlords 
‘were asking for raises, with the 
number of applications mounting 
by the thousands daily. 

THE COUNCIL charged Rent 
Director Norman Shegran with 
deliberate withholding of informa- 
‘tion which would help tenants 
fight illegal increases. 

A number of members of the or- 
ganization reported officials at the 
government agency told them over 
the phone: “If your landlord has 
given you any kind of notice, even 
if its a paper slipped under your 
door—you have to pay the raise.” 
Miss Jo Collier, Executive Sec- 
retary of the tenants’ organization, 
‘disclosed she had written Presi- 
n 


, 


bring into being to cover up his of a million tenant families in this imterests in favor of landlords. 


racket. 
Where the homeowner balks at 
subsidizing anti-Negro associations 


dedicated to violence, the real es-| 


——— -— 


CORRECTION 

. A typographical error on page ] 

of last week’s ILLINOIS DuSABLE 
edition of The Worker quoted an 
incorrect figure for membership 
represented by the Chicago Coun- 
cil for Labor Unity. The CCLU 
represents six unions in this city, 
with a combined membership of 
60,000. 


— — —  ———————— —- —— ee” - — 


RON CITY 


By LLOYD BROWN 


waiting for.” 
—PAUL ROBESON 


: 


Popular Edition 
$1.50 


& . | weekend, 
The book we've been ‘moved to consolidate their ward 


| 


| 


want neither our boys nor our 
bombs. 
* 


THE CHICAGO Area Rent Of- 
fice wants to make rent raises as 
painless as possible—for landlords. 
An apologetic press release issued 
by rent director Norman Shogren 
the other day explained that forms 
for landlords’ applications for 
raises has been “cleaned out,” and 
hastened to assure the _ rent- 
gougers: “A new supply of forms 
is being rushed to Chicago. Land- 


THE COUNCIL urged Chicgo- 
ans to deluge Defense Secretary 
Marshall in Washrington with de- 


| 


lords may write the rent office and 
ask that forms be mailed to them 
gas soon as available.” 

The Chicago Housing Authority 


mands that this city be designated 


as a “critical area,” which under 


levels last year. 
“The best guarantee tenants 


the much-weakened Rent Law 


announced a more liberal rent .pol- 
icy allowing tenants with larger 


passed by Congress and signed by families higher incomes for eligibil- 


the President July 30, would per- 
mit a rent roll-back to pre-Korea 


ity to live in public housing units. 
Small comfort for the 250,000 


have in the meantime that they 
are not being raised illegally is to 


Chicago families who need hous- 


ing, when CHA officials admit no 


new public housing is under way— 
because Congress has banned 


consult with our office immediate- 
ly,” said Miss Collier. Experts are 


available to advise tenants on their 
rights at the loop headquarters, 


68 W. Washington St., daily, In- 


formation about West Side and 
South Side, headquarters may also 
be obtained by phoning ANdover 


'3-3947 between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


| 


~ 


’ 
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Europeans Coerced to Arm by U. S., American Newsman Says 


Wales said. “That's why the Eu-jropean governments are told “that 
ropeans are not as jittery as people’ unless they do something Con-| the Container Corp. of America, 
in the United States. They have! gress will refuse to approve the 28 inadequate, the workers, mem- 
not succumbed to Washington's) next big appropriation.” 


sion that the Washington adminis- 
‘tration is using the, Marshall Plan 
and ECA “aid” as a weapon to 
force Western European nations to 


'rearm comes from no less a source) 


‘than the just-returned Paris Bu- 
reau chief of the Chicago Tribune, 
Henry Wales. 


| 


“French officials and the public 
don’t believe there will be any war, 


CHICAGO.—An open admis-! 


fear campaign.” 


that war is imminent,” Wales de- 
clared. 


Europeans siniply don’t believe left 


Wales said that Europeans are 
cold by Truman-Acheson 


Coercion is the only way the|Tun rougshod over them, Euro-| ; 


in the next six or eight years,”| Wales, who said that Western Eu-| Chicago Tribune writer said. 


Peace Candidates in ‘52, 
Mlinois Progressives’ Goal 


the na- 
committee of Progressive 
met in Minneapolis this 
Illinois Progressives 


CHICAGO. — White 


tional 
Party 


organizations, to insure that peace 


candidates will be on the ballot in 
1952. 
In a statement to all Progressive 


Party members, State Director 
William H. Miller declared: ; 

“In Illinois we have immediate 
political and electoral. campaigns 
which may well serve to influence 
the course of events in this coun- 
try. Nationally we owe an obliga- 
tion to the American people to 


Modern Book Store 
64 W. Randolph, Rm, 914 


_ DE 2-6552 


lot in 1952. 


. 
/ 


guarantee that peace is on the bal- 
As of this moment,” 
Miller continued, “the only ques- 
tion which will be presented to 


|the vdters: is the _ tactical differ- 


: 


ences between two major parties 
as. to how best to. conduct a war.” 


| 


CALLING upon members to 
guarantee active ward ohganiza- 
tions throughout the city, Miller 
stated, “In a period of national 
hysteria there is perhaps an un- 
derstandable tendency to retreat 
and keep quiet in the hope that 
this may serve to protect one's 
safety and security. This is the 
safety and security of the grave- 
yard,” he ewnt on, “an illusion’ of 
security bought at the cost of per- 
sonal integrity.” 

The Progressive Party leader as- 
serted: “Our safety depends on our 
ability to convince the American 
people that we are right. As 
American citizens proud of our 
heritage, we can do no less. The 
time to prepare is now.” 
A agg e the national com- 

ttee, meeting in,.extraordi : 
session this weekend Ly an 


' 
' 


| ..“There. shall. bein 1952 an op- 


- 


housing in favor of more A-bombs! 


Workers Strike 


AFL Paper 


| CHICAGO.—One thousand AFL 


workers were on strike hére this 
week, at two paper plants, for a 
14-cent-an-hour wage increase and 
two weeks vacation in place of 
the present one week. 

Rejecting the 5-cent-an-hour of- 
fer of the Chicago Carton Co., and 


bers of Local 415 of the Printing 


‘Specialists and Paper Products 


| Union, voted to strike their plants. 


Negotiations for a new contract 


propaganda that Russia is ready to began on June 1. 


Americans were able to get any peans want to know “If that’s the|. s 2 
cooperation at all, according to! case, why don’t they do it?” the Whe / O f 


- CHICAGO 


SUNDAY, AUG. 26—Commemorating 6th 
anniversary of V-J Day, parade and rally 
for peace, assembling 1 p. m. outside 
Packinghouse Labor Center, 49th and 
Wabash. Meeting at 3 p. m. in Washington 
Park. Enter at 53rd and South Parkway. 
Sponsored by: Chicago Veterans for Peace, 


LAWN PARTY at Bory Steinberg’s place, 
131 S. Deere St., Highland Park. Take 
Sheridan Rd. N. to Deere Place. See 
Hortense and her puppets.- Games, side 
show, portraits. Delicious moonlight, mid- 
night supper. Saturday, Aug. 25. In case 
of rain, Aug. 26. Donation $2.00. Benefit of 
the Progressive Party. 


EVERYONE’S COMING to our out-of- 


doors ribs bar-b-q. Saturday, Aug. 25. 


Have your dinner with us, we're serving 
from 6 p.m. on. 4441 Drexel Bivd. In case 
of rain, indoors at the same address. Greg 
Pascall sings. Community singing. Dancing. 
Admission $1.00. Proceeds to Progressive 
Party. 

LABOR DAY PICNIC, Sunday, Sept. 2 
at Justice Park, Archer and Keane Ave. 
Gates open 10 a.m. Softball tourney of 
UPWA>local union teams. Pony rides, 
games, food, dancing. Arranged by United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, 
District I. 

WATCH for winter Film Forum series. 
Foreign movies to be shown every Friday 
and Saturday evening. Coming soon. 

ALL NATIONS FESTIVAL. Saturday; 
Oct. 6 at. People’s Auditorium, 2457 W. 
Chicago Ave. Cultural activities of all na- 
‘tions will dealing with 
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How to Stop the Pickpockets 


AN EDITORIAL 

THE STATE Legislature is 
now tied up in its longest session 
in history because both the Re- 
publican majority and Democratic! j 
minority are unable to agree on 
how to finance the state this year. 

Their problem arises from the 
fact that the only place they think 
of looking for new sources of 
money is in the pockets of the 
workers. 


Gov. John Fine, for example, 
proposed a state income tax. When 
widespread opposition forced 
shelving of this proposal, the Gov- 


ernor came up with a substitute 
plan which would tax about 


everything in sight, including a 
glass of beer, one of the few 
“luxuries” a worker still can af- 


ford. 
* 


THIS PLAN at this writing also 
has not been adopted because the 
workers don’t like their pockets 
picked regardless of how it’s done. 

If the harassed gentlemen in 
Harrisburg were to take some ad- 
vice from the millions of workers 
they are supposed to represent 
they could easily find a way out 


of their impasse by hiking the 
taxes on the giant Pennsylvania 
corporations which are raking in 
their highest profits in history. 

The problem of taxes, however, 
is only one part of an adequate 
fiscal program. The other side of 
the coin is how to spend the 
money. 


Again Pennsylvania workers can 
offer a feasible solution—that is, 
working out a program providing 
for needed public works, homes, 
schools, hospitals, playgrounds, 
libraries and all the things the 
workers are supposed to do with- 
out because of the “necessity” of 
sacrificing for Wall Street's war 


program. 


* 


THIS LONGEST session of the 
legislature provides progressive 
and liberal groups with an unique 
opportunity for pushing for a 
PEOPLES’ fiscal program in Har- 
risburg. 

If labor and progressive groups 
mobilize their strength quickly 
they can still defeat impending 
wage and/or consumer taxes and 
force the legislature to enact a 
fiscal pregram that would benefit, 
not rob, the people. 


Rap Indictment 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Baptist 
Ministers Conference of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity meeting in reg- 
ular session here August 6, at the 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, unani- 
mously endorsed a resolution sup- 

orting Dr. W. E. B. DuBois in 

is life-long fight for civil rights 
al opposing the government's in- 
dictment of him as a so-called 
“foreign agent.” 

The resolution ‘which was pre- 
sented to the Conference for pas- 
sage by the Civic Committee 
headed by Rev.. J. E. Philpot and 
Rev. J. Henry Patten, secretary, 
was identical with that passed at 
the annual conference of the 
NAACP in Atlanta, Ga., in June, 
with the exception that ‘the Bap- 
tist Conference here included in 


Philadelphia Baptist Ministers 


of Dr. DuBois 


the resolution a ation 
‘to the National Baptist convention 
meeting in Oklahoma City Sept. 4 
that it pass a similar resolution in 


educator and champion ef civil 
rights. 

Among those present "at the 
Conference were-a number of del- 
egates t6 the National Baptist con- 
vention, including: Rev. William 
B. Toland, Moderator of the 
Pennsylvania State Baptist conven- 
tion; Rev. Arthur W. Jones, a 
chairman of the Philadelphia B: 
tist Conference, now pastor of ais 
Pilgrim Baptist Church™of New- 
ark, N. J. The Reverend C. M. 
Smith, pastor of Wayland Temple 
and chairman of the Philadelphia 
Conference and its official repre- 


support of the eminent scholar, 


DR, W. E. B. DuBOIS 


sentative to the National Baptist 
convention, although not present 
when the DuBois Resolution was 
nape has subsequently pledged 
his support to the effort. 


Fascist 


| 


‘new bid for political ascendancy 


through a bill he had introduced) 


Musmanno Backs 


New Bid for Power 


HARRISBURG.—Judge Michael Musmanno is seeking to blackjack his way into 
leadership of Pennsylvania's Democratic Party organization on an outright fascist pro- 
gram. Leaning heavily on his recent victory in the primaries, Musmanno is making a 


McCarran and Smith Acts. It was 
introduced in both the State Sen- 


the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists. 


‘in the State Legislature which 


would jail for 20 years any “Com- 
munist,” including anyone who 
ever supported any liberal or so- 
cial legislation. | 


The bill is a drag-net type of | 
measure, similar in nature to the 


Still Not Enough, Wails RR Head 


PHILADELPHIA.—T he presi-! 
dent of the largest railroad in the 
United States has expressed “dis- 
appointment” at the nine percent 
increase in freight rates granted 
eastern railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Walter S. Franklin, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, said: 

“I do not understand why the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


practically cut in half the pro-| 
posal of the eastern railroads. Cer- 


tainly the figures presented in the 
evidence clearly showed the need 
for the increase requested. 


“Unfortunately the railroad in-. 
dustry will suffer from this de-, 


cision, which seriously _ restricts 
their ability to produce reasonable 
earnings at a time when the vol- 
ume of business is on a high level. 


“Also, the decision will make it 
dificult to continue the expendi- 
tures needed to meet the demands 
tof the defense program.” 

Franklin failed to note that the 


railroads are notorious for charg- 
‘ing Class A rates for equipment 
that should have been scrapped 
long ago. This is done today under 
the guise of “patriotism,” which to 


the railroads means putting any- 


charg:ng the highest. possible 
rates. 

Actually, Franklin. was bemoan- 
ing the fact that the Commission’s 
decision slightly restricts the rail- 
road's ability to horn, in on the 
almost unlimited profiteering en- 
joyed by U. S. big business since 
‘the outbreak of the Korean con- 


‘flict. 


thing on wheels on the road and : 


Zt . 


Pr, 


In effect, he admitted that the 
railroads “patriotism” is as high 


as its profit level by warning that 
‘unless their efforts to blackjack 


‘MOTHER BLOOR AN INSPIRATION TO THE NEW GENERATION’ 


‘land, a former paid CIO official. 


still higher freight rates are suc- 


ate and House of Representatives 
by legislators from Western Penn- 
sylvania, among them Elmer Hol- 


* 

IN PRESSING for political 
power, Musmanno is using the 
most extreme demagogy. As a stu- 
dent at the University of Rome in 
1924 he saw how Mussolini dema- 
gogically had used a “Socialist” | 
mantle to put over fascism in| 
Italy. 

Musmanno now has adapted 
this tactic to the American scene 
and is attempting to put over the 
fascist program of big business 
while posing as “pro-labor.” 

Wrapped in this “pro-labor”) 
cloak, Musmanno has managed to 
win the support of some labor 
leaders, among them CIO presi-| 


dent Philip Murray and figures in| 


cessful, the “defense program” 
would suffe~. 

The consumer is expected to) 
show his * ‘patriotism” by paying, 
for the rise in freight rates in the 
form of higher prices for con- 


sumers goods. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Mother Ella Reeve Bloor, beloved by working people thet 
world over, died last week at the age of 89 after a long illness. (See details inside). 
In mourning the loss of this outstanding working class leader, the District Com- 


"MOTHER ‘BLOOR | 


, 


mitte of the Communist Party ol 
Eastern Pennsylvania declared: 
* 


MOTHER ELLA Reeve Bloor 
belonged to the peole of the whole 
nation, but we in Pennsylvania 


7 


i’? a particular love for her. 
Her whole life was intertwined 
with the development and struggles 
of the labor movement in Pennsy!]- 
vania. She was baptized in the 


struggles of the textile’and hosiery |; 


workers of Kensington, Philadel- 
phia. It was her attempt to organ- 
ize the exploited women textile 
workers that brought her the first 
jail sentence and Jed her into the 
ranks of the early Socialist move- 
ment. 

Mother provided leadership in 
numerous struggles of the soft and 
hard coal miners of Pennsylvania; 


‘and the steelworkers whether in 


‘Bethlehem ‘or Aliquippa. — 
‘While’ leading ‘the struggles of 
the industrial workers of Pemsyl- 


vania she always tried to coordinate 
and unite the labor movement with 
that of the’ working farmers in 


country. 


Chairlady of the Communist 
Party of Pennsylvania she helped | 
to guide our work with particular 
attention to the development of 
struggles involving women and 
youth. As candidate for Governor 


for Pennsylvania on the Commu- 

nist Party ticket she raised, to a 

high level the fight against the op- 

— of the Negro people, and | 

ought for Negro and white unity. 
* 


THE LIFE and activities ot 
Mother Bloor, who in her autobi- 
ography stated: 

“The Day I became a charter 
‘member of the Communist Party 
is one I shall'remember and be 
proud of all) my life,” is the best 
answer to the false charge that 


Pennsylvania and throughout the | 


svays in the forefront of the strug- 


he Communists are “foreign 
agents.” 

Her life personified the strug- 
gles of American Communists for 
the needs of all American people, 
whether they be men or women; 
Negro or white; workers or farmers. 
As a woman Communist, she was 

articularly conscious of the ef- 
fects that the program of war and 
militarism has upon the youth of 


‘our country, and was therefore al- 


gle for peace. 

Today, when the ruling class in 
our country is attempting to de- 
stroy every vestige of Revolution- 


ary tradition of the American 
people, the life of Mother Bloor 
will serve as an inspiration to the 
new generation to follow .in her 
footsteps and fight for the preser- 
vation of the Bill of Rights and 
civil rights for all Americans. 

The people of Pennsylvania 
mourn the loss of a great fighter. 
for freedom. We pledge that the: 


It was to their efforts that he 
atttributed his victory in the recent 
primaries. 

These labor officials are finding, 
however, that Musmanno is usinz 
their support for his own pur- 
poses. The candidate they backed 
in the primaries is now introduc- 
ing fascist legislation similar to 


laws whch many labor leaders are 
on record a$ opposing. 


* 

MUSMANNO, meanwhile, is 
under heavy attack within the 
Democratic Party itself. The at- 
tack is led by House Minority 
Leader Hiram G. Andrews, who 
is a member of the State Dem- 
ocratic Policy Committee that op- 
posed Musmanno’s nomination to 
the Supreme Court. 


Andrews denounced Musmanno 
as a “poseur’ and “perpetual of- 
fice seeker,” who is “wholly devoid 
of a sense of propriety.” 


He said he wasn't making an 
issue of the nature of the bill Mus- 
manno is backing but was de- 
nouncing the impropriety of a 
judge - pushing legislation that 
would come before his own court. 
And Andrews warned that Mus- 
manno was using his activities to 
further his ambitions to be elected 
to the governors chair or to the 
U. S. Senate. 

* 


THE MUSMANNO-BACKED 
measure makes membership in the 
Communist Party a felony and any 
Communist or any person who 
“aids and abets’ the Communist 
Party shall be subject to 20 years 
imprisonment and/or $10,000 fine. 


The bill also proposes that any 
personal, real property or funds 


employ ed in the advancement of 
the “Communist _ revolutionary 
movement in Pennsylvania” by any 
Red organization be declared con- 
traband and forfeited by the-State. 


PLASTERERS WIN 

SAN FRANCISCO (FP).—AFL 
lasterers’ and hodcarriers’ unions 
iv negotiated new contracts 
with the San Francisco Master 
Plasterers Assn. The pl 

won a 12%-cent hourly: dine 
the hodcarriers won) Seen 


work begun by Mother Bloor: will: 
be carried to a successful conclu-- 


sion by the American people, 


hour more and an em 
tribution to a welfare ple 


CO 
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Feared to Let Youth in Berlin 


-_ , 
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BUT HUNDREDS SLIPPED PAST GUARDS 
TO ATTEND WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 
BERLIN (By Mail) 
YOUNG PEOPLE from al! over 


Europe—including scores of Ameri- 
cans—were forcibly 
from getting to the World Youth 
Festival here. The stories of how 
the doddering and enraged govern- 


prevented 


ments of the Marshallized coun-' 


tries did their utmost to block the 
free exchange of people and ideas 
in Germany's capital are growing 
by the hour. The tales of heroism 
—especially of the youth from 
western Germany—are already be- 
coming legends. 


Last week, a French plane car- 
rying the young heorine, Ray- 


monde Dien—who had been arrest- | 


ed last year after lying on rail- 
way tracks to prevent munitions 
shipments—was stopped in Brus- 
sels en route to Berlin. All pas- 
sengers, including several Ameri- 
cans, were shipped. back to 
France. It was noted that the At- 
lantic Pact seems to involve co- 


the Low countries and even Scan- 
dinavia. 


On the other hand, the ten-mile 
barriers which the 75-year-old 
chancellor Adenauer placed 
around the German Democratic 
Republic hasn't daunted the west- 
ern German youth. Even the bor- 
der guards, heavily armed (and 
American equipped) plus the im- 
prisonment of hundreds each day 
have been useless, 


In southern Germany, where a 
railway train passes close to the 
Democratic Republic, several hun- 
‘dred kids last week pulled the 
brakes and made a sprint for the 
frontier. They got away with it 
before the guards could halt them. 


| There is another story of how 
three boys and a girl swam the 
Werra River to reach the East. 
At‘the Baltic border point of Tra- 
'vemunde, several hundred mem- 
‘bers of the Free German Youth 
went swimming at a_ western 
beach. Then they meandered far 
enough over toward the east to 
surprise the guards, get out in 


operation by the police forces of their dripping suits and vanish into 


all countries under Washington’s 
leadership. 


At least a thousand; including 


several hundred British youth and 
probably many Americans, were 


trapped in the western sectors of | 


Austria. They tried to go through 
after having been denied transit 
across western Germany. 


The Italian government stopped 
all issuance of passports to any- 
body between August 5 and 19 in 
the frantic effort to keep Italian 
youth from Berlin. Similar iron 


curtains have been thrown up in 


the villages of the Republic, This 
story has all of Berlin chuckling. 


In Schleswig - Holstein, one 
group of kids found themselves 
without fare; it is reported that 
the western police paid their way 
rcross to the East. 

Several hundred Italian youth 
simply mushroomed through Aus- 
'tria, minus visas, bluffing as tour- 
‘ists and getting away with it. The 
‘Swiss government is said to have 
blocked 300 of an expected Swiss 


delegation. 


Soviets to Attend Parley on 
Japan; War Gang Panicky 


THE SOVIET UNION’s accep- 
tance of Washington’s invitation 


to attend the Japanese peace treaty; Union in attacking the Truman. 


conference in San Francisco on 
Sept. 4 has visibly saddened the 
war-mongers. This parley was ex- 
pected to be a speech-making 
formality to be wound up in four 
days with the nations present then 
signing the treaty exactly as it was 
drawn up by Republican banker- 
racist, joles Foster Dulles, for the 
State Department. 


_ Andrei ‘A. Gromyko, 
Deputy Foreign Minister, 


Soviet 
will 


head the Soviet delegation, and | 


pro-war newspapers in this country 
openly describe Washington as 
“fearful” that his presence will 
rally the Asian nations to fight 
the draft -treaty. 


* 


| ure to 


aba reparations. 

. India has also joined the Soviet 
governments failure to invite. Peo- 
ple’s China to the parley and for 


its refusal to provide for the re-| 


turn of Taiwan (Formosa) to China 

4 =e by the 1943 Cairo 

Declaration of the Allied Powers. 
* 

THE SOVIET UNION has, in 
addition, denounced the rearming 
of Japan as a violation of the Pots- 
dam Agreement and has emphas- 
ized that the preliminary work on 
the treaty should have been done 
| by the Big Five powers—including 
People’s China—in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, not as a private 
preserve of the Truman govern- 
ment, 


ee 


Asian governments which were in- 


THE TREATY would transform yited to San Francisco—Indonesia, 


Japan into a military base for Wall India, Burma and _ the Philippines 
Street, permit the recenstitution of| —have accepted the invitation. 
Japanese war industry and armed! Fifty countries which declared war 
forces and, as payment to the against Japan were asked to come. 
Japanese ruling class, absolve it Thus far 30 have accepted. The 
from making any payment for war two countries which, with the 
damages resulting from Jzpan’s|U, S., contributed the major blows 
fascist war of aggression. against. Japanese fascism were 
ThePhilippines, Burma and In-j either barred, like: People’s |China, 
donesia,: » sufte gz heavy losse 
“Hfrom + thes sJapanese! io ceupation,: % would net comesas tin’ the ¢ 
have denounted ‘the treitty’s “fil: /of the ‘Séyfets, 29 -bavair 
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A view of the mass meeting of 40,000 people in Peking celebrating the 30th anniversary of the Communist Party of China. 
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‘We are moved by the...desire to promote...closed understanding’ 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


MOSCOW, USSR 
THE OBVIOUS and _ logical 


facts of life don’t interest most 
capitalist diplomats, here or else- 
where. So its not surprising that 
they are currently in a dither about 
a so-called “new” Soviet line, or 
“new Soviet tactics. 

Over fabolous numbers of cock- 
tails these people are trying to de- 
cide whether Jacob Malik’s appeal 
for a Korean cease-fire and the 
appearance of the new English 
language publication “News’ rep- 
resents a new policy. And if it is 
new just what is it. 
| Roughly the diplomats divide 
‘mto two groups. One says that 
the latest Soviet peace proposals 
are not meant to bring about peace 
at all. The other says that the 
Soviet Union can bring about an 
easing of world tension unilaterally, 
regardless of what the U. S. gov- 
ernment does. The obvious and 
logical facts of life show how wrong 
both groups are. : 

It would be unfortunate if west- 
erm circles failed to see that the 
Soviet Union, both the government 


what the magazine “News says. 

“, » « We are moved by the 
earnest desire to promote 
closer understanding between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the Anglo-Saxon world. We are 
firmly persuaded that there is no 
‘cogent reason why nations should 
‘not cooperate in peace and con- 
cord no matter what the political 
structures or social systems of their 


countries may be.” 
. 


THAT PRINCIPLE was pro- 
claimed by the Soviet Government 
one day after it was founded, in its 
famous decree on peace, Nov. 8, 
1917. It was formulated explicitly 
in Lenin's interview with the New 


and the people, believe exactly, 


No New ‘Line’... 
Means What It Says _ 


York American correspondent, Karl |stead of on the battlefield. And 
H. Von Wiegand, more than 30) one thing which this new English 


years ago. Coming down to more 
‘recent times it was-borne out, as 
the magazine “News” recalls, “in 
ithe Jast war when many different 


language Soviet publication is try- 
ing to do—evidently with some 
success—is to surmount the iron 
curtain set up by the U. S. gov- 


nations together with the Soviet ernment, which has prevented so 
Union fought shoulder to shoulder|many people in the West from 


to defeat their common enemy— 
fascism, the enemy of the liberty 
‘and independence of all nations, 
the foe #4 civilized society.” 


And in the last six pears this pol- 
icy has been repeatedly reaffirm- 
ed, as in Stalin's conversations with 
Eric Johnston, Harold Stassen and 
Elliot Roosevelt; Stalin’s reply to 


learning exactly what the Soviet 
Union wants and what's going on 
here. ) 

That iron curtain has concealed 
from the American people the ob- 
vious and _ logical facts that the 
Soviet Union wants— 

® Negotiations to prevent the 
remilitarization of Germany and 


questions from Henry Wallace, etc. Japan; 


During tHese same years the Soviet | 


® Two-way trade between East 


delegation in the United Nations and West; 


‘has proposed world disarmament, 
'a one third reduction of arms, to under ; 
be followed by even more drastic, 2d inspection; 
cuts. It has called for a ban on the | 


atomic bomb and establishment of 
international controls and inspec- 
tion to enforce such a ban. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky has also 


© A ban on the atomic bomb 
strict international control 
® And a five-power peace pact. 

* 
PERHAPS the most ludicrous 
argument of western diplomats is 
the one that even though the Soviet 


made it clear that in the Soviet; Union has proposed all the above, 
view such atomic controls and‘ in-'!dnd though the U. S. Government 


spection should not be subject to 
a veto in its day to day operations. 
| * 


has rejected them all, the Soviet 
Government alone can change the 
international climate. 


AT THE OUTBREAK of the!” True enough, it was the Soviet 


.| Korean fighting Stalin replied to 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru's ap- 


‘Union which once again took the 
initiative to bring about peace in 


peal for settlement of the dispute | Korea. But western propaganda 
in the UN Security Council] with'makes the mistake of saying that 
an immediate YES. Stalin’s YES {it was weakness which prompted 


delayed and very sour NO 
from our own State Department. 
| This is not to say that theres 
nothing new in Malik’s initiafive 
for a Korean cease-fire, or in the 
‘contents of the first two issues of 
the magazine “News.” What is new 
is that the world sees another 
strong appeal from the Soviet Un- 
ion for settlement of differences 


around the conference table in- | 


Mass Rally to Celebrate Birthday 


Of William L. Patterson 


| William L. Patterson, Negro 
leader, head of the Civil Rights 
Congress and champion of many 
world-famous campaigns defend- 
ing the victims of legal injustice; 
will be honored on his 60th birth- 
day, Aug. 23, at a mass celebra- 
tion rally at the Riverside Plaza 


we 
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Thus far,.none of the major § 


? 
. 


or invited in. the fervent hope that 2 


'Hotel, 253 W. 73rd St.. 
‘him tribute will be such prominent 
public spokesmen as Paul Robe- 
son—who will also sing; Mrs. 
Charlotta Bass, former publisher 
of the California Fagle, and other 
prominent personalities. 


| Tickets at $1.20 are available 


at the Defense Committee for Wil- 
= liam L. Patterson, 23 W. 26th St.,; Molotov in 
New York City; phone Oregon 


9-1657. 
The name of Mr. Patterson has 
long been associated with the de- 


fense in historic persecution trials, ' 
dating from the case of Sacc and‘ 


Vanzetti in 1927. Included in the 
list of civil rights battles he has 


was accompanied by a somewhat! 


Paying 


the proposal. After all, the Soviet 
people know the strength of the 
Korean people and the Chinese 
volunteers because they are de- 
fending their countries against in- 
vaders who have come many 
thousands of miles to lay waste 
to their lands. On this issue as on 
every other question dividing the 
powers there has to be mutual 
responsibility for a settlement. 
* 


SOME COMMENTATORS pro- 
fess to see a contradiction between 
the Malik appeal and the fervent 
expressions in favor of cooperation 
‘by the m&gazine “News” on the 
one hand Molotov’s recent speech 
in Warsaw on the other. Such 
commentators reveal their inability 
to understand Soviet policy. Yes, 
Malik proposed peace. And the 
magazine “News says there is no 
cogent reason why Soviet Un- 
ion and the Anglo-Saxon countries 
cannot live in peace and cencord. 
is speech pointed 


out: 

“The peace movement is also 
growing in the capitalist countries, 
in the West and East. Precisely 
for this reason did the voice of the 
representative of the Soviet Union, 
calling for a cessation of hostilities 
and truce in Korea, resound with 


F , led: are names like Scottsboro, 

‘=; Tom Mooney, Angelo Herndon, 
ma = Willie McGee, Mrs. Rose Ingram, 
2»; the Trenton Six, Paul Washington 


and Wesley Wells. Thousands of 


other victims have also been! 
championed by Patterson, who. 
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PEACE AND FREE SPEECH 
CENTER OF ONDA DEFENSE 


By ART SHIELDS 
PITTSBURGH. 
ANDY ONDA wasn’t just “de- 
fending” himself when he made 
his final address to the jury in the 
“frameup’ sedition trial last week. 
Onda took the offense against 
the frameup gang and the war- 
mongers behind them throughout. 


The former steel worker, who 


got his first working class experi- | « 


ence in the Mellons Jones & 
Laughlin mills here a generation 
ago, was speaking to the workers 
outside the courtroom as well as 
to the jury inside. 


manno had testified that he had 
the Communists arrested on 
charges of “sedition,” when they 
were opposing the war in Korea. 

“We had a right to oppose that 
bloody war,” declared Onda. They 
used leaflets and pamphlets and 
petitions and books in their cam- 
paign for a negotiated peace in 
Korea and the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops. And what was 
seditious” about that? 

Onda stressed the total absence 
of “evidence” of “sedition” in the 
‘six months. that the prosecutor’s 
witnesses were on the stand. 

Mountains of “evidence” 


for 


He made peace and the right of months, and not one word about 


Communists to advocate. Socialism | 
and equality for the Negro people 
and civil rights generally his key- 
notes. But it was not a “defense,” 

in, the ordinary sense, because he, 
prosecutor. had charged ho specific 
acts of “sedition.” As Onda told 
the jury, the prosecutor was try- 
ing to send James Dolsen and him- 
self to prison for 20 years on 


any lawless or “seditious” acts by 
Onda and Dolsen! 


pigeon, 


Not a single piosecution §stool- 
nor .even Musmanno, 
quoted a single sentence by Onda 
or Dolsen advocating the over- 
throw of the government by force 


and violence. 
. 


| 
SO ONDA reminded the jury. ' 


prejudice, prejudice and nothing 
but prejudice. 

This prejudice was violently in- 
cited in a meeting two blocks from 


the courthouse in a lynch speech 
by U. S. Sen. James Duff. 
* 7. 

DUFF URGED the “hanging” 
of Communists in an address to 
the Pennsylvania Departmental) 
Convention of the American 
Legion at the William Penn Hotel. 
The witchhunting Judge Michael 
A. Musmanno, who started the. 
prosecution of Onda and Dolsen 
and Steve Nelson (who was sev- 
ered from the case after an acci- 
dent recently), was beside Duff as 
he spoke. 

Onda spoke from a special court 
lectern, facing the jury. And Onda 
told the jury to remember that 
Wall Street had started the Korean 
war which Dolsen and himeslf and 
-millions of workers were opposing. 
And Wali Street controlled the two 
major parties that were baeking 
this war, 

* 

PEACE WAS Onda’s and Dol- 
sens “crime” in the eyes of the 
Mellons and their political stooges 
in- Pittsbzrgh. And Onda _ re- 


minded the jury how Judge Mus-first word when the trial opened. 


hide 


And he challenzed Prosecutor 
Loran Lewis to deny this plain fact 
that stood out in the 7,000 pages 
of the trial record. . 

The prosecutor therefore had to 
his lack of evidence with 
mountains of irrelevant material, 


Onda pointed out. 

Onda stirred workers 
courtroom in his address with this. 
simple statement of his life’s ideals: 

“I have dedicated myself to the 
interests of my class, the working 
class,” he declared. 

Then Onda pointed out what 
free speech meant to the working 
people. 

“My class, the working class, 
would be crushed, beaten to 
pieces, if it did not have the right 
to think, to speak and to organ- 
ize. 

And the right of the working 
class for the freedom it needs are 
at stake in the fight of the Com- 
munists, who are part of the work- 
ing class themselves, for the Con- 
stitutional rights of free speech. 

Chief Defense Counsel John T. 
McTernan was due to follow Onda 
before the jury. The witchhunting 
Prosecutor Loran Lewis will then 
have the last word, as he had the 


in the! 


117,382 Added to State's 
Jobless; Twice Expected Rise 


New applications for unemploy- 
ment insurance rose by 117,382 in 
July in New York State, nearly 
twice the climb of 60,000 that of 


ficials o“ the Placement and Unem- 


consumer industries, shortages of 
materials because of the shift of 
metals to war production and 


widespread layoffs brought on by 


either shortages or changeovers to: 


ployment Division had anticipated.| military orders. 


The sudden big increase. was at- 


In June 300,736 filed claims for 


tributed to declining activity in the’ jobless benefits. 


Flagrant Wage-Hour Violations 
Bring Tiny Fine to Hotel Owner 


By Federated Press 


LOUISVILLE, Kv. 

LABOR LEADERS described 
as a “slap on the wrist’ a total 
of $709.50 in fines levied against 
the Brown hotel for 21 wage-hour 
violations. 

One charge was that a woman 
kitchen employe was forced to: 
work 17% hours in one day. For 
this the hotel was fined $25 and re- 
quired to pay county court costs 
of $5.50. 

The hotel is owned by J. Grah- 
am Brown, reputed to be worth 
$30 million. He also owns the 
14-story Kentucky hotel. The In- 


ternational Brotherhood of Fire- 
men & ‘Oilers and the Hotel &' 
Restaurant Employes International 
Union (both AFL) have been on 
strike against the hotels since 
March 29. They chareed Brown 


paid his workers as little as 25 


cents an hour. 
». Firemen ‘ vino pfisident Wi 


ue 
ee 
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lations of the same kind. Some- 
thing more definite is needed. 
There should be restitution made 
to the workers who were taken 
advantage of by the company.” 


meeting.” 


AUTO RATE OF 


The charges followed an inves- 
tigation of wages and working 
conditions at the hotels by the 
Kentucky Department of Indus. 
trial Relations. The ‘Teport on the 
probe mentioned “several hun- 
dred” violations of state wage- 
hour regulations but Brown was 
summoned only for those con- 
sidered the “most flagrant” by 
county officials, 


4,498,700 IN 
|\CZECH UNIONS 

PRAGUE (ALN). <Mesitbesbite 
in the Czechoslovak trade union 


organization has reached a_total of 
3,498,700 workers, including 


eh 15025,000; women ,the trade union 
sf weekly? 
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Fight Raiders 
And Boss, Get 
New Contract 


SAN DIEGO 


WINNING a new two-year con- 
tract with the Van Camp Sea 
Food Co., despite scuttling at- 


tempts of CIO raiders, is an- 
nouncea by the independent 
United Fish Cannery Workers 
‘Union, Loca] 64, FTA. 


“The contract, in clear ahd 
strong language, protests every 
phase of the worker's life on the 
job,” said James L. Daugherty, 
local representative of the union. 


“This contract was achieved in 
the face of a raid by the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers, 
and in the face of a week's lock- 
cut of our membe:ship by the 
company, said Daugherty. . 

The union’s previous contract 


185,560 RENT HIKES IN 
5 MONTHS OF 


The first five months’ operation 
of Gov. Dewey’s regulations have 
already resulted in a landlords’ 
bonanza of 185,560 rent’ increases, 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, state rent 
administrator, reported yesterday. 
McGoldrick said 112,405 of these) 
were “voluntary” increases, while 
73,155 were granted because lJand- 
lords provided * ‘additional” services 
or claimed “hardship.” The bulk; 
of of the increases were approved in 


DEWEY RULES 


‘one hand and the 


expired last July 2. The new con- 
tract had been under discussion 
since June 1. But meanwhile the 
CIO Packinghouse Workers had 


tried to muscle in. 


Fighting off the bosses with 
CIO raiders 
with the other, the UFCWU con- 
tinued negotiations. The Packing- 
house Workers petitioned for a 
collective bargaining agent elec- 
tion. It was thrown out by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


“The Packinghouse Workers 


New York City and averaged, ac- 
cording to McGoldrick, around 13' 
percent. 

The report by the Dewey ap- 
pointee confirmed the advance 


then started a pressure campaign 
against the rank and file members 
of Local 64, using many of the 
supervisors, a few dissident ele- 
ments who had fronted for the 


‘charges by the American Labor 
Party, Communist Party, CIO and 
other groups before the Mc- 
Goldrick regulations went into ef-| 
fect that they would be used to 
effect a huge steal from the ten- 
ants. 


FBI SHOUTS ‘REDS'-GEORGIA 


SHERIFF RAIDS 


WASHINGTON.—Two CIO or- 
ganizers related how an organiza- 
tion meeting in Dublin, Georgia 
was broken up by an FBI inspired 


sheriff who then jailed them for 
24 hours without charges. 
Organizer Clyde G. Brock and 
Charles H. Gillman, testified be- 
fore a Senate Labor Subcommittee 
that the sheriff swooped down at | 
a meeting with workers of the, 
Cordell Lumber Co. last Friday 
and demanded to_know what they 
were doing at “this damn n——r 
When told it was a 


ClO MEET 


union meeting, the sheriff replied, 
“Union, hell. You are holding a 
damn Communist meeting,” and 


‘last year, 


CIO during a comparable period 

and certain of the 

wenn boat owners themselves,” 
Daugherty. 


But Local 64 didn't bite. In- 
stead, it countered with a “no con- 
tract, no work” vote of the mem- 
bership. “With this, we were able 
to achieve the full effect of a strike 
without actually calling one,’ ex- 
plained Daugherty. 

During the week the ~annery 
was shut down, the company was 
forced to clear all employes so 
they could get their unemploy- 
ment benefits. 


Because “at the present moment, 


| 


threw them into jail. 

The sheriff, C arl Gay said he 
was “suspicious” of the meeting 
because the FBI had warned him 


to look out tor “Communists.” 


‘the entire fishing industry op the 
West Coast appears to be in finan- 
cial crisis,” said Daugherty, the 
union withdrew demands for wage 


The real story behind the red-| 
baiting raid emerged with the fact 
‘that the local lumber company, bit- 
terly anti-union, 
only 50 cents an hour in violation 
of the 75 cent minimum law, and 


ys its workers | 


increases now but got a reopen- 
ing clause for such things as wages, 
pensions, health plans, holidays, 
overtime and severance pay. 


The present minimum starting 
rate of $1.65 per hour for un- 


‘cuts that to 40 cents on minor 
'pretexts, 


NEARLY TWICE 


WASHINGTON, — The rate 
of profit in the motor vehicle 
industry jumped from 17.3 per- 
cent in 1940 to 31.7 precent in 
1950, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reported Monday. Of 25 
industries studied, only three 
failed to show a hi her rate of 
return on stockholders’ invest- 
ment, after deducting all costs, 
including federal taxes. 


Earlier statistics have estab- 
lished the increase in total prof- 
its of business since pre-war 
years. Profits in 1950 for man- 


—-< —— TT 


PROFIT 
OF 1940 


ufacturing concerns, both before 
and. after taxes, were unprece- 
dented. The present study, how- 
ever, dealt only with the rate of 
profit and found that here, too, 
there had been a sharp increase. 

Among industries showing the 
greatest gain in rate in the 10 
years were: Industrial chemicals, 
from 14.4 to 23.7 _ percent; 
rayon, fromm 8.6 to 17.9 percent; 
flat glass and glassware, from 
11.7 to 21.3 percent; petroleum 
refining, from 6.7 to 14.3 per- 
cent, . 


Radiator Plant Closes; 

PITTSBURGH.—The American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp. has closed its foundry for 
three and a half weeks until after 
Labor Day. Its enameling division 
will continue its operation - until 
all castings are finished, about two 
weeks, when it will also be closed. 
About a thousand worry will be 


| affected. } 
re 'E. AS eae iapieiget 
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1,000 Out of Work 


building materials, tight credit 
terms on purchases of new homes 
and confusion from changing price 
regulations. Al] these, he observed, 
combine to cause the slowdown in 
demand. 


the war policy of the adminis 


tichal is responsible for re s diem. 
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skilled work, the highest in the 
‘fish canning industry anywhere, 
was retained as part of the new 
contract, which was unanimously 
approved by 500 Local 64 mem- 
bers, 

| 


| 


Mediation in Copper 


U. S. Mediators were at work 
in Washington in efforts to bring 


‘!an agreement between unions of 


copper workers and seven major 
companies employing 100,000 
workers. The major union in the 
field is the unaffiliated Mine, Mill 
land Smelter Workers. Others are 
a number of AFL maintenance 
craft organizations with whom 
Mine-Mill has a cooperative rela- 
tionship, and the United Steel 
Workers. of America. 


Michigan CIO Confab 


Greater and more vigorous anti- 
Reuther strength was evident at 
the recent Michigan State ClO 
Convention. Reuther’s appearance 
las the featured speaker signaled 
a walkout by the large delegation 
of Ford, Local 600, led by its 
president Carl Stellato. This was 
in retaliation: for Reuther’s refusal 

same platform 
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Post-Gazette Urges House 


Reject ‘Loyalty’ 


PITTSBURGH. — Reject the 
Pechan Bill, advises the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

The advice appeared in the is- 
sue of Aug. 10, the day after Gov. 
John S. Fine had declared before 
the American Legion state conven- 
tion here that he could see “no 
valid reason why governmental 
employes and teachers should not 
subscribe to such an oath.” The 
day after the editorial the Legion 
convention endorsed the bill, 
which retiring Department Com- 
mander Joseph S. McCracken had 
termed the a baby.” 


THE EDITORIAL, based on 
rejection of the bill as a “practical 
weapon against Communism,” fol- 
lows: 

“The state House should stand 
fast against new pressures for 
passage of the Pechan Loyalty 
Oath Bill. The measure would re- 
quire teachers and other state em- 
ployes to take a loyalty oath in 
which any subversive activity 
foreswormn. .. . 

“ .. Aside from that rather ob- 
vious aspect of the proposal (that 
a Communist would not hesitate 
to take the oath ‘if it served his 
purposes’) the legislation itself is 
poorly drawn and would jeopardize 
the basic liberties of those it 
covered. 

“Take, for instance, the case of 
a teacher. The bill supersedes, as 
inadequate, the present Tenure 
Act under which teachers may be 
discharged for advocacy of or par- 
ticipation in ‘un-America or sub- 
versive doctrines. It adds an 
undefined test of loyalty and— 
most dangerous of all—provides 
that no one shall be eligible for 
State office.or employment in the 
public schools if he is a ‘subver- 
sive person or if there is reason- 
able doubt concerning his loyalty 
to the Government of the U. S. 
or. the Commonwealth of Penn- 


Oath Bill 


Sylvania. 

“Shall every public job in this 
State hang on the whim of ad- 
ministrators who might. entertain 
‘reasonable doubts? The oppor- 
tunities for abuse under this vague 
provision are —— 


“The bill does not attempt to 
define ‘loyalty.’ It lists a number 
of activities or associations which 
‘may be considered’ in the dis- 
charge of an employe, but the 
agency making them is not limited 
to them. 

“There are no boundaries within 
which loyalty is to be tested. The 
bill covers membership in any 
‘subversive’ organization and, in 
addition, any organization desig- 
nated by the Attorney General of 
the U. S. 

“There are other flaws in the 
legislation, but the above will 
suffice to indicate its undesirability. 
It would accomplish nothing ex- 
cept to pacify those who feel that 
anyone who disagrees with them 
is subversive and that any evil, 
materfal or spiritual, can be ban- 
ished by the simple device of pass- 
ing a law. 

“This restrictive legislation, no 
matter how well-intentioned, 
would threaten the foundations of 
our republic—free speech and free 
opinion. It would lead us into the 
paths of totalitarianism which ev- 
ery good American abhors and is 
conscientiously trying:-to avoid. 

“For those reasons we urge the 
House to kee 
reject this ill-considered legisla- 
tion.” 
| . 
| This editorial represents the op- 
position of a conservative news- 
paper which has done plenty of 
red-baiting on its own. Its posi- 
tion can influence a decisive sec- 
tion of the public, however, pro- 
vided the editorial is brought to 
their attention. 
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NEGRO REMAINS IN 


COUNCIL RACE 


PITTSBURGH.—By the narrow 
margin of 33 votes William P. 
Young, a Negro, lost the Republi- 
can nomination for City Council. 


Four were to be nominated out 
of 18 candidates. Walter J. Smith, 
fourth in the official count, received 
11,537 votes to 11,504 for Young. 


Houston Dargan, a Negro cab 
driver and former steelworker, re- 


‘mains in the race for City Council, 
having filed during the primary as 
an independent. 

An additional vacancy on City 
Council created by the death of 
Democratic member Walter Dem- 
mler occurred tao late for the pri- 
mary. The Democratic and Re- 
publican city committee will name 
the irrespective candidates. Neither 
committee is reported considering 
a Negro for the position. 


ALIQUIPPA, Pa.—Bruce Ed- 
wards, one of two Negroes running 
for Republican candidate for 
borough auditor, won the primary 
nomination. 


CLAIRTON, Pa.—Negro voters 
here, particularly in the. Blair 
Heights section, united as a body 
to defeat Mrs. Mary Taylor, in- 
cumbent member of the School 
Board, who had bitterly fought 


against hiring Negro teachers. 


Report Murray Seeks Steel Wage-Reopening 


By ARTHUR DAVIS 

PITTSBURGH. — Considerable 
speculation is going around in 
steel union circles and the labor 
movement generally as to whether 
CIO United Steelworkrs President 
Philip. Murray will ask a wage- 
reopening before mid-November, 
when the union contract provides 
negotiations may begin Dec. 1 
with changes not effective, how- 
ever, until Jan. 1 or later. 

In his column “Labor Front,” 
George Shradle of the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph, notes that steel- 
workers are “reported somewhat 
restless,” seeing the United Auto 
Workers union and others faring 
better during the past year while 
their own union is tied up by their 
last year contract. He reports ru- 
mors of Murray trying to get U.S. 
Steel and other major producers 
to advance the date for wage ne- 
gotiations to the middle of next 
month. 

' Shradle believes that the CIO 
Sag age is driving to get “bene- 

ts for the steelworkers equivalent 
to or better than what Walter P. 
Reuther has for his auto workers 
in the General Motors industry 
pattern” and “a step ahead of 
what his one-time boss and friend 
John L. Lewis will get in the lat- 
ters next United Mine Workers 
negotiations.” 

* 

THE SUN-TELEGRAPH writ- 

ter reports that “a canvass of ob- 


‘contract reduced the difference by 
4% cents an hour. 

Union shop demands will cer- 
tainly be an issue. The only major 
steel producer that has conceded 
this to date is the Crucible Steel 
Co. However, the USW has won 
numerous union shop elections, 
usually by overwhelming majori- 
ties. 


* 


AS CONCERNS escalator 
clauses regulating wages automati- 
cally by increases or declines in 
living costs, Shradle points out 


that Murray has hitherto opposed 


“pegging wages to the rise and 
fall of the cost-of-living index.” 

Concluding the survey, Shradle 
raises “the unanswered question 
as to where demands will fit under 
the Wage Stabilization formula,” 
pointing out that the last raise, 
which averaged 16 cents an hour, 
leaves nothing under the ten per- 
cent formula, pegged to Jan. 1950. 
That raise, he says, established a 
basic rate of $1.31 an hour, with 
the average about $1.88. 

This question of accepting the 
10 percent limitation on increases 
and waiting. for the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board to raise that limit 
is becoming a sore point whith 
the -steelworkers, as with others. 
Thousands and thousands of wage 
demands over the Board's limit 
have been acceded to by employ- 
ers but have been lying in the files 
of the Wage Stabilization Board 


servers close to the steel industry 
has brought out these early ob- 
servations: that Murray probably 
will ask for wage adjustments ap- 


for months. 
. 


THAT THESE DELAYS are a 
part of the regular procedure of 


proximating 25 cents an hour by 


the Board for holding down wages 


upping wage rates in the 32 job/and thus cheating workers while 


classifications, the elimination of 


inequities, and improved incentive 
plans.” 

Six or eight paid holidays will 
be asked. None are provided in 
the present contract although long 
a in other opp aga ’ 

_Keduction _the . present .ten- 
cents-an-hour differential in -the: 


at the same time swindling them 
by assuring them of the Board’s 
aim to act promptly on such mat- 
ters was disclosed in last Sunday’s 
Pittsburgh Press by Fred W. Per- 
kins, its special Washington cor- 
respondent.. | wie 


of-labor dapute setdouelts, ant 


wage stabilization by the National: 


‘War Labor Board during World 
War II. Author of the book, just 
published by the Labor Depart- 
ment, is Dr. John P. Dunlop. 

Dunlop was a representative of 
the “public” on the Board and is 
one of the six “public” members 
of the present Wage Stabilization 
Board. He is a professor at Har- 
vard and, according to Perkins, 
known widely as an authority on 
labor-management relations. 

* 

THE WAGE sstabilization pro- 
gram during the last world war, 
Dr. Dunlop writes. “involved the 
skilful use of delay in making 
changes in policy. Since a program 
of absolute wage freeze was im- 
practicable, if not impossible, the 
difference between wage stabili- 
zation and wage inflation is simply 
ithe rate of wage change. 


“One of the principal objectives 
of stabilization is to slow down 
the rate of change. This involved 
the skilful use of delay. ... 
| “The use of delay as a stabiliz- 
ing technique is a subtle process 
requiring the most skilful admin- 
istrator (in other words, a_high- 
priced Harvard professor—Ed.) A 
ood deal of stabilization was de- 
ay, or more accurately, slow mo- 
tion.” 

This exposure of how the ad- 
ministration is openly swindling 
the workers—with the connivance 
of their leaders in so far as these 
do not reveal the wage stabili- 
zation hoax—should be posted on 
every bulletin board and union 
hall in the country. , 


CHINESE PLEDGE 
THEIR SUPPORT 

PEKING (ALN).—The All-China 
Federation of Labor sent a “mes- 
sage to the General Confederation 
of Labor (CGT) in Paris pledging 
wholehearted support to Henri 
Martin -who .was sentenced by a 
Brest military tribunal to five years 


for an end*to: France's ‘colonial M 


“war in Vietnam: )-' 


in «jail for distributing leaflets call- 


Michael A. Musmanno, who is 
ensured a seat on the State Su- 
preme Court by his victory in the 
Democratic primary. 

Duff, in a press-agented “sur- 
prise’ appearance at the conven- 
tion, warned against “fake” Rus- 
sian peace proposals. “Everything 
the Russians do is fakery,’ he 
shouted. “They have decided to 
destroy us and everything we 
stand for.” 

American Communists should 
not be toyed with any longer, he 
declared, and as for Communists 
of other countries, they could not 
be trusted no matter what they 
did or said. 

“Duff Tells Legionaires, U. S. 
Should Hang Reds,” was the front 
page headline in the Post-Gazette. 

* 

BOTH DUFF and Musmanno 
reflect the fear of the big indus- 
trialists and financiers who fear 
economic crisis should demands 
for peace prevail and a halt be 
called to the endless piling up of 
armaments. 

The Mellons have huge back- 
logs of war orders accumulating 
at their Aluminum Co. of America, 
the Westinghouse, Gulf Oil and 
the Koppers Co. U. S. Steel, Jones 
& Laughlin, and other big steel 
concerns in the state are making 
untold millions out of the Korean 
slaughter and military supplies for 
Europe, Asia and the rest of the 
world controlled by this country. 

Of course, Duff knows, and 
Musmanno, too, that, as the Wall 
Street Journal pointed out Aug. 
3 in a report from its Washington 
bureau, the heads of the military 
services are lying about the war 
danger in order to scare bigger 
appropriations out of Congress. 

“What they (Marshall and Pace) 
really fear,” the Journal says, “is 
a letdown in the arms program, 
as fighting subsides in Korea, And 
they want to be sure Congress 

eons the full $61 bil- 
lion they are asking for defense 
in the current fiscal year. Hence, 


the war scare.” 
. 


CAGEY Judge Musmanno got 
the limelight by dropping in on 
the state legislature at Harrisburg 
before the opening of the Legion 
convention and arranging for the 
bi-partisan introduction of like 
bills in both houses outlawing the 
Communist Party and making any 
member liable to a 20-year im- 
prisonment or a $10,000 fine. 
Property or funds used for “Com- 
munist’ purposes would be de- 
clared forfeit. 

However, this maneuver im- 
mediately drew from Democratic 
House Minority Leader Hiram G. 
Andrews a blistering condemna- 
ion, pointing out that the judge 
was lobbying for passage of a bill 
which, if passed, would come be- 
fore him later on the State Su- 
preme Court for decision on its 
constitutionality. 

“Only a poseur, a victim of ex- 
hibitionism in its advanced stage 
would elect ‘to follow such a 
course,’ Andrews declared. 

Musmanno wedged himself into 
a conspicious place at the con- 
vention and on the reviewing 
stand at the Legion parade. The 
i, _ boasts _ drawn 
up by himself personally, was en- 
dorsed by the Lesindhele: who 
were urged to pressure their state 
representatives and senators to 
support it. 

. 

CLOSE BEHIND these two 

redbaiters and war incendiaries 


PITTSBURGH.—The state convention of the American Legion erupted into an orgy 
of redbaiting and incendiary war provocations. 
Chief competitors in this were Pennsylvania U. S. Senator James H, Duff and Judge 


SEN. DUFF 


bill, which was passed by the State 
Senate but has been tied up in a 
committee of the House. Disre- 
garding the fact that the bill has 
encountered tremendous opposi- 
tion, he said that “only a few 
teachers in a few places now ob- 
ject to it.” The convention en- 
dorsed the bill. 


General Clark in a demand for 
“more divisions, more planes and 
more ships” termed the Russians 
“liars, murderers and cheats,” with 
whom there is “no fair play, no 
honesty, no decency. His ad- 
dress was clearly intended to in- 
cite the Legionaires to violence 
against anybody daring to urge 
peaceful relations with the Soviet 
Union, the People’s Democracies 
ror People’s China. Clark reflected 
the contempt of the military for 
civilian opposition to the plans of 
the brass hats.” 

* 


U. S. SENATOR Edwafd Mar- 
tin and Pittsburgh Mayor David 
Lawrence contributed to the gen- 
eral redbaiting, as did Dr. Clar- 
ence, dean of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity law school, who called for 
a battle against “statism,” which, 
he asserted, was leading people 
to believe that “progress and hap- 
piness are somehow bound up 
with centralization of govern- 
ment.” 

* 

WHILE THE CONVENTION 
was going on and all its redbaiting 
and war incitations were being re- 
ported in big front-page —head- 
lines in the three local dailies, the 
trial for alleged sedition of Andy 
Onda and Jim Dolsen was drag- 
ging along for its eighth month 
before ~Judge Henry X. O'Brien. 
How there could be any possibili- 
ty. of the jury's not being affected 
by this violent baiting of Commu- 
nists and supporters of peace is 
beygnd human _ comprehension, 
yet that is the pretense maintained 
by the Prosecution. 


END TELEPHONE STRIKE 

SAN FRANCISCO. (FP). — The 
strike of 10,000 phone operators 
in the Communications Workers, 
CIO, against’ the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was 
settled after 10.days, by a new 
one-year contract giving a 10 per- 
cent across-the- raise. 
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came Gov. John S. Fine ‘and 
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— Shapes Up 
~ On Right to Bail 


By Harry Raymond 


A NATION-WIDE FIGHT began shaping up in de- 
tense of the Eighth Amendment to the U. S. Constitution, 


7 


which Attorney General McGrath has sought to scrap 


through denial of reasonable bail 
for persons accused under thought | 
control provisions of the Smith Act | 
and his outright denial of bail for 
non-citizens dragnetted for polit- 
ical heresy in the Immigration 
Services Aug. 2 roundup. 
* 


DEVELOPMENTS included: 

1—A demonstration of 500 be- 
fore the Hall of Justice in Los 
Angeles protesting imprisonment 
of 12 California victims of the 
Smith Act in unprecedented bail 
ranging from $25,000 to $75,000. 

2—Vigorous denunciation by De- 
troit Federal Judge Arthur E. 
Lederle of the Attorney General’- 
act of revoking bail posted by the 
Civil Rights Congress in political 
deportation proceedings for Mich- 
igan non-citizens. He ordered the 
original bail reinstated. 

3—A_ hard- hitting court fight in 
Baltimore resulted in an order by 
Federal Judge Calvin Chestnut to 
reduce bail set for Roy Wood and 


in Federal Court to compel the 
‘Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to accept: bail offered for 


freedom of some dozen non-citi-. 
Bail originally posted for 


zens. 
these McCarran Law victims was 
revoked by the Attorney General. 
When new bondsmen came for- 


ward they were rejected on 
grounds of membership in trade 
unions and_ the 


5—The Attorney General's no- 
bail campaign, originally aimed at 
persons accused of political heresy,| 
was broadened to include 30 non- 
political Pakistan seamen arrested 
in a New York immigration round- 
up. The seamen charged in an 
habeas corpus writ, rejected by 
Federal Judge Gregory F. Noonan, 


'that they were illegally denied 


‘the right of bail ewaiting their 
voluntary departure as working 
sailors. They charged racial dis- 
crimination and said they were 


George Meyers, victims of a third) jailed because they evans =" Moslems 


Smith Act roundup, from $75,000, 
to $20,000 each. Maurice Braver. | | 
man, attorney for these two men, 
arrested with his clients, had his 
original bail of $75,000 cut to 
$5,000. The fight continues in B Bal-| 
timore to slash this bail to a fig- 
ure the prisoners can meet. | 

4—-In New York City habeas 
corpus proceedings were launched | 


and “of the Indian race.’ 
. 
THE FACT that’ hardened 
criminals, gangsters such as Frank 
Costello, counterfeiters, mail) 
thieves and narcotic peddlers are| 
regularly released in reasonable 
‘bail, while honest men and women 
accused of political opposition are 
(Continued on Page 7) | 


International | 
Workers Order. : 


DOUBLE-CROSSED? 
Army Brass Stalls 
At Kaesong Taiks 


— See Editorial on Page 5 and Story on Page 3 — 
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Leaders. of the Communist Party of China, the Central People’s Government and demucratic 
parties are shown as they received the salute of 40,000 persons in Peking on the occasion of the 
30th anniversary of the Communist Party of China on June 30. (left to right): Chen Yun, chairman 
of the Committee of Financial and Economic Affairs; Kuo Mo-jo, chairman of the Committee of Cul- 
tural and Educational Affairs; Chang: Po-chun, Minister of Communications and secretary of the 
China Democratic League; Chen Shu- -tung, vice-chairman of the People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference; Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh, government vice chairman; Chang Lan, vice chairman of 
the government and chairman of the China Democratic League; Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government and head of the Communist Party; Li Chi-shen, government vice chairman 
and head of the Revolutionary Committee of the Kuomintang. 


Big Struggles Loom Over 
New Wage Freeze Formula 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
STRIKES, authorized but most- 
ly unauthorized, and pressure for 
wage raises in many industries, are 
only preliminary sparring for what 
looms like a big wage struggle by 
the end of the year or sooner. 
Main attention centers on steel 
and its million workers who last 
won a raise in December 1950 
and whose last earlier raise came in 
the middle of 1948. Their contract 
runs out with the year 1951. Their 
last raise averaging 16 cents was 
estimated at just about 10 percent. 
Unless they crash through the 
BLS Price Index ceilng, the new 
freeze formula set by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, the steel work- 
ers will come out of next negotia- 
tions with just a few pennies an 


hour. 
* 


ACCORDING to the new for- 
mula, wages can climb above the 
10 percent limit, by the number of 
points the BLS Index climbed since 
Jan. 15, 1951. The latest BLS re- 

ort shows its price index climbed 

y 3.7 ns tong om “181.5 to 185.2. 
On the basis of the current hourly 
earnings in basic steel of $1.88, 
the allowable raise would be just 
about four cents an hour. 

That is assuming, ‘of course, 

(Continued on Page 7) 


Harlem Wants Ben Davis Back 


While the direct fight for the freedom of the im- 
prisoned Communist leader goes on, Harlem also 


extends the fight for the things he stood for. 
—See Page 5 


Pay Tribute to Mother Bloor 


Thousands joined in paying their last tributes to 
Mother Bloor, workingclass leader who died at the 
age of 89. —See Page 4 for news and biography. 


Visit Congressmen for Peace 


Delegations of their constituents will visit Senators 
arid Congressmen this weekend to urge them to 


seek an end to the needless killings in Korea. 
—See Page 3 


Feared to Let Youth in Berlin 


Young people were forcibly. prevented from get- 
ting to the World Youth Festival, but many 
eluded border guards to attend —See Page2 
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uth in Berlin 


BUT HUNDREDS SLIPPED PAST GUARDS 


TO ATTEND WORLD Y 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 
BERLIN (By Mail) 


YOUNG PEOPLE from all over. 
Europe—including scores of Ameri-' 
cans—were forcibly prevented 


OUTH FESTIVAL 


the Low countries and even Scan- 
dinavia. 


On the other hand, the ten-mile 


the 75-year-old 
chancellor Adenauer placed 
around the German Democratic 


barriers which 


OMMUNIST PARTY OF CHINA 
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ass meeting of 40,000 people in Peking celebrating the 30th anniversary of the Communist Party of China. 


|\‘We are moved by the...desire to promote...closed understanding’ 


! 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


York American correspondent, Kar] 


MOSCOW usspR |i. Von Wiegand, more than 30 


Republic hasn't daunted the west- 
ern German youth. Even the bor- 


from getting to the World Youth 
Festival here. The stories of how 


lyears ago. Coming down to more 
‘recent times it was borne out, as 
the magazine “News” recalls, “in 


THE OBVIOUS and logical 
facts of life don’t interest most 


No New ‘Line’... 
Means What It Says 


stead of on the battlefield. And 
one thing which this new English 
language Soviet publication is try- 
ing to do—evidently with some 
success—is to surmount the iron 


the doddering and enraged govern- | 


ments of the Marshallized coun- 


tries did their utmost to block the 
free exchange of people and ideas 
in Germany'’s\ capital are growing 
by the hour. The tales of heroism 
—especially of the youth from 
western Germany—are_already be- 
coming legends. 

Last week, a French plane car- 
rying the young heorine, Ray- 
monde Dien—who had been arrest- 
ed last year after lying on. rail- 
way tracks to prevent munitions 
shipments—was stopped in Brus- 
sels en route to Berlin. All pas- 
sengers, including several Ameri- 
cans, were shipped back to 
France. It was noted that the At- 
Jantic Pact seems to involve co- 
operation by the police forces of 


all countries under Washington's 


leadership. 


At least a thousand, including 
several hundred British youth and 
probably many Americans, were 
. trapped in the western sectors of 
Austria, They tried to go through 
after having been denied transit 
across western Germany. 


The Italian government stopped 


‘der guards, heavily armed (and 
American equipped) plus the im- 
prisonment of hundreds each day 
have been. useless. 


In southern Germany, wheré a 
railway train passes close to the 
‘Democratic: Republic, several hun- 
dred kids last week pulled the 
brakes and made a sprint for the 
frontier. They got away with it 
‘before the guards could halt them. 


There is another story of how 
three boys and a girl swam the 
Werra River to reach the East. 
At the Baltic border point of Tra- 
'vemunde, several hundred mem- 
bers of the Free German Youth 
went swimming at a_ western 
beach. Then they meandered far 
enough over toward the east to 
‘surprise the guards, get out in 
‘their dripping suits and vanish into 
the villages of the Republic. This 
story has all of Berlin chuckling. 

In Schleswig - Holstein, one 
group of kids found themselves 
without fare; it is reported that 
‘the western police paid their way 
across to the East. 

Several hundred Italian youth 
simply mushroomed through Aus- 


tria, minus visas, bluffing as tour- 


capitalist diplomats, here or else- 
where. So it's not surprising that 
they are currently in a dither about 
a so-called “new” Soviet line, or 
“new Soviet tactics. 

Over fabolous numbers of cock- 
tails these people are trying to de- 
cide whether Jacob Malik’s appeal 
for a Korean cease-fire Ho the 
appearance of the new English 
language publication “News’ rep- 
resents a new policy. And if it is 
new just what is it. 

Roughly the diplomats divide 
into two groups. One says that 
the latest Soviet peace proposals 
are not meant to bring about peace 
at all. The other says that the 
Soviet Union can bring about an 
easing of world tension unilaterally, 
regardless of what the U. S. gov- 
ernment does. The obvious and 
logical facts of life show how wrong 
both groups are. 

It would be unfortunate if west- 
ern| circles failed to see that the 
Soviet Union, both the government 
and the people, believe exactly 
what the magazine “News says. 

7 . We are moved by the 


earnest desire to promote . , 
closer understanding between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and 


the last war when many different 


nations together with the Soviet 
Union fought shoulder to shoulder 
to defeat their common enemy— 


and ergy pres of all nations, 
the foe of civilized society.” 

And in the last six pears this pol- 
icy has been repeatedly reaffirm- 


ed, as in Stalin's conversations with 
Eric Johnston, Harold Stassen and 
Elliot Roosevelt; Stalin’s reply to 
questions from Henry. Wallace, etc. 
‘During these same years the Soviet 
‘delegation in the United Nations 
has proposed world disarmament, 
| third reduction of arms, to 


‘a one 
be followed by even more drastic 
cuts. It has called for a ban on the 
atomic bomb and establishment of 
international controls and imspec- 
tion to enforce such a ban. Soviet 
‘Foreign Minister Vishinsky has also 
made it clear that in the Soviet 
view such atomic controls and in- 
spection should not be subject to 
a veto in its day to day operations. 
: -_ 


AT THE OUTBREAK of the 


.|Korean fighting Stalin replied to 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru's ap- 
peal for settlement of the dispute 


curtain set up by the U. S. gov- 


‘fascism, the enemy of the liberty, 


ernment, which has prevented so 
many people in the West from 
learning exactly what the Soviet 
Union wants and what’s going on 
here. 

That iron curtain has concealed 
from the American people the ob- 
vious and logical facts that the 
Soviet Union wants— 

® Negotiations to prevent the 
remilitarization of Germany and 
Japan; 

® Two-way trade between East 
and West; 

® A ban on the atomic bomb 


under strict international control 
and inspection; 

® And a five-power peace pact. 

* 

PERHAPS the most ludicrous 
argument of western diplomats is 
the one that even though the Soviet 
‘Union has proposed all the above, 
and though the U. S. Government 
has rejected them all, the Soviet 
Government alone can change the 
international climate. 

True enough, it was the Soviet 
Union which once again took the 


linitiative to bring about peace in 


Korea. But western propaganda 


all issuance of passports to any- the Anglo-Saxon world. We are|in the UN Security Council with|makes the mistake of saying that 


body between August 5 and 19 in/ists and getting away with it. The 
the frantic effort to keep Italian|Swiss government is said to have 


youth from Berlin. Similar iron| blocked 300 of an expected Swiss 
curtains have been thrown up im delegation. 


Soviets to Attend Parley on ‘ 


‘cogent reason why nations should 
: . 
‘not cooperate in peace and con- 


firmly persuaded that there is no 


an immediate YES. Stalin's YES 
was accompanied by a somewhat 


cord no matter what the political 
structures or social systems of their | 


delayed and very sour NO 
from our own State Department. 
This is not to say that theres 


countries may be.” nothing new in Malik’s initiative 


THAT PRINCIPLE was pro-|contents of the first two issues of 
claimed by the Soviet Government the magazine “News.” What is new 
‘one day after it was founded, in its is that the world sees another 
famous decree on peace, Nov. 8,|strong appeal from the Soviet Un- 


it was- weakness which prompted 
the proposal. After all, the Soviet 
people now the strength of the 
Korean people and the Chinese 
volunteers because they are de- 


for a Korean, cease-fire, or in the) 


fending their countries against in- 
vaders who have come many 
thousands of miles to lay waste 
to their lands. On this. issue as on 
every other question dividing the 
powers there has to be mutual 


Japan; War Gang Panicky 


THE SOVIET UNION’s accep-, 


tance of Washington’s invitation 
to attend the Japanese peace treaty 
conference in San Francisco on 
Sept. 4 has visibly saddened the 
war-mongers. This parley was ex- 


ure to provide reparations. 
India has also joined the Soviet 
Union in attacking the Truman 
government's failure to invite Peo- 
ple’s China to the parley and for 
its refusal to provide for the) re- 


— to be a _ speech-making 
ormality to be wound up in four 


days with the nations present then 


signing the treaty exactly as it was 
drawn up by Republican banker- 


turn of Taiwan (Formosa) to China 

as provided by the 1943 Cairo 

Declaration of the Allied Powers. 
* 


THE SOVIET UNION has, in 


racist, John Foster Dulles, for the 
State Department. 


Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet 
Deputy Foreigi Minister, will 
head the Soviet. delegation, and 


ized_that the preliminar 


addition, denounced the rearming 


of Japan as a violation of the Pots- 


dam Agreement and has emphas- 


| work on 
the treaty should have been done 


pro-war newspapers in this country 
enly describe Washington as 


oO 
“Fearf ul” that his presence will 
rally the Asian nations to fight) 


the craft treaty. 
* 


Foreign Ministers, not as a private 
preserve of the Truman govern- 
ment. 


Asian governments which were in- 


THE TREATY would transform 
Japan into a military base for Wall 
Street, permit the reconstitution of| 
Japanese war industry and armed 
forces and, as payment to, the 
Japanese ruling class, absolve it 
from making any payment for war 
damages resulting from Japan’s 
fascist war of aggression. 

‘4 The Philippines, Burma and In- 


vited to San Francisco—Indonesia, 
India, Burma and the Philippines 
—have accepted the invitation. 
Fifty countries which declared war 
against Japan were asked to come. 
Thus far 30 have accepted. The 
two countries which, with the 
U. S., contributed the major blows 
against Japanese fascism were 
either barred, like People’s China, 


:idonesia, suffering heavy losses 


; . 


- dronm » the: Japanese - occupation, )its would not come, as. in the: case 
have dendunted* the treaty’s fail-' : it] 
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or invited in the fervent hope that 


of the Soviets, 
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1917. It was formulated explicitly 
in Lenin’s interview with the New 
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ion for settlement of differences 
around the conference table in- 


Mass Rally to Celebrate Birthday 


Of William L. Patterson 


William L. Patterson, Negro 
leader, head of the Civil Rights 
Congress and champion of many 
world-famous campaigns defend- 
ing the victims of legal injustice, 
will be honored on his 60th birth- 
day, Aug. 23, at a mass celebra- 


tion rally at the Riverside Plaza 
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‘Hotel, 253 W. ‘73rd St... Paying 
‘him tribute will be such prominent 
public spokesmen as Paul Robe- 
son—who will (also sing; Mrs. 
Charlotta Bass, former publisher 
of the California Fagle, and other 
prominent personalities. 


Tickets at $1.20 are available 
at the Defense Committee for Wil- 
liam L. Patterson, 23 W. 26th St., 
New York City; phone Oregon 
9-1657, 

The name of Mr. Patterson has 
long been associated with the de- 
fense in historic persecution trials, 
dating from the case of Sacc~ and 


Vanzetti in 1927. Included in the 
list of civil rights battles he has 
led are names like Scottsboro, 
Tom Mooney, Angelo Herndon, 
Willie McGee, Mrs. Rose Ingram, 


the Trenton Six, Paul Washington: 


and Wesley Wells. Thousands of 
other victims have also been 
championed by~ Patterson, who 
was national head of the Interna- 


* tional Labor Defense before his 
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‘responsibility for a settlement. 
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SOME COMMENTATORS pro- 
fess to see a contradiction between 
the Malik appeal and the fervent 
expressions in favor of cooperation 
by the magazine .“News” on the 
one hand Molotov’s recent speech 
in Warsaw on ‘the other. Such 
commentators reveal their inability 
to understand Soviet policy. Yes, 
Malik proposed peace. And the 
magazine “News says there is no 
cogent reason why the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Anglo-Saxon countries 
cannot live in péace and concord. 
Molotov ‘in his speech pointed 
out: 

“The peace movement is also 
growing in the capitalist countries, 
in the West and East. Precisely .- 
for this reason did the voice of the 
representative of the Soviet Union, 
calling for a cessation of hostilities 
and truce in Korea, resound with 
such force.” 

In other words the Soviet people 
have tremendous confidence in 
something western diplomats and 
capitalist journalists hold in con- 
‘ttempt—the sentiments and will of 
the people. Here they agree with 
Abraham Lincoln that you cant 
fool all of the people all of the 

believe in here is 
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‘(Continued from Page 1) 
that there is no substantial change 
in the index. It need hardly be 
said that the steel workers, al- 
ready very restless, will scorn a 
raise of tour cents or anything 
like it. And they are more likely 
to be impressed by their own shop- 
ping experience than the obvious- 
ly faked BLS statistics. 


IT WAS LARGELY on the basis 
of the 10 percent the stee] union 
accepted without a fight last year, 
that the Wage Stabilization Board 
some weeks a set a 10 percent 
wage freeze formula. The big 
question for the stabilizers as for’ 
all workers is whether the steel 
union will take a cheap deal or 
insist on a real raise. The decision 
in steel can have a tremendous 
influence on the wage level gener- 
ally. It may also decide whether 
labor will be content to accept 
the BLS Index as authentic, and 
trail behind it; or whether labor 
will reassert its right to win IM- 
PROVEMENTS in its REAL 
wages. 

The magazine Business Week, 
hardly able to suppress its satisfac- 
tion with the new wage formula, 
says that from now on collective 
bargaining will not be the pri- 
mary influence on wages, but what 
BLS claims is the change in the 
cost of living. 


Business Week further adds that 
this wage policy, of at best stand- 


ing still, will be likely “staying on 
after the emergency and it has a| 


“long life expectancy.” The maga- 
zine further e ts the formula 
to practically eliminate strikes. 
THIS BUSINESS VIEWPOINT 
should now make ‘it even more 
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Electrolysis 


IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


Hair Forever! Famous experts .re- 
move unwanted hair permanently from 
face, or body. Privacy. Sensationa) ! 
acw methods. Quick results. Men also ! 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West Sth St. 
Suites 


(adj. Saks) 
1101-1108 @ LO $-4218 
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THE HAMMER SONG 


DETROIT, Mich. — Several 
thousand Ford foundry workers, 
their families and their friends, 
cheered Paul Robeson, Vito Mar- 
cantonio, Rev. Charles A. Hill and 
their own United Auto Workers 
Local 600 officers at their big Paris 
Park picnic Sunday, as they called 
for a militant fight for peace. 

“Eight hundred million people 
all over the world,” said Robeson, 
“are determined to impose peace. 
They want to be friends with us. 
They just wonder why we dont 
put into straitjackets the generals 
and diplomats who stir up trouble.” 

The way to solve shop griev- 
ances, the famous Negro singer 
explained, is first of all to halt the 
war. 

“Without peace, there can be 
no security!” he said. 

Robeson paid homage to the 
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peace, security and brotherhood.” 

The audience also warmly greet- 
ed Robeson’s announcement that 
he intended to visit Detroit again 
before November to help the elec- 
tion campaign of Rev. Charles A. 
Hill who will “vigorously defend 
the rights of all the common peo- 
ple and run circles around the 
corporation hacks.” 


Hill’s candidacy for Common 
Council has) the official support of 
Local 600's| executive, it was an- 
nounced by James Watts, chairman 
of Local 600’s FEPC Committee. 
Recording Secretary William 
Hood, who left a hospital bed to 
honor the ‘Local’s guests, urged 
the gathering to fight for FEPC 
and do everything to assure Hill’s 
election. 


Rev. Hill himself, greeted by 
an ovation, jurged “Let us go as a 
mighty army to bring the govern- 


magnificient unity achieved be- 
tween Negro and white worker, 
native and foreign born in the 
Ford local. "You have done this,” 
he pointed out, “because you had 
to do it for survival. Speedup is 
no respecter of color. Layoffs 
strike regardless of national ori- 
gin. Such must be the answer, 
he stressed, to the auto barons’ 
principle of “divide and rule,” to 
“residential segregation, to the mis- 
used power of the policemen’s 
billy, to the deportation hysteria.” 


There are two ways to stay out 
of jail, Robeson declared. One is 
to “learn the goosestep, the other 
to roll up your sleeves and fight” 
for freedom. 


Robeson’s choice obviously ap- 
proved by his listeners, was to 
“continue comforting the oppress- 
ed, challenging -entrenched greed 
and encouraging the fight for 


THOUSANDS OF FORD WORKERS HAIL ROBESON AT PICNIC 


ment of Detroit back to the peo- 


ple.” 

Attorney eGorge Crockett pre- 
sented Vito -Marcantonio to the 
picnic crowd, and the militant for- 
mer congressman, in turn, praised 
Croekett as “one of the ablest at- 
torneys in the U. S.” whose work 
will “long be remembered after 
judicial tyrants are cast into ob- 
livion.” 

Marcantoniéd took issue with 
President Truman’s minimizing of 
the unemployment crisis in De- 
troit of 100,000, pointing out that 
joblessness “always happens so 
long as we have an economic pro- 
gram geared to war.” 

He charged that the Democratic 
and Republican bosses don’t want 
peace, and that is why they are 


quibbling over cease-fire at the 
38th parallel. 


clear why C. E. Wilson of Gen- 
eral Motors (and Reuther, too 
boasted that his “escalator” wage 
‘formula would set a new wage 
plan for all industries. The use of 
the BLS index as a means of pull- 
‘ing down wage standards also 
‘point up the importance of the 
contribution the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers to 
the labor movement when it made 
‘a study of the index and exposed 
‘it as a false measure of cost of 
living standards, very much biased 
against the wage earner. 


We are dealing with a well cal- 
culated effort by Big Business and 
the government (with the agree- 
ment of the labor representatives 
on\the WSB) to end the right of 
workers for IMPROVEMENTS in 
their living standards for many 
years to come. 


bail posted by the Civil Rights 
Congress Bail Fund. 

“I am not ruling that the At- 
torney General of the United 
States may not refuse to approve 
a government bond as security for 


Fight for Bail 
Shapes Up 


(Continued from Page 1) 


‘lared the Detroit jurist. “All I 
ordered to post fantastic and un-| ‘ ed ap i 
precedented bail is beginning to| 2 raving Ss that this court has 
cause considerable concern among) 2° @uthority to reluse to approve 
poms a such security. 
‘growing sections of the popula- ioe . 
| tion. 
The high bail demanded in the! M ae LEDERLE ; 
[political cases actually adds up|: cGrath's policies.of making bail 
‘to denial of the right of bail. This 
denial has been especially vindic- 
tive and illegal in the cases of 
the foreign born victims. 
* 

TWICE $5,000 in U.S. Treas- 
ury bonds were posted for re- 
lease of the Jewish leader and 


the right of bail. 
Concerning refusal of the At- 
torney General to accept bail 


izations he labels as “subversive,” 


Judge Lederle said. “This is car- 


'sociation, which is so repugnant 


Win Negro Ins. Vote 


bail in an immigration matter,” de-| 


from persons belonging to organ-| 


rying the doctrine of guilt by as-' 


assailed 


so excessive as to virtually dent; | 


The agents and office employes 
of the North Carolina Mutual Co.., 
largest Negro insurance firm in the 
United States voted 33 to 27 for 
the Distributive Processing and 
Office union as their collective bar- 
gaining agent for the Philadelphia 
office, A year ago the DPO lost by 
a narrow margin. 


IN QUEENS 
Complete Optical Service 
Kyes Examined Classes Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
89-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Oper Men.. Wea. Fri. @:30 AM tea Pm 
fues. Thurs Sat 9-98 te 4 — OL 8.2959 


——— 


lave your eyes 

examined oy «4 

competent oculist 
M.D. 


political writer Alexander Bittel- 


So far the indications are that " Soe Muriel 
the planners may miscalculate with|}™@0. The first bondsman, Muriel) 


/ . : . 
the new formula as much as they Symington, po =. Py me) 
ervice’ because e 


to our American system, to the 
extreme length of charging that 
government bonds become tainted | 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


’ 
: 


freeze wages at the 10 percent line. 
The United Rubber Workers win- 
ning raises of 12 to 13 cents—8% 
cents of the amount, or about six 

ercent, “above ceiling.” The 
union's fight now centers on forcing 
WSB approval. 

* 


THE COPPER WORKERS with 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers the key union, is_ similarly 
pressing for a more substantial 
raise than the formula allows. Nu- 


similar “above ceiling” raises are 
piling up to add to the pressure. 
It is that pressure and tHe pres- 
sure of the rank and file of the 
steel mills for something better 
than four cents for 1951, on the 
one hand, and the plan of the 
coal m‘ners to most likely raise 
the ante still higher next April, 
that may force Philip Murray to 
make a substantial wage bid. 


BANKS OF MARBLE 


Sung by THE WEAVERS 
10” Unbreakable Record 
Send $1.00 (includes postage and 
handling). or pick up at the 
UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 


27 Union Square West 
NY. 3, N.Y. 


— — ee 


Insurance 


—— 


CARL — JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


Moving and Storage 
A Aa TEN 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
Saar aed Ae. GR 7-2457 


wear Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELiABLE 


ee 


" Opticians-and Optometrists 
UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Unly Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


fel. NEvirts 8-9160 
Closed re yah Sundays during } 


ta Bees 9 ; Meer 
Shoah, aha agen F es 
Kb O65 ste BR: bebe som 


tas - a 


aaa kt. 


= 


pO Nye vi 2 a i 
eves EXAMINED | EXE EXERCISES | 


There is an additional important 
'factor—the membership of the 
UAW and a fast-developing anti- 
Reuther leadership that is de- 
veloping within it. After a year of 
the Wilson-Reuther five-year esca- 
lator pact, there is a strong move- 
ment developing to crash through 
it for a raise. One need only to 
study the temper of the auto 
workers in the shops these days 
to see that it will take more than 
contract clauses to put it down. 


did earlier when they sought to | Immigration 


merous other agreements providing 


was a member of the Joint Anti- by ownership. 


Fascist Refugee Committee and 
because she was “insufficiently ac- 
quainted with Bittelman.” The 
‘second bondsman, Rudolph Po- 
litzer, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers member, a friend of Bit- . 
telman’s, was rejected because he the basis of a cost-of-living pro- 
admitted membership in the IWO. | Vision in their contract with the 

The Immigration Service also | two drug chains. 


Drug Chain Raises 


Twelve hundred 
employes will get a raise of 8.2 


etimenmeenemeneenetann 
ee 


and Liggett : 


percent, retroactive to July 1, on 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Reem 319 


N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7553 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories | 


217 THIRD AVENUE @ GR 3-7686 
New York 8 WN. ¥. 


Sales — Installation — Service 


——— - --- -— ene - — 


rejected $5,000 bail posted for, 
the woman leader, Rose Nelson | 
Lightcap. Immigration officials 
said the bondsman failed to meet 
requirements because she was a 
member of the Fur Workers-Union | 
and the IWO. 

Also rejected was $4,000 bail| 
posted for the Peruvian-born ex- 
sailor Manuel Tarazona by the 
prisoner's wife. 

* 

ATTORNEYS for the American 
Committee for Protection of For- | 
eign Born have taken the Bittel- 


WORKERS 


Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 
JUST TODAY AND MONDAY 


Big Summer Clearance Sale 


all books reduced at least 20% 


20 East 13th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
No Mail Orders — Hours: Sat. 10-6—Mon. 10-7 — No Catalogues 


BOOKSHOP 


man and Tarazona cases to federal | - 
court in habeas corpus actions. 
The government is stalling with 
its answer in both these cases upon 
‘which the freedom of a dozen 
political prisoners on Ellis Island 
depends. 

The first defeat to the Attorney 
General's campaign to destroy the 
Eighth Amendment of the Consti-| 
tution was delivered in Detroit) 
‘when Judge Lederle freed Harry 
Price, a non-citizen arrested in the 
| Aug. 2 roundup, on the original 


Clas 


APARTMENT WANTED 


INTER-RACIAL COPLE expecting baby 
need apt. downtown, moderate rental. 
Call AC 2-6576 after 7 p.m. 


eee 


—_—_—_ 


YOUNG COUPLE desperately need their 
own apt. any size, anfwhere. Reasonable 
rent. Call GL 2-9245 anytime. 


ra 


—_— 


ROOM TO RENT 


GIRL, large sunny room, all improvements. 


- 


|Support Your Paper That Fights for Peace 


Invites 


Please send greetings to 


Labor Day Edition 
c/o THE WORKER 
50 East 13 Street 
New York’ 3, N. Y. 


LABOR DAY 


Date of issue will be SEPTEMBER 2nd 
Deadline for ads is AUGUST 24th 


ones ens eeenaen sen saeeates Write The‘ Worker, Box 


165 E. 3ist St:, N.Y., Apt. 4 A, Solomon. 
MU 5-8263. 


ra 


—___ 


~~ in _———_— 
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sified Ads 


SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSF SF SSS SS SS SSF e eee ee ee 


oe 


SERVICES 
(Painting) 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke. any- 
where in city. Comradely service. Call 
Dickéns 5-6362. 


(Upholstery) 


SOPA rewebbed, relined. springs retied in 
your home Reasonabie Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered Com- 


radely attention Mornings 9-1 HYacinth 
R-7887 


TRAVEL 


COUNTRY BOARD 


; -_ —_ 
greeting ads to honor CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville. 
N.Y. Forget the alarm clock!—go rus- 
tic. Swim, sporta, food 
galore. Children % 
rate to 12. Tel. Callicoon 


321 J 2. 


Barn dances 
Artistic rooms. 
Booklet. 


RESORIS 


FAST HILL FARM. Youngsville, N. Y¥. 
Ideal vacation in the Catskills, modern 
facilities, swimming, sports, camp fres. 


weekly. Specia) family rates. 
fersonville 74-W. Booklet, 


FOR SALE 


(Appliances) 


PORTABLE WASHER, 6 lb. automatic 
. pump, on wheels. Ideal for smal) apart- 
f| dard Brand Dist., 143—4th Ave. (13th & 
14th Sts.) GR 3-789. 


AUTO ... 


ae ed pada 


. 
‘ett B 


¥94% 
|| 194% « STUDEBAKER © ip 


» 


' 

' 

ht. @ 
5 

ft 


-¥ 


. 


UP fee} citegrate. He | SME ot Bae 


Informal dancing, excellent food. $35.00’ 
Call Jef- 


ments—reg. $79.95, special $57.63. Stan- | 


YOUNG MAN leaving Aug. 21, for Califor- 
nia. Like someone to share expenses. 


TRUCKS TO HIRE 


MOVING, STORAGE. many satisfied read- 
ers. Low rates. Call Ed Wendell JE 6-8000 


— ee 


'IMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE, small jobs, 
shortest notice. City, beach, country. 
Call UN 4-7707. ied 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


RATES: 
Daily per line Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) 


Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — @ lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 


- s day at i p.m. 
' For Monday's. 


Por ‘Phe (Weekénd) Worker: 


+ @rdvious! Weamenfay. at 6. 9m. 


Sh: Ape awes@e ara 


2 
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TRENTON TIMES SEES PERIL 
IN JAILING COMMUNISTS 


When the Smith Act victims 
started off to jail, one of the first 
papers to whoop it up for joy 
was the Trenton Times. Since 
then, their offices were flooded 
with protests, and the dowager 
paper has sobered up. One reader 
reports he wrote in protest, and 


pleases. 

That question was decided by 
the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Everyone in America is 
guaranteed the right to think, read, 
‘believe and speak as he pleases. 
It is the First Amendment which 
has made American democracy a 
received an answer from “liberal”|great living force. And it is the 
editor James Kerney, saying he |First Amendment which, among 
agreed but he “didn’t quite know” all of our rights, most needs guard- 
how to let his readers know about jing. 
his shift. | This is no defense of Commu- 

Last week, however, the Tren- jnism. Like many other newspapers, 
ton Times evidently “found a way ithe first reaction of The Times was 
of telling its readers” that the to cheer the conviction of Com- 
Smith Act threatens all Americans munist leaders. But jailing despised 
—they just said it. Communists isn’t worth sacrificing 

Although their comments are j|9UF freedoms, our First Amend- 


served up with the usual red-bait-|ment, our right to free speech. 
ing trimmings, they make refresh- These are the very things we are 
ing reading, these days of McCar- | guarding against Communist at- 
thy, of McCarran. Here's the edi- tacks. Gaiala 
torial entitled “Jail for Reds?” We}. If American Communists are 
print\it complete, as a public ser- | foreign agents operating under the 
vice: disguise of an American politica] 
Americans don’t like Commu- Party, they should be prosecuted 
nists. We look on them as agents as such. : . 
of Russia, spying in our midst, If the Communists are being 
ready to do anything to overturn|prosecuted for thinking and talk- 


our way of life. And, naturally, |; they are only doing what 
we are inclined to cheer when everyone in America has the right 


Communist leaders in Amer‘ca get to do. ° 
thrown into jail. Sober reflection, When we jail anybody for what 
may change our cheers. -hesejhe thinks or says, we stand in dau- 
American Communists are not|ger of doing to ourselves what the 
jailed as agents of Soviet Russia.'Russians are doing to everybody 
They are prosecuted because they behind the Iron Curtain. 


| Auchincloss, 
‘for peace. 


Talk for Peace 
In Shore Area © 


ASBURY PARK.—Up and down 
the shore aréa, through the towns 
and farms near here, people are 
concerned about peace... and 
they're speaking up! 

In just one week, people in and 
near this famous coastal city were 
percolating with plans for telling 
Truman how they feel about the 
peace talks going on in Korea. 

At four meetings last week—one 
in Toms River, two in Farmers 
Union affiliates there,’Fepco and 
F.L.F., and another over in Lake- 


'wood—people sent nearly 300 tele- 


grams to President Truman recom- 
mending a quick truce in the Ko- 
rea war. 

And more than 150 people sign- 
ed petitions, also addressed to 
Truman, urging him to participate 
in a Five Power peace parley. 


‘gation was formed to visit Rep. 


we cana 


think and preach ‘a different form 
of government from ours. PARIS WORKERS 
As J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI} FIGHT FARE HIKE 
has said, “We are not interested in 
what a person thinks, but in what 
he does that endangers our inter-| growing movement against highen 
nal security.” The question is not} fares and transportation prices in 
wiether the Communists need 
careful watching. The question is}and senators of the Paris region 
whether or not anybody in Amer-| are being swamped with hundreds 
ica can think and speak as he of petitions demanding that the 


the Paris area. Mayors, deputies) 


fare increases be rescinded. In 
Gennevilliers, as in other districts, 


(CGT), 


| 


At the F.L.F. meeting, a dele- 


' 
; 


NEW JERSEY 


‘No More Work Uniil Pact,’ 
Say Pickets at Teletone 


ELIZABETH.—Workers picketing the Teletone Radio 
Co. here flatly rebuffed the latest attempt to break their 
union, Local 430 of the United Electrical Workers. Spokes- 


men for the 900 workers this week 
refused to knuckle under to the 
company's demand: “Back to work 
without a contract.” 


Going strong in their ninth week 
of picketing, Teletone workers are 
faced with a two-pronged attack; 
from the company and from raid- 
ers of CIO's 1.U.E. 

It was June 26 when the com- 
panys maneuver to break UE 
first unfolded. Workers punching 
out that afternoon were suddenly 
informed that the plant was shut- 
ting down “indefinitely"—with one 
week left for the contract to run. 

At that point the IUE raiders 
tried to move in, and company 
officials used this as “an excuse 
for further wasteful stalling,” UE 


members say. 

UE, which has represented Tete- 
tone workers for six years, prompt- 
ly challenged the raiding union to 
a showdown election;run by the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
but the CIO union preferred not 
to go along. 


Finally, on Aug. 10, UE met 
with company and IVE spokes- 
men at a formal NLRB meeting. 
Both the management and the 
raiders are agreed on one thing— 
neither can afford an election. 

UE, with many _§ Elizabeth 
unions and merchants backing 
their fight, announces it will keep 
on picketing Teletone until their 
contract is renewed. 


Flagrant Wage-Hour Violations 


Bring Tiny Fine to Hotel Owner 


By Federated Press 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


of $709.50 in fines levied against 
the Brown hotel for 21 wage-hour 
violations. 


One charge was that a woman| 


PARIS (ALN).—Workers are dis-|a trade union delegation from the! kitchen employe was forced to, Kentucky Department of Indus- 


- ‘ . . . . i ’ 1 " ‘ r 
playing increasing unity in the General Confederation of Labor! work 17% hours in one day. For 
Force Ouvriere and Chris-| this the hotel was fined $25 and re- 


lations of the same kind. Some- 


'thing more definite is needed. 
LABOR LEADERS described, 
to urge him to vote aS a “slap on the wrist’ a total 


There should be restitution made 
to the workers who were taken 
advantage of by the company.” 


The charges followed an inves- 
tigation of wages and working 
conditions at the hotels by the 


trial Relations. The report on the 
probe mentioned “several hun- 


‘tian trade unions went to the town| quired to pay county court costs} dred”. violations of state wage- 


fare increase. Many other protests 


‘and mass organizations. 


_ a — 


ee 


Farmers Fors 


Hertz Defense 
TRENTON, N. J.—Poultry farm- 


‘News’ Discovers Women 


e r | 2 
ers throughout Jersey are banding. Work eee Ain T it Quaint? . 


together to defend one of their | 
leaders, Sol Hertz, who is threat- 
ened with deportation in the cur- 
rent witchhunt. 


Hertz, president of Egg Local 
1 of the National Farmers Union, 
eastern division, was jailed last 
month under the McCarran Act, 
and later released on $5,009 bail. 
Farmers Union division leaders, 
meeting in Trenton July 7, formed | 
a “Sol Hertz Defense Committee.” 
Members are Leonard Cherner 
and Harry N. Leber, board mem- 
bers and executive secretary Louis B 
Slocum. | 


big papers gasps a big gasp, rubs 
its eyes, and re-discovers an as- 
tonishing fact: women actually 
WORK! 

Well, of course this is big news, 
it's a great big feature for the Sun- 
day issue, complete with a pic- 
ture spread and everything. Aint 
it quaint 


and we just like to die. 
Everything was “ette,” yet. 
arber? Oh no. Barberette. Yup. 
: . _ |They even had a “farmerette.” 
Their paper, Eastern Union | (Must be, they never heard of the 
Farmer, had this to say: The} thousands of women, of assorted 
McCarran Act, passed in Congress shapes and colors, who have been 
during a period of war-hysteria, pulling crops on Jersey farms for— 
and bitterly opposed by the Farm-| wel], 70 years?) 
ers Union bot National and state, | And thev overlooked the thou- 
has struck agaiust‘one of the lead- sands of punch-press-operator-ettes 
ers of the poultry farmers’ strug- who get up to make the 6 o'clock 
gle to better their economic con- phys to Westinghouse, or GE, and 
ditions. . . . the weaver-ettes who flow into 
“The division board clearly sees! Paterson and Passaic to the tex- 
this as an attempt to victimize Mr.|tile mills each day. 
Hertz for his outstanding contri- 
bution in organizing the unorgan- tale: 


ized poultry farmers.” ‘he may call his own. 


Every few months, one of the, called weaker sex is everywhere.” 


| If that hasn't curdled your morn- 
ing milk, listen to this: “The fe- 
pe invasion of mans last haven 
'—his job—presents many problems. 


barrassed many husbands. . . 
“Formerly a woman's place was 

rearing a family, tending house 

and cooking. Now the little lady 


dusts at night. “Why? men ask.” 


Well, before you throw the dirty 
money out the window, you ve got 
to read what the wide-eyed re- 
porter got for an answer: 

" ‘Necessity, explains 
Grogan of River Styx, a bartender 
"2 years.” 

Had enough? 
to work. 


... let's get back 


~~ ease 


STREETCAR RAISE 


Lillian 32 years of his life he has had a 


decent and virtuous life, and his: 
family before him has left its stamp 


hall with a joint protest against the © 


f $5.50. - 
The hotel is owned by J. Grah- 


have come from factories, offices)|am Brown, reputed to be worth 


$30 million. He also owns the 
14-story Kentucky hotel. The In- 


ternational Brotherhood of Fire-! 
men & Oilers and the Hotel & 


Restaurant Employes Internationa! 
Union (both AFL) have “been on 
strike against the hotels since 
March 29. They charged Brown 


paid his workers as little as 25 


cents an hour. 

Firemen vice president William 
E. Fredenberger called the pen- 
alty against Brown “a trifling fine 


that merely encourages more vio-| 
Women’s take-home pay has em-! - y g | 


‘hour regulations but Brown was 


summoned only for «those con- 
sidered the “most flagrant” by 
county officials, 


4.498.700 IN 
CZECH UNIONS 

PRAGUE (ALN).—Membership 
in the Czechoslovak trade union 
organization has reached a total of 
3,498,700 workers, including 
1,025,000 women. ,the trade union 


weekly, Svet Prace, announced, 
Union membership has more than 
doubled since 1946. 


It All Depends on Whether It’s 


’ 


The Real Thing or a Frameu 


; Once upon a time, there was a, 
The Newark News pulled off ' contributes to the bank account, murder case in Trenton, New Jer- | defendant supports this recom- 
|one of these, couple of weeks back, takes time off to have a baby and sey, and the prosecutor was Mario 
'H. Volpe. 

The defendant got up in court, 
and pleaded guilty to second de-| 


| 


gree murder. He said, “I am ready | 


debt to society.” 
is lawyer said, “In the 


to pay m 
Then 


upon the community by its up- 
right way of living.” 
And then kindly Mario Volpe 


E 5] |stood up to speak. He turned to) 
PITTSBURGH (FP),—The Pitts-! the- judge and said, “The State 
burgh Railway Co.’s 3,200 AFL'feels and recommends that the 


streetcar motormen and bus driv-| punishment should be more com- 


tion award. 


They started off with this sad ers won a 10-cent hourly increase|/mensurate with 
“Man has few vocations left 
The so- 


the crime—the 


plus fringe benefits in an arbitra-|crime of manslaughter, than of ing a violent argument. 
The CX- | 


second degree murder. 


ses 
cellent family background of the 


mendation.” 

And so he could quickly return 
to “the bosom of his family,” the 
man was sentenced to 5 to 8 years 
with time off for good behavior. 

Sound like a fairy tale? This 
actually happened—after the trial 
of the Trenton Six. Then, Volpe 
whipped « himself into a lather 
about the “menace” of the defend- 
ants “prowling the streets,” and 
demanded death for six framed 
men. 

But then, the Trenton Six were 


‘Negroes. And this time the de- 


fendant is John Updike, son of a 
wealthy farmer who murdered Mrs. 
Elsie Baus with his car keys dur- 
Updike 


is white. 


SOME VITAL QUESTIONS AIRED; A CITIZEN WRITES TO A PRESIDENT 


“You Did Not Part Your Lips Toward Their Freedom, Your Lips WereSealed” : 


NEWARK, N.J. {fight frameups where they should, 
be stopped—in our 48 states. 


Dear Mr. President: 
We are talking about settling; When the seven Virginia men 
our problems at the 38th parallel;were framed for their lives, and 
line in Korea, 5,000 miles. away 
from home, and that is good. Now you, I called you by phone. 
why not settle the jimcrow line in| You let them be lynched. 
America? You did not part your lips to- 


‘Mississippi Willie McGee, I wrote 


shepherds that cannot understand: 
they look to their own way, every 
one for his gain.” 


Mr. President, Mr. Shepherd, 
would it be that you are without 


you think the people will let you 
and the judge get away with the 


When William Oatis was sen- | ward their freedom, your lips were 


rule that the person posting bail 


tenced for spying on another gov- 
ernment, you said, along with 
others, that he was drugecd and 


‘sealed, your ears were corked, you! must assist in the arrest. of the 


the 


understanding as Isaiah says? Do 


were death, deaf and dumb. Can fugitive? I have seen that game 
you speak now, Harry? 


doped. But you refused to speak: 


out when the Trenton Six were 
doped and framed in America. You 
kept silent and didn’t even whisper, 
breathe, speak or lift a finger to 
free them. 

Mr. President, framed Mrs. Rosa 
Lee Ingram still Jies-in a Georgia 
jail. Speak, Harry! Rise up and 


I know about you, Mr. Presi- 


played before on my people, the 
EGRO. If one gets away, take 


dent, Mr. Watchman. I know 
about you from Isaiah Chapter 56, 


Verse 10 and 11: “The watchmen | 
are blind: they are ignorant, they men; they are 


are dumb dogs, they cannot bark; 
sleeping, lying down, loving to 
slumber. Yea, they are greedy 
dogs which can never have enough, 


get one! 


The rulers are greedy, angry 
destroying the Con- 
stitution, making another one af- 
ter their own lust, while you slum- 
ber saying nothing. 

Mr, President, I saw in the pa- 


his brother, friend or father—but' 


per about the young World War II 
veteran and fighter for my people, 
Henry Winston. Here is what it 
said, and I quote: “He played up 
discrimination propaganda 
among Negroes.” That is not pro- 
paganda, My. President. Ask Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey Clark Jr. of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

My dear Sir, it was not the Com- 
munists that lynched my grand- 
father. Would you please name 
me one Negro the Communists ever 


things which. the Communists were 
using or going to use to overthrow 
the Government by force. Would 
you please advise Mr. Hoover to 
bring them where the public can 
see them? 

Mr. President, Christ once had 
12. The rulers of that day did* 
just as the rulers today. Christ's 
elpers were killed, beaten or put 
into jail for teaching, and for teach- 
ing only. They had no weapons 
but they preached what is ri 


lynched in the good old U. S. A.? 
No, it is those who hate the Com- 
munists that lynch Negroes. In closing, I wish to know why 
Let's face it, Harry. It is not; you didn’t fly over Cicero, to see 
four mi age ae men the|the damage done to a Negro vet's 
FBI owes the public. The FBIjhome. | + Lat 
owes the public the weapons, guns,| _From:A Citizen to A President. 
tanks, bombs, boats other W.j. CLARK | 


They are dead now. But w 
they were killed for stil lives. 
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Fight Shapes Up 
On Right to Bail 


By Harry Raymond 
A NATION-WIDE FIGHT began shaping up in de- 
fense of the Eighth Amendment to the U. S. Constitution, 


which Attorney General McGrath has sought to scrap 
through denial of reasonable bail— 
for persons accused under thought | 
control provisions of the Smith Act 
ahd his outright denial of bail for | 
non-citizens dragnetted for polit- 
ical heresy in the Immigration 


‘Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to accept bail offered for 
freedom of some dozen non-citi- 
zens. Bail originally posted for 
these McCarran Law victims was 
revoked by the Attorney General. 


DEVELOPMENTS included: 'When new bondsmen came for- 
1—A demonstration of 500 be- Ward they were rejected on 
fore the Hall of Justice in Los % grounds of membership in trade 
Angeles protesting imprisonment) 
of 12 California victims of the) Workers Order. 
Smith Act in unprecedented bail) 5—The Attorney General's no- 
ranging from $25,000. to $75,000. bail campaign, originally aimed at 
2—Vigorous denunciation by De- persons accused’ of political heresy, 
troit Federal Judge Arthur E. was broadened to include 39 non- 
Lederle of the Attorney General’: political Pakistan seamen arrested 
act of revoking bail posted by the/in a New York immigration round- 
Civil Rights Congress in political) up. The seamen charged in an 
deportation proceedings for Mich- habeas corpus writ, rejected by 
igan non-citizens. He ordered the Federal Judge Gregory F’, Noonan, 
original bail reinstated. that they were illegally denied 
38—A hard-hitting court fight in| the right of bail awaiting their 
Baltimore resulted in an order by' voluntary departure as working 
Federal Judge Calvin Chestnut to sailors. They charged racial dis- 
reduce bail set for Roy Wood and crim’nation and said they were 
George Meyers, victims of a third | jailed because they were Moslems 
Smith Act roundup, from $75,000/ and “of the Indian race.’ 
to $20,000 each. Maurice Braver- * 
man, attorney for these two men, THE FACT that hardened 
arrested with his clients, had his criminals, gangsters such as Frank 


original bail of $75,000 cut to|/Costello, counterfeiters, mail’ 


in Federal Court to compel the 


unions and the International 


$5,000. The fight continues in Bal-|thieves and narcotic peddlers are! 


timore to slash this*bail to a fig-|regularly released in reasonable - 


ure the prisoners can meet. bail, while honest men and women 
4—In New York City habeas accused of political opposition are 
corpus proceedings were launched | (C ontinued on Page 8) 


Army Brass Stalls 
At Kaesong Talks 


— See Editorial on Page 5 and Story on Page 3 — 
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Leaders of the Communist Party of China, the Central People’s Government and demccratic 
parties are shown as they received the ‘salute of 40,000 persons in Peking on the occasion of the 
30th anniversary of the Communist Party of China on June 30. (left to right): Chen Yun, chairman 
of the Committee of Financial and Economic Affairs; Kuo Mo-jo, chairman of the Committee of Cul- 
tural and Educational Affairs; Chang Po-chun, Minister of Communications and secretary of the 
China Democratic League; Chen Shu-tung, vice-chairman of the People’s Political Consultative Ccn- 
ference; Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh, government vice chairman; Chang Lan, vice chairman of 
the government and chairman of the China Democratic League; Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government and head of the Communist Party; Li Chi-shen, government vice chairman 
and head of the Revolutionary Committee of the Kuomintang. 


Big Strugg les Loom Over Harlem Wants Ben Davis Back 
N CW Wage E reeZzZe LE Ormu a prisoned Communist leader goes on, Harlem also 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


STRIKES, authorized but most- 
ly unauthorized, and pressure for 
wage raises in many industries, are 
only preliminary sparring for what 
looms like a big wage struggle by 
the end of the year or sooner. 

Main attention centers on steel 
and its million workers who last 
won a raise in December 1950 
and whose last earlier raise came in 
the middle of 1948. Their contract 
runs out with the year 1951. Their 
last raise averaging 16 cents was 
estimated at just about 10 percent. 

Unless they crash through the 
BLS Price Index ceilng, the new 
freeze formula set by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, the steel work- 
ers will come out of next negotia- 
tions with just a few pennies an 


* 

ACCORDING to the new for- 
mula, wages can climb above the 
10 percent limit, by the number of 
points the BLS Index climbed since 
Jan. 15, 1951. The latest BLS re- 

rt shows its price index climbed 
oy 3.7 poliste:-beo om 181.5 to 185.2. 
On the basis of the current hourly 
earnings in basic steel of $1.88, 


: about” four cents -an hour. 
“That is ‘assuming, of course, 
‘(Continued on Page’ 8) 


ee ee 


While the direct fight for the freedom of the im- 


extends the fight for the things he stood for. 
—See Page 5 


Pay Tribute to Mother Bloor 


Thousands joined in paying their last tributes to 
Mother Bloor, workingclass leader who died at the 
age of 89. —See Page 4 for news and biography. 


Visit Congressmen for Peace 


Delegations of their constituents wil] visit Senators 
and Congressmen this weekend to urge them. to 
seek an end to the needless killings in Korea. 

| —See Page 3 


Feared to Let Youth in Berlin 


Young people were forciply prevented from get- 
ting to the World Youth Festival, but many 
| eluded border guards to actend —See, Page2 
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COMMUNIST PARTY OF CHINA 


A view of the mass meeting of 40,000 people in Peking celebrating the 30th anniversary of the Communist Party of China. 


-_ Feared to Let Youth in Berlin 


BUT HUNDREDS SLIPPED PAST GUARDS 
TO ATTEND WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 
| BERLIN (By Mail) 
YOUNG PEOPLE from all over 
Europe—including scores of -Ameri- 
cans—were forcibly prevented 
from getting.to the World Youth 
Festival here. The stories of how 
the doddering and enraged govern- 
ments of the Marshallized coun- 


tries did’ their utmost to block the 
free exchange of people and ideas 


in Germany's capital are growing 
by the hour. The tales of heroism | 
—especially of the youth from 
western Germany—are already be- 
coming legends. 


Last week, a French plane car- 
rying the young heorine, Ray- 
monde Dien—who had been arrest- 
ed last year after lying on rail- 
way tracks to prevent munitions 
shipments—was stopped in Brus- 
sels en route to Berlin. All pas- 
sengers, including several Anjter:. 
cans, were shipped back to 
France. It was noted that the At- 
Jantic Pact seems to involve co- 


operation by the police forces of 
all countries under Washington's’ 
leadership. 


At least a theausand, including 


| 


the Low countries and even Scan- 
dinavia. 

On the other hand, the ten-mile 
barriers which the 75-year-old 
chancellor Adenauer placed 
around the German Democratic 
Republic hasn't daunted the west- 
ern German youth. Even the bor- 
der guards, heavily armed (and 
American equipped) plus the im- 
prisonment of hundreds each day 
have been useless. 


In southern Germany, where a 


railway train passes close to the 


Democratic Republic, several hun- 
dred kids last week pulled the 
brakes and made a sprint for the 
frontier. They got away with it 
before the guards could halt them. 


There is another story of how 
three boys and a girl swam the 
Werra River to reach the East. 
At the Baltic border point of Tra- 
vemunde, several hundred _mem- 
bers of the Free German Youth 
went swimming at a_ western 
beach. Then they fMmeandered far 
enough over toward the east to 
surprise the guards, get out in 
their dripping suits and vanish into 
the villages of the Kepublic. This 
story has all of Berlin chuckling. 


In Schleswig - Holstein, one 


several hundred British youth and 
probably many Americans, were: 


trapped in the western sectors of | 


Austria. They tried to go through 
after having been denied transit 


group of kids found themselves 
without fare; it is reported that 
the western police paid their way 
across to the East. 


across western Germany. 


The Italian government stopped 
all issuance of passports to any-| 
body between August 5 and 19 in! 
the frantic effort to keep Italiay 
youth from Berlin. Similar iron 
curtains have been thrown up in 


| 


Several hundred Italian youth 
simply mushroomed through Aus- 
tria, minus visas, bluffing as tour- 
ists and getting away with it. The 


Swiss SS is said to have 
blocked 300 of an expected Swiss 


delegation. 


Soviets to Attend Parley on 
Jepan; War Gang Panicky 


. THE SOVIET UNION’s accep-, 
tance of Washington’s invitation 
to attend the Japanese peace treaty | 
‘conference in San Francisco on 
Sept. 4 has visibly saddened the 
war-mongers. This parley was ex- 
pected to be a_ speech-making 
formality to be wound up in four 
days with the nations present then | 
signing the treaty exactly as it was 
drawn up by Republican banker- 
racist, John Foster Dulles, for the 
State Department. 


Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet. 
Deputy Foreign Minister, will 
head the §oviet delegation, and 


pro-war newspapers in this country 
7 describe. Washington as 
“fearful” that his presence will 
rally the Asian nations to fight 
the draft treaty. 


* 


THE TREATY would transform 
Japan into a military base for Wall 
Street, permit the reconstitution of 
Japanese war industry and armed. 
forces and, as payment to the’ 
Japanese “ruling class, absolve it 
from making any payment for war 
damages resulting from Japan's 
fascist war of aggression. : 


» «The Philippines, Burma and In- 
donesia, suffering - heavy _ losses! 
from» Ahe i Japanese’ occupation, 


ure to provide reparations. 

India has also joined the Soviet 
Union in attacking the Truman 
governments failure to invite Peo- 
ple's China to the parley and for 
its refusal. to provide for the re- 
turn of Taiwan (Formosa) to China 
as — by the 1943 Cairo 
Declaration of the Allied Powers. 

* 

THE SOVIET UNION has, in 
addition, denounced the rearming 
of Japan as a violation of the Pots- 
dam Agreement and has emphas- 
ized that the preliminary work on 
the treaty should have been done 
by the Big Five powers—including 
People’s China—in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, not as a private 


preserve of the Truman govern- 


ment, 


Asian governments which were in- 
vited to San Francisco—Indonesia, 
India, Burma and the Philippines 
~have accepted the invitation. 
Fifty countries which declared war 


against Japan were asked to come.’ 


Thus far 30 have accepted. The 
two countries which, with the 
U. S., contributed the major blows 
against Japamese fascism were 
either: ba 
orjinvited in the: fervent hope.that 
at would ciot! comejias ite the case 


| 
Thus far; none of the major 


like’: People’s China, 


have denounctd’ the’ tréaty’sfail- tof the Sywietss...)acten.. aia. 
Sosebsveres Ee EOSSL ES ESESASE SOG “4 etch ee Mpa) | 


‘We are moved by the...desire to promote...closed understanding’ 


No New ‘Line’... 


Means What It Says 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


York American correspondent, Kar] 


‘stead of on the battlefield. And 


MOSCOW. USSR|H. Von Wiegand, more than 30} one thing which this new English 


THE OBVIOUS and _ logical 
facts of life don’t interest most 
capitalist diplomats, here or else- 
where. So its not surprising that 
they are currently in a dither about 
a so-called “new: Soviet line, or 
“new Soviet tactics. 

Over fabolous numbers of cock- 
tails these people are trying to de- 
cide whether Jacob Malik’s appeal! 
for a Korean cease-fire and the 
appearance of the new English 
language publication “News” rep- 
resents.a new policy. And if it is 
new just what ‘is it. 

Roughly the diplomats divide 
into two groups. One says that 
the latest Soviet peace proposals 
are not meant to bring about peace 
at all. The other says that the 
Soviet Union can bring about an 
easing of world tension unilaterally, 
regardless of what the U. S. gov- 


logical facts of life show how wrong 
both groups are. 

It would be unfortunate if west- 
ern circles failed t see that the 
Soviet Union, both the government 
and the people, believe exactly 
what the magazine “News’ sayS. 

“, « » We are moved by the 
‘earnest desire to - promote 
closer understanding between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and 


| 


firmly persuaded that there is no 
‘cogent reason why nations should 
‘not cooperate in peace and con- 
cord no matter what the political 


countries may be.” 
” 


THAT PRINCIPLE was pro- 
claimed-by the Soviet Government 
one day atter it was founded, in its 
famous decree on peace, Nov. 8, 


11917. It was formulated explicitly 


in Lenin's interview with the New 


ernment does. The obvious and/| 


the Anglo-Saxon world. We are 


structures or social systems of their | 


lyears ago. Coming down to more 
recent times it was borne out, as 
the magazine “News” recalls, “in 
the last war when many different 
nations together with the Soviet 
‘Union fought shoulder to shoulder 
to defeat their common enemy— 
fascism, the enemy of the liberty 
and independence of all nations, 
ithe foe of civilized society.” 

And in the last six pears this pol- 
icy has been repeatedly reaffirm- 
ed, as in Stalin’s conversations with 
Eric Johnston, Harold Stassen and 
Elliot Roosevelt; Stalin’s reply to 
questions from Henty Wallace, etc. 
‘During these same years the Soviet 
delegation in the United Nations 
has proposed world ‘disarmament; 
‘a one third reduction of arms, to 
be followed by even more drastic 
cuts. It has called for a ban on the 
atomic bomb and establishment of 
international controls and inspec- 
‘tion to enforce such a ban. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky has also 
made it clear that in the Soviet 
view such atomic controls and in- 
spection should not be subject to 
‘a veto in its day to day operations. 

* 
AT THE OUTBREAK of the 


.|Korean fighting Stalin replied to 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru's ap- 


peal for settlement of the dispute | 


in the UN Security Council with 
an immediate YES. Stalin's YES 
was accompanied by a somewhat 
delayed and very sour NO 
from our own State Department. 

This is not to say that theres 
nothing- new in Malik’s initiative 


contents of the first two issues of 
the magazine “News.” What is new 
is that the world sees another 
strong appeal from the Soviet Un- 


‘ion for settlement of differences | 
around the conference table in-| 


Mass Rally to Celebrate Birthday 
Of William L. Patterson 


_ William L. Patterson, Negro 
leader, head of the Civil Rights 
Congress and champion of many 
world-famous campaigns defend- 
ing the victims of legal injustice, 
will be honored on his 60th birth- 
day, Aug. 23, at a mass celebra- 
tion rally at the Riverside Plaza 
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Hotel, 253 W. 73rd St.. Paying 
him tribute will be such prominent 
public spokesmen as Paul Robe- 
son—who will also sing; Mrs. 
Charlotta Bass, former publisher 
of the California Fagle, and other 
prominent personalities. 


Tickets at $1.20 are available 
at the Defense Committee for Wil- 


ili ag og liam L. Patterson, 23 W. 26th St., 
Be = New York City;- phone -Oregon 
ee 2: Hae 9- ] 65 7. 


The name of Mr. Patterson has 
long been associated with the de- 


‘ * fense in historic persecution trials, 


dating from the case of Sace- and 
Vanzetti in 1927.. Included in the 


me: list of civil rights battles he has 


led are names like Scottsboro, 


* Tom Mooney, Angelo Herndon; 


Willie McGee, Mrs. Rose Ingram, 


as -*; the Trenton Six, Paul Washington 


Thousands of 
have also been 


and Wesley Wells. 


was national head of 


} 
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for a Korean cease-fire, or in the 


language Soviet publication is try- 
ing to do—evidenfly with some 
success—is to surmount the iron 
curtain set up by the U. S. gové 
ernment, which has prevented so 
many people in the West from 
learning exactly what the Soviet 
Union wants and what's going on 
here. 

That iron curtain has concealed 
|from the American people the ob- 
vious and logical facts that the 
Soviet Union wants— 

® Negotiations to prevent the 
remilitarization of Germany and 


Japan; 
| © Two-way trade between East 
and West; 

® A ban on the atomic bomb 
under strict international control 
and inspection; | 

® And a five-power peace pact. 

* 


PERHAPS the most ludicrous 
argument of western diplomats is 
‘the one that even though the Seviet 
Union has proposed all the above, 
and though the U. S. Government 
has rejected them all, the Soviet 
Government alone can change the 
international climate. 

True enough, it was the Soviet 
Union which once again took the 
initiative to bring about peace in 
Korea. But western propaganda 
‘makes the mistake of saying that 
‘it was weakness which prompted 
'the proposal. After all, the Soviet 
‘people know the strength of the 
Korean people and the Chinese 
volunteers because they are de- 
fending their countries against in- 
vaders who have come many 
‘thousands of miles to lay waste 
to their lands. On this issue as on 
every other question dividing’ the 
powers there has to be mutual 
responsibility for a settlement. 

* 


SOME COMMENTATORS pro- 
fess to see a contradiction between 
the Malik appeal and the fervent 
‘expressions in favor of cooperation 
by the magazine “News” on the 
one hand Molotov’s recent speech 
in Warsaw on the other. Such 
commentators réveal their inability 
to understand Soviet policy.’ Yes, 
‘Malik proposed peace. And the 
magazine “News says there is no 
cogent reason why the Soviet Un- 
‘ion and the Anglo-Saxon countries 
cannot live in peace and concord. 
Molotov in his speech pointed 
out: 

“The peace movement is also 
growing in the capitalist countries, 
in the West and East. Precisely 
for this reason did the voice of the 
representative of the Soviet Union, 
calling for a cessation of hostilities 
and truce in Korea, resound with 
such force.” 

In other words the Soviet people 
have tremendous confidence — in 
something western diplomats and 
capitalist journalists hold “in eon- 
a graay om and will - 

e ere agree wit 
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PEACE AND FREE SPEECH 
CENTER OF ONDA DEFENSE 


By ART SHIELDS 
PITTSBURGH. 


° 


; 
ANDY ONDA wasn’t just “de- 


fending” himself when he made 
his final address to the jury in the 
“frameup” sedition trial last week. 

Onda took the offense against 
the frameup gang and the war- 
mongers behind them throughout. 


The former steel worker, who 
got his first working class, experi- 
ence in the Mellons Jones & 
Laughlin mills here a generation 
ago, was_speaking to the workers 
outside the courtroom a’ well as 
to the jury inside. 

He made peace and the right of 

unists to advocate Socialism 


Co 
(— fia equality for the Negro people 
and civil rights génerally his key-' 


notes. But it was not a “defense,” 


! 


lmanno had testified that he had 
the Communists. arrested on 
charges of “sedition,” when they 
were opposing the war in Korea. 


bloody war,” declared Onda. They 
used leaflets and pamphlets and 
‘petitions and books in their cam- 
paign for a negotiated peace in 
Korea and the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops. And what was 
“seditious” about that? 


of “evidence” of “sedition” in the 
six months that the prosecutor's 
witnesses were on the stand. 
| Mountains of “evidence” for 
‘months, and not one word about 
any lawless or “seditious” acts by 
Onda and Dolsen! 

Not a single prosecution stool- 
‘pigeon, nor even 


“We had a right to oppose that} - 


Onda stressed the total absence| 


in the ordinary sense, because the | quoted a single sentence by Onda 
prosecutor had charged no specific|or Dolsen advocating the over- 
acts of “sedition.” As Onda told| throw of the government by force! 


Musmanno, 


the jury, the prosecutor was try- 
ing to send James Dolsen and him- 
self to prison for 20 years on 
prejudice, prejudice and nothing 
but prejudice. 

This prejudice was violently in- 
cited in a meeting two blocks from 


the courthouse in a lynch speech) 


by U. S. Sen. James Duff. 
* 


DUFF URGED the “hanging” 
of Communists in an address to 
the- Pennsylvania 
Convention of the American 
Legion at the William Penn Hotel. 
The witchhunting Judge Michael 
A. Musmanno, who started the 
prosecution of Onda and Dolsen 
and Steve Nelson (who was sev- 
ered. from the case after an acci- 
dent recently), was beside Duff as 
he spoke. 

Onda spoke from a speciaf court 
lectern, facing the jury. And Onda 
told the jury to remember that 
Wall Street had started the Korean 
war which Dolsen and himeslf and 
millions of workers were opposing. 
And Wall Street controlled the two 
major, parties that were backing 
this war. : 

* 

PEACE WAS Onda’s and Dol- 
sens “crime” in the eyes of the 
Mellons and their political stooges 
in Pittsbzrgh. And Onda re- 


Departmental | 


and violence. 
* 


SO ONDA reminded the jury. 
‘And he _ challenzed Prosecutor 
‘Loran Lewis to deny this plain fact 
that stood out in the 7,000 pages 
of the trial record. 


_ The prosecutor therefore had to 
hide his lack of evidence with 
mountains of irrelevant material, 
Onda pointed out. | 

Onda stirred) workers in the 
courtroom in his address with this 
simple statement of his life’s ideals: 

“I have dedicated myself to the 
interests of my class, the working 
class,” he declared. 

Then Onda pointed out what 
free speech meant to the working 
people. 

“My class, the working class, 

would be crushed, beaten to 
pieces, if it did not have the right 
to think, to speak and to organ- 
ize. 
And the right of the working 
class for the freedom it needs are 
at stake in the fight of the Com- 
munists, who are part of the work- 
ing class themselves, for the Con- 
stitutional rights of free speech. 

Chief Defense Counsel John T. 
McTernan was due to follow Onda 
before the jury. The witchhunting 


have the last word, as he had the 


minded the jury how Judge Mus-first word when the trial opened. 


117,382 Added to State's 
Jobless; Twice Expected Rise 


New applications for unemploy- 
ment insurance rose by 117,382 in 


twice the climb of 60,000 that of- 
ficials o“ the Placement and Unem- 


ployment Division had anticipated. | 


The sudden big increase was at- 
tributed to declining activity in the 


| 
July in New York State, nearly) 


consumer industries, shortages of 
materials because of the shift of 
metals to war production . and 
widespread layoffs brought on by 
either shortages or changeovers to 
military orders. 

In June 300,736 filed claims for 
jobless benefits. 


Flagrant Wage-Heour Violations 


Bring Tiny Fine t 


By Federated Press 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


LABOR LEADERS described 


o Hotel Owner 


lations of the same kind. Some- 
thing more definite is needed. 
There should be restitution made 


as a “slap on the wrist” a total|to the workers who were taken 


of $709.50 in fines levied against] 


the Brown hotel for 21 wage-hour 


advantage of by the company.” 
The charges followed an inves- 


violations. 


One charge was that a woman: 


tigation of wages and working 
conditions at the hotels by the 


kitchen employe was forced to} Kentucky Department of Indus. 


work 17% hours in one day. For 
. this the hotel was fined $25 and re- 
quired to pay county court costs 
of $5.50. 

The hotel is owned by J. Grah- 
am Brown, reputed to be worth 
$30 million. He also owns the 
14-story Kentucky hotel. The In- 


trial Relations. The report on the 
probe mentioned “several hun- 
dred” violations of state wage- 
hour regulations but Brown was 
summoned only for those con- 
sidered the “most flagrant” by 
county officials, 


ternational Brotherhood of Fire- 
men & Oilers and the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes Internationa] 
Union (both AFL) have been on 
strike against the hotels since : 
March 29. They charged Brown 
paid his workers as little as 25 
cents an hour. . 


4.498.700 IN 
CZECH UNIONS 

PRAGUE (ALN).—Membership 
in the Czechoslovak trade union 
organization has reached a total of 
3,498.700 workers, 
1025,000 womer the trade union 
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ME DIRECTLY To US FROM ONE OF 
oF 


3 MONTHS OF 


The first five months’ operation, 
cording to McGoldrick, around 13 


of Gov. Dewey’s regulations have 
already resulted in a landlords’ 
bonanza of 185,560 rent increases, 
Joseph D. McGoldrick, state rent 
administrator, reportec ‘yesterday. 
McGoldrick said 112,405 of these 
were “voluntary™ increases, while 
173,155 were granted because land- 
lords provided “additional” services 


or claimed “hardship.” ‘The bulk 


of the increases were approved in 


185,560 RENT HIKES IN 


DEWEY RULES 


New York City and averaged, ac- 


percent. 

The report by the Dewey ap- 
pointee confirmed the advance 
charges by the American Labor 
‘Party, Communist Party, CIO and 
other groups before the Mc- 


fect that they would be used to 


ants. 


FBI SHOUTS ‘REDS'-GEORGIA 


SHERIFF RAIDS 


\WASHINGTON.—Two CIO or- 
‘ganizers related how an organiza- 
tion meeting in Dublin, Georgia 
was \broken up by an FBI inspired 
sheriff who then jailed them for 


24 hours without charges. 
Organizer Clyde G. Brock and 


ClO MEET 


union meeting, the sheriff replied, 
“Union, hell. You are holding a 
damn Communist meeting,” and 
threw them into jail. 

The sheriff, Carl Gay said he 
was “suspicious” of the meeting 
because the FBI had warned him 
to look out for “Communists.” 


Charles H. Gillman, testified be- 


a meeting with workers of the 
Cordell Lumber Co. last Friday 


fore a Senate Labor Subcommittee | 
that the sheriff swooped down at|that the local lum 


The real story behind the red- 
baiting raid emerged with the fact 
r company, bit 
terly anti-union, pays its workers 
only 50 cents an de in violation 


and demanded to know what they 
‘were doing at “this damn n——r 
meeting.” When told it was a 


of the 75 cent minimum law, and 
cuts that to 40 cents on minor 
pretexts, 


| 


AUTO RATE OF 
NEARLY TWICE 


WASHINGTON. — The rate 
of profit in the motor vehicle 
industry jumped from 17.3 per- 
cent in 1940 to 31.7 precent in 
1950, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reported Monday. Of 25 
industries studied, only three 
failed to show a higher rate of 
return on stockholders’ invest- 
ment, after deducting all costs, 
including federal taxes, 


Earlier statistics have estab- 
lished the increase in total prof- 
its of business since pre-war 
years. Profits in 1950) for man- 


PROFIT 
OF 1940 


ufacturing concerns, both before 
and alter taxes, were unprece- 
dented. The present study, how- 
ever, dealt only with the rate of 
profit and found that here, too, 
there had been a sharp increase. 

Among industries showing the 
greatest gain in rate in the 10 
vears were: Industrial chemicals, 
from 14.4 to 23.7 percent; 
rayon, from 8.6 to 17.9 percent; 
flat glass and glassware, from 
11.7 to 21.3 percent; petroleum 
refining, from 6.7 to 14.3 per- 


cent. 


Radiator Plant Closes; 
PITTSBURGH.—The American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary. 
Corp. has closed its foundry for 
three and a half weeks until after 
Labor Day. Its enameling division 
will continue its operation until 
all castings are finished, about two 
weeks, when it will also be closed. 
About a thousand workers will be 
affected. pis 
Muéller, 
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1,000 Out of Work 
building materials, tight credit 
terms on purchases of new homes 
‘and confusion from changing price 
‘regulations. All these, he observed, 
combine to cause the slowdown in 
demand. 


Mueller would not admit that 


tion’ is .zesponsible:for this, disera 


“ 


Goldrick regulations went into ef-’ 


effect a huge steal from the ten-/ 


the war policy of the. administra- 
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Fight Raiders 
And Boss, Get 
New Contract. 


SAN- DIEGO 


WINNING a new two-year con- 
tract with the. Van Camp Sea 
Food Co., despite scuttling at- 


tempts of CIO raiders, is an- 
nouncea by the _ independent 
United ~Fish Cannery Workers 
Union, Locel 64, FTA. 


“The contract, in ciear and 
strong language, protests every 
phase of the worker's life on the 
job,” said James L. Daugherty, 
local representative of the union. 


“This contract was achieved in 
the face of a raid by the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers, 
and in the face of a week's lock- 
cut of our membership by the 
company, said Daugherty. . 

The union’s previous contract 
expired last July 2. The new con- 
tract had been under discussion 
since June 1. But meanwhile the 
CIO Packinghouse Workers had 
tried to muscle in. 

Fighting off the bosses with 
one hand and the CIO raiders 
with the other, the UFCWU con- 
tinued negotiations. The Packing- 
house Workers petitioned for a 
collective bargaining agent elec- 
tion. It was thrown out by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


“The _ Packinghouse Workers 
then started a pressure campaign 
against the rank and file members 
of Local 64, using many of the 
supervisors, a few dissident ele- 
ments who had fronted for the 
CIO during a comparable period 
last year, and certain of. the 
'wealthy boat owners themselves,” 
said Dauglerty. 


But Local 64 didn't bite. In- 
stead, it countered with a “no con- 
tract, no work” vote of the mem- 
bership. “With this, we were able 
to achieve the full effect of a strike 
without actually calling one,” ex- 
plained Daugherty. 

During the week the cannery 
was shut down, the company was 
forced to clear all employes so 
they could get their unemploy- 
ment benefits. 


Because “at the present moment, 
the entire fishing industry on the 
West Coast appears to be in finan- 
cial crisis,” said Daugherty, the 
union withdrew demands for wage 
increases now but got a reopen- 
ing clause for such things as wages, 
pensions, health plans, holidays, 
overtime and severance pay. 


The present minimum ;tarting 
rate of $1.65 per hour for un- 
skilled work, the highest in the 
fish eanning industry anywhere, 
was retained as part of the new 
contract, which was unanimously 
approved by 500 Local 64 mem- 


bers. 


Mediation in Copper 
| U. S. Mediators were at work 
in Washington in efforts to bring 
‘an agreement between unions of 
‘copper wofkers and seven major 
companies e nyplo ying 100,000 
workers. The major union in the 
field is the unaffiliated Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. Others are 
a number of AFL maintenance 
craft organizations with whom 
Mine-Mill has a cooperative rela- 
tionship, and the United Steel 
Workers of America. 


Michigan CIO Confab 


Greater and more vigorous anti- 
Reuther strength was evident at 
ithe recent Michigan State “CIO 
Convention. Reuthers appearance 
as the featured speaker signaled 
a walkout by the Diiiae delegation 
of ‘Ford, Local 600, led by its 
president Carl Stellato. This was 
‘in retaliation for Reuther’s refusal 
‘to speak from the same platform 
with John L. ,Lewis at the recent 
+7 ivergar\) celebration of the 
4 ‘idumbent , officers. ot 
f S10" were reeled 
are | , WESD 
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Wage Freeze 
Struggles 


(Continued from Page 1) 


that there is no substantial change 
in the index. It need hardly be 
said that the steel workers, al- 
ready very restless, will scorn & 
raise of four cents or anything 
like it. And they are more likely 
to be impressed by their own shop- 
ing experience than the obvious- 
y. faked BLS statistics. 


* 


IT WAS LARGELY on the basis 
of the 10 percent the steel union 
accepted without a fight last year, 
that the Wage Stabilization Board 
some weeks later set a 10 percent 
wage freeze formula. The big’ 
question for the stabilizers as for 
all workers is whether the steel 
union will take a, cheap deal or 
insist on a real raise. The decision 
in steel can have a tremendous 
influence on the wage level gener- | 
ally. It may also decide whether 
labor will be content to accept 
the BLS Index as authentic, and 


Fight for Bail 
Shapes Up 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ordered to post fantastic and un- 
precedented bail is beginning to 


cause considerable concern among 


growing sections of the popula-| 


tion. 

The high bail demanded in the 
political cases actually adds up 
to denial of the right of bail. This 
denial has been especially vindic- 
tive and illegal in the cases of 
the foreign — victims. 


TWICE $5,000 in U.S. Treas- 
ury bonds were posted for re- 
lease of the Jewish leader and 
political writer Alexander Bittel- 
man. The first bondsman, Muriel 
Symington, was rejected by the 
Immigration Service because she 
was a member of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee and 
because she was “insufficiently ac- 
quainted with Bittelman.” The 
second bondsman, Rudolph Po- 
litzer, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers member, a friend of Bit- 


trail behind it; or whether labor | 
will reassert its right to win IM- 


PROVEMENTS in its REAL 
wages. . 


_ The magazine Business Week, 
hardly able tu suppress its satisfac- 
tion with the new wage formula, 
says that from now on collective 
bargaining will not be the pri- 


telman’s, was rejected because he 
admitted membership in the IWO. 
The Immigration Service also 


Lightcap. Immigration * officials 
said the bondsman failed to meet 
requirements because she was a 
member of the Fur Workers Union 


mary influence on wages, but what 


BLS claims is the change in the’ 


cost of living. : 


Business Week further adds tha 
this wage policy, of at best stand- 
ing still, will be likely “staying on 


and the IWO, 


sailor Manuel Tarazona by the 


prisoners wife. 
* 


after the emergency’ and it has a 
“long life expectancy.” The maga- 
zine further expects the formula 
to practically eliminate strikés. 


* 


THIS BUSINESS VIEWPOINT | 


should now make it even more 
clear why C. E. Wilson of Gen- 
eral Motors (and Reuther, too) 
boasted that his “escalator” wage 
formula would set a new wage 
pian for all industries. The use of 
the BLS index as a means of pull- 
ing down wage standards also 
point up the importance of the 


| ATTORNEYS for the American 
Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born haye taken the Bittel- 
man and Tarazona cases to federal 
court in habeas corpus actions. 
The government is stalling with 
‘its answer in both these cases upon 
which the freedom of a (dozen 
political prisoners on Ellis Island 
depends. 

The first defeat to the Attorney 
General’s campaign to destroy the 


Eighth Amendment of the Consti-|* ° 


tution was delivered in Detroit 
when Judge Lederle freed Harry 


contribution the United Electrica] 
Radio and Machine Workers to 
the labor movement when it made 
a study of the index and exposed 
it as a false measure of cost of 
living standards, very much biased 
against the wage earner. 


We are dealing with a well cal- 
culated effort by Big Business and 
the government (with the agree- 
ment of the labor representatives 
on the WSB) to end the right of 
workers for IMPROVEMENTS in 
their living standards for many 
years to come. 


So far the indications are that 
the planners may miscalculate with 
the new formula gs much as they 
did earlier when they sought to 
freeze wages at the 10 percent line. 
The United Rubber Workers win- 
ning raises of 12 to 13 cents—8% 
cents of the amount, or about six 
percent, “above ceiling.” The 
union's fight now centers on forcing 
WSB approval. 

* 


THE COPPER WORKERS with 
the Mine, Mill azd Smelter Work- 
ers the key union, iss similarly 
pressing for a more substantial 
raise than the formula allows. Nu- 
merous other agreements providing’ 
Similar “abové ceiling” 
piling up to add to the pressure 
It is that pressure and the pres 
sure of the rank and file of the 


' 


Price, a non-citizen arrested jin the 
Aug. 2 roundup, om the original 
bail posted by the .Civil Rights 
Congress Bail Fund. 

“I am not ruling that the At- 
'torney General of the United 


States may not refuse to approve | 


‘a government bond as security for 
bail in an immigration matter,” de- 
clared the Detroit jurist. “All I 
‘am ruling is that this court has 
‘no authority to refuse to approve 


. >»? 
such security. 
* 


_ JUDGE LEDERLE _agsailed 
|McGrath’s policies of making bail 


so excessive as to virtually deny 


the right of bail. 

Concerning refusal of the At- 
torney General to accept bail 
from persons belonging to organ- 


> 


izations he labels as “subversive, 


‘Judge Lederle said: “This is car- 
rying the doctrine of guilt by as- 
sociation, which is so repugnant 
to our “American system, to the 
extreme length of charging that 
government bonds become tainted 
hy ownership,” 


refected $5,000 bail posted for! 


the woman leader, Rose Nelson’ 


| Also rejected was $4,000 bail. 
‘posted for the Peruvian-born ex- 


ruption launched last week by 
UAW Regional Director Duane 
(Pat) Greathouse. 


A special meeting of stewards, 
officers and Joint Council dele- 
gates from the 23 shops represent- 
ed by Local 453, led by president 
Jamies Machacek, issvell a ringing 
denunciation of Greathouse, mak- 
ing public a long history of union- 
busting tactics employed by him 
and his staff since 1947 in unsuc- 
cessful efforts to smash their or- 
ganization. 


The meetins came in swift re- 
ply to a story planted by Great- 
house in a local newspaper last 
week, declaring that the Regional 
‘Office of UAW was setting out 
ito “dump” Local 453 leadership, 
because it was “a thorn in the side 
of Walter P. Reuther, International 
UAW president.” 

* 


GREATHOUSE was invited to 
attend the meeting, but sent word 
he would be “unable’ to attend” 
because of business out of town. 
He did not see fit to send a sub- 
‘stitute. 

The Regional Director's blast 
came on the heels of attacks in 
the Chicago press against Hilliard 
Ellis, Local 453° organizer, who 
returned from a tour of European 
‘countries recently with a message 
from workers abroad urging an 
‘end to the war in Korea and es- 


tablishment of peace through Big| 


Five negotiations. 

_ The Local 453 leaders brand- 
ed Greathouse’s assertion that 
“Ellis speaks neither for his local 
nor his members when he voices 
such feelings” as “direct interfer- 
ence in the affairs of our local, de- 
signed to disrupt our organization 
. and give aid and comfort to 
management.” 


* 
IN AN II1-PAGE release to the 
press, the aroused unionists assert- 
ed that Greathouse, since he be- 
came regional UAW director in 
1947, “has done everything he 
could to undermine Local 453.” 
Documenting the accusation 
were charges which revealed that 
Greathouse had: 
® Refused to approve 


union 


contracts negotiated in 1947 by. 


Local 453 with the National Mal- 
leable Steel Castings Company in 
Cicero and Melrose Park, although 
the contracts had been unanimous- 


shops. 

® Withheld strike fund assis- 
tance for many months from a 
number of shops on strike in 1947. 

® Blocked an agreement in 
(1948 with the Maremont Auto- 
‘motive Products Company pro- 
viding a 23c hourly raise for over 
1,000 workers, ‘forcing them to 


‘crease 
>” 
pattern. 


| @ Intervened through Pete 


progressive leadership of their or 


ly endorsed by workers in these 


settle later for 16c package in-| 
“to conform to the national 


HILLIARD ELLIS 
Organizer, Local 453 
Watson, regional representative, to 
urge members in the American 
Car & Foundry plant, Chicago, 
the American Buff plant, and 
American Forge workers, to pull 
out of Local 453. Workers in all 
three shops repudiated Great- 
house and Watson, voting over- 
‘whelmingly to remain in Local 

453. 

® Chartered a rival local in the 
General Motors warehouse in 
1950 after 453 had -organized a 
majority of the workers there. To- 
day GM workers, disgusted with 
the UAW Regional Office tactics, 
are without a union there. 

* 


THE STATEMENT contrasted 
‘Greathouse’s disruptive work with 
its own constructive achievements, 
including defeat of attempts by 


an Employers Association of shops 
represented by the local to cut 
wages and divide white from Ne- 
gro workers. 

“Our union was able to break 
up the conspiracy of the employ- 
ers and went ahead to win more 
‘money and improve working con- 
ditions,” the statement pointed out. 

Examples of other union ac- 
tivities cited the establishment of 
welfare and related funds for 
ispecial problems of members and 
their families, a functioning Ten- 
ants Committee which has won 


‘thousands of dollars in refunds: 


and halted evictions and raises for 
members political action “to bring 
about changes for our better- 
ment,’ and active participation in 
efforts to secyre peace through 
better understanding 
American and European workers. 


IN LINE WITH its peace ac- 
tivities, the local union had sent 
Board Member James Miller as a 
delegate to the Trade Union Con- 
ference for Peace held earlier this 
year in Warsaw, Poland. Last 
month it elected Hilliard Ellis to 
visit Europe on an invitation of 
trade unions abroad. 

“Brother Ellis’ reports were 
similar to those of Brother Miller,” 
declared the statement, “except 


between | 


‘We Support Our Leaders,’ — 
Local 453 Leaders Warn UAW 


CHICAGO.—One hundred and fifty leaders of the UAW’s powerful Amalgamated 
Local 453 in Cicero, IIll., have served public notice that they stand united behind the 
ganization, and will fight the new campaign of dis- 


’ 
JAMES MACHACEK 
President, Local 453 
that he was able to experience 
first hand the complete freedom 
‘that was accorded him, a Negro, 
for the first time in his life.” 
“It is this fact, in our opinion,” 
continued the statement, “that has 
brought forth this latest outburst 
by Regional Director Greathouse.” 


* 


THE LOCAL 453 LEADERS 
asserted: “We affirm our right to 
‘manage our own. affairs and the 
‘right of individual members to 
have freedom of speech. We here- 
‘by give notice we will fight to 
maintain these rights.” 

Citing the democratic policies 
of their own local, where “anyone 
who opposed the present leader- 
ship has always had the fullest 
opportunity to try to get other 
officers. elected,” the stewards, of- 
ficers and delegates accused 
Greathouse of “attempting to 
icrush all opposition to his leader- 
| ship.- 
| “We are proud of the United 
Auto Workers Union,” they de- 
clared. “We do not consider that 
Pat Greathouse or Walter Reu- 
ther are the UAW. The UAW was 
born as a fighting, militant organi- 
zation and we are proud of the 
part our Local has played in build- 
‘ing the UAW and advancing its 
principles,” 


* 


A RESOLUTION adopted by 


the meeting of 150, with only 2 
dissenting votes, called for “a 
spirit of unity and organization of 
the unorganized.” 

It stated: “We refuse to allow 

Our union to be torn apart by false 
issues of redbaiting hysteria whe- 
ther tostered by management, 
‘company stooges or Internationa! 
Union officers. We insist that our 
dues money be used to build our 
union and not to pay salaries of 
disorganizers who are working to 
tear it down.” 
_ The International UAW officers 
were called on to repudiate the 
Greathouse attack, and local 
unions urged to protest the viola- 
tion of Local 453’s rights. 


DETROIT, Mich. — Several 


raises AaI€ thousand Ford foundry workers, 


their families ‘and their friends, 
cheered Paul Robeson, Vita Mar- 
cantonio, Rev. Charles A. Hill and 


steel mills for something better 
than four cents for 1951. on the’ 
one hand, and the plan of the 
coal m‘ners to most likely raise 
the ante stil] higher next April, | 
that may force Philip Murray to’ 
make a substantial wage -bid. 


Thére is an additional important 
factor—the membership of the 
UAW and a fast-developing anti- 
Reuther leadership that is de- 
veloping within it. After a year of 
the Wilson-Reuther five-year esca- 
lator pact, there is a strong move- 
ment developing to crash through 
it for a raise. One need only to 
study the temper..of . the ‘auto 


workers in the Caeser es y 
to see that it Sit tke more than 
contract clauses to put it down. 


their own United Auto Workers 
Local 600 officers at their big Paris 
Park picnic Sunday, as they) called 
for a militant fight for peace. 
“Eight hundred million people 
all over the world,” said Rabeson, 
“are determined to impose peace. 
They want to be friends with us. 
They just wonder why we don't 
put into straitjackets the generals 
and diplomats: who stir up trouble.” 
The way to solve shop griev- 
ances, the famous Negro | singer 
explained, is first of all to halt the 


War. 


_s{Without peace, there ¢an be e 


no. Security!” he said, 


'. Robeson paid, homage to the, 


| 


magnificient unity achieved be- 
tween Negro and white worker, 
native and foreign born in the 
Ford local. "You have done this,” 
he pointed out, “because you had 
to do \it for survival.| Speedup is 
no respecter of color. Layoffs 
strike regardless of national ori- 
gin.” Such must be the answer, 
he stressed, to the auto barons’ 
principle of “divide and rule,” to 
“residential segregation, to the mis- 
used power of the policemen’s 
billy, to the deportation hysteria.” 


There are two ways to stay out 
of jail, Robeson declared. One is 


to roll up your sleeves and fight” 
for freedom. 


Robeson’s choice obviously ap- 
roved by. his listeners, was to 
continue comforting the: oppress- 
ed, challenging entrenc 


to “learn the goosestep, the other 


and encouraging the fight for 


The audience also warmly greet- 
ed Robeson’s announcement that 
he intended to visit Detroit again 
before November to help the elec- 
tion campaign of Rev. Charles A. 
Hill who will “vigorously defend 
the rights of all the common. peo- 
ple and run’ circles around the 
corporation hacks.” 


Hill’s candidacy for Common 
Council has the official.support of 
‘Local 600’s executive, it was an- 
mounced by James Watts, chairman 
of Local 600’s FEPC Committee. 
Recording Secretary William 
Hood, who left a hospital bed to 
honor the Local’s guests, urged 
the gathering to fight for FEPC 
and do everything to assure Hill's 
eléction. | 
' Rev, Hilf* himfelf, greeted by 


hed greed |an ovation, urged “Let us go as a 


mighty army. to bring the govern- 


THOUSANDS OF FORD WORKERS HAIL ROBESON AT PICNIC 


peace, security and brotherhood.” 


— of Detroit back to the peo- 
p e.” 


Attorney eGorge Crockett pre- 
sented Vito Marcantonio to the 
picnic crowd, and the militant for- 
mer congressman, in turn, praised 
Crockett as “one of the ablest at- 
torneys in the U. S.” whose work 
will “long be remembered after 
judicial tyrants are cast into ob- 
livion.” 

Marcantonio took issue wit 
President Truman’s minimizing. of 
the unemployment crisis in De- 
troit of .100;800, pointing: out that 
joblessness ‘ “always 
long as we have an economic pro- 
gram geared to war.” 

He charged that the Democratic 
and Republican‘ bosses don't want 
peace, and that ‘is ‘why they are 
quibbling over fire at the 


happens so. 


' | 
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Fight Shapes Up 
On Right to Bail 


By Harry Raymond 


A NATION-WIDE FIGHT began shaping up in de- 


fense of the Eighth Amendment to the U. S. Constitution,’ 
which Attorney General McGrath has sought to scrap 


through denial of reasonable bail 
for persons accused under thought | 
control provisions of the Smith Act 
and his outright denial of bail for 
non-citizens dragnetted for _polit- 
ical heresy in the Immigration 
Services Aug. 2 roundup. 


| Immigration 


DEVELOPMENTS included: 
1—A demonstration of 500 be- 
fore the Hall of Justice in Los 
Angeles protesting imprisonment) 
of 12 California victims of the 
Smith Act in unprecedented bail 
ranging from $25,000 to $75,000. 
2—Vigorous denunciation by De- 
troit Federal Judge Arthur E. 
Lederle of the Attorney General’: 
act of revoking bail posted by the | 
Civil Rights Congress in political 
deportation proceedings for Mich- 
igan non-citizens. He ordered the 
original. bail reinstated. | 
3—A hard-hitting court fight in 
Baltimore resulted in an order by 
Federal Judge Calvin Chestnut to 
reduce bail set for Roy Wood and 
George Meyers, victims of a third | 
Smith Act roundup, from $75,000 
to $20,000 each. Maurice Braver-' 
man, attorney for these two men, 
arrested with his clients, had his 
original bail of $75,000 cut to’ 
$5,000. The fight continues in Bal- 
timore to slash this bail to a fig-| 
ure the prisoners can meet. | 


‘When new bondsmen came for- 


‘unions and. the 


in Federal Court to compel the 

and Naturalization 
Service to accept bail offered for 
freedom of some dozen non-citi- 
zens. Bail originally posted for 
these McCarran Law victims was 
revoked by the Attorney General. 


ward they were rejected’ on 
grounds of membership in trade 
International | 


Workers Order. | 


5—The Attorney General's no- 
bail campaign, originally aimed at 
persons accused of political heresy, 
was broadened to include 30 non- 
political Pakistan seamen arrested 
in a New York immigration round-| 


up. The seamen charged in an 


habeas corpus writ, rejected by 
Federal Judge Gregory F. Noonan, 


‘that they were illegally denied’ 


the right of bail waiting their | 
voluntary departure as working 
sailors. They charged racial dis- 
crimination and said they were 
jailed because they were Moslems 
and “of the Indian race.” 

* 


THE FACT that hardened 
criminals, gangsters such as Frank 
Costello, counterfeiters, mail 
thieves and narcotic peddlers are 
regularly released in reasonable 
bail, while honest men and women 


4—-In New York City habeas accused of political opposition are 


corpus proceedings were launched | 


(Continued on Page 7) , 
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Leaders 
parties are shown as they received the salute of 40,000 persons in Peking on the occasion of the 
30th anniversary of the Communist Party of China on June 30. (left to right): Chen Yun, chairman 
of the Committee of Financial and Economic Affairs; Kuo Mo-jo, chairman of the Committee of Cul- 
tural and Educational Affairs; Chang Po-chun, Minister of Communications and secretary of the 
China Democratic League; Chen Shu-tung, vice-chairman of the People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference; Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh, government vice chairman; Chang Lan, vice chairman of 
the government’ and chairman of the China Democratic League; Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government and head of the Communist Party; Li Chi-shen, government vice chairman 
and head of the Revolutionary Committee of the Kuomintang. 


Big Struggles Loom Over 
' New Wage Freeze Formula 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
STRIKES, authorized but most- 
ly unauthorized, and pressure for 
wage raises in many industries, are 
only preliminary sparring for wnat 
looms like a big wage struggle by 
the end of the year or sooner. 
Main attention centers on steel 
and its million workers who last 
won a raise in December 1950 
and whose last earlier raise came in 
the middle of 1948. Their contract 
runs out with the year 1951. Their 
last raise averaging 16 cents was 
estimated at just about 10 percent. 
Unless they crash through the 
BLS Price Index ceilng, the new 
freeze formula set by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, the stee] work- 
ers will come out of next negotia- 
tions. with just a few pennies an 


‘hour. 
* 


ACCORDING to the new for- 
mula, wages. can climb above the 
10 percent limit, by the mumber of 

ints the BLS Index climbed since 
Jan. 15, 1951. The latest BLS re- 

rt shows its price index climbed 
Py 3.7 points—from 181.5 to 185.2. 
On the basis of the current hourly 
earnings in basic steel of $1.88, 
the allowable raise would be just 
about four cents: an hour. - 
_» That *is. assumirig, of! ‘course, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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At Kaesong Talks 


— See Editorial on Page 5 and Story on Page 3 — 


ny i OTe Til aie 


of the Communist Party of China, the Central People’s Government and u. atic 


Harlem Wants Ben Davis Back 


While the direct fight for the freedom of the im- 
prisoned Communist leader goes on, Harlem also 


extends the fight for the things he stood for. 
—See Pave 5 


Pay Tribute to Mother B'oor 


Thousands joined in paying their last tributes to 
Mother Bloor, workingclass leader who died at the 


age of 89. —See Page 4 for news and biography. 


Visit Congressmen for Peace 


Delegations of their constituents will visit Senators 
and Congressmen this weekend to urge them to 


seek an end to the needless killings in Korea. 
—See Page 3 


Feared to Let Youth in Beriin 


Young people were forcibly prevented from get- 
ting to the World Youth Festival, but many 
eluded border guards to attend —See Page2 


_ 
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Page 2 
40.000 


cans—were 
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BERLIN (By Mail) 


YOUNG PEOPLE from all Over |}, 


Europe—including scores of Ameri-! chancellor 
around the 


forcibly prevented 
from getting to the World Youth 


the Low countries and even Scan-'| 
dinavia. 


On the other hand, the ten-mile 
rriers which the 75-year-old 
Adenauer placed 

German Democratic 


———— —_ es 


|\‘We are moved by the...desire to promote...closed understanding’ 


Feared toLet Youthin Berlin 


BUT HUNDREDS SLIPPED PAST GUARDS 


TO ATTEND WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL 
By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


Republic hasn't daunted the west- 


Festival here. The stories of how 
the doddering and enraged govern- 
ments of the Marshailized coun- 


tries did their utmost to block the 
free exchange of people and ideas 
in Germanys capital are growing 


by the hour. The tales of heroism 


—especially of the youth from 
western Germany—are already be- 
coming legends. 


Last week, a French plane car- 
rying the young heorine, Ray- 
monde Dien—who had been arrest- 
ed last year after lying on rail- 
way tracks to prevent munitions 
shipments—was stopped in Brus- 
sels en route to Berlin. All pas- 
sengers, including several Ameri- 
cans, were shipped back to 
France. It was noted that the At- 
lantic Pact seems to involve co- 
operation by the police forces of 
all countries under Washington's 


. leadership. 


At least a thousand, including 
several hundred British youth and 
probably many Americans, were 
trapped in the western sectors of 
Austria. They tried to go through 
after having been denied transit 
across western Germany. 


The Italian government stopped 
all issuance of passports to any- 


lern German youth. Even the bor- 
der’ guards, heavily armed (and 
American equipped) plus the im- 
prisonment of hundreds each day 
have been useless, 


In southern Germany, where a 
railway train passes close to the 


Democratic Republic, several hun- 


dred kids last week pulled the 


brakes and made a sprint for the 
frontier. They got away with it 
before the guards could halt them. 


There is another story of how 
three boys and a girl swam the 
Werra River to reach the East. 
At the Baltic border point of Tra- 
vemunde, several hundred mem- 
bers of the Free German Youth 
went swimming at a_ western 
beach. Then they meandered far 
enough over toward the east to 
surprise the guards, get out in 
their dripping suits and vanish into 
the villages of the Republic. This 
story has all of Berlin chuckling. 


In Schleswig - Holstein, one 
group of kids found themselves 


without fare; it is reported that 
the western police paid their way 


across to the East. 


Several hundred Italian youth: 


simply mushroomed sthrough Aus- 


tria;;minus visas, bluffing as tour- 


body between August 5 and 19 in/ists and getting away with it. The 


the frantic effort to keep Italian 
youth from Berlin. Similar iron 
curtains have been thrown up in 


Swiss government is said to have 
blocked 300 of an expected Swiss 
delegation. 


Soviets to Attend Parley on 
Japan; War Gang Panicky 


THE SOVIET UNIO}'s accep- 
tance of Washington’y invitation 
to attend the Japanese peace treaty 
conference in San Francisco on 
Sept. 4 has visibly saddened the 
war-mongers. This parley was ex- 
pected 
formality to be wound up in four 
days with the nations present then 
signing the treaty exactly as it was 
drawn up by Republican banker- 
racist, John Foster Dulles, for the 
State Department. 


Andrei A. CGromyko, Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister, will 
head the Soviet delegation, and 
pro-war newspapers in this country 
openly describe Washington as 
“fearful” that his presence will 


rally the Asian nations to fight. 


the clraft treaty. 
* 


THE TREATY would transform 
Japan into a military base for Wall 


forces and, as payment to the 
Japanese ruling class, absolve it 
from making any payment for war 
damages resulting from Japan’s 
fascist war of aggression. 


dongsia, suffering heavy. losses 
from.,.,the Japanese ..odcupation. 


have * denounced ‘the’ treaty’s :f7 ‘| 


7 an J > 
>. ‘ . 
. vo | 4 ‘s 


to be a_ speech-making 


— — — = as 


ure to provide reparations. 

India has also joined the Soviet 
Union) in attacking the Truman 
government's failure to invite Peo- 
ples China to the parley and for 
its refusal to provide for the re- 


turn of Taiwan (Formosa) to China| 


as foo by the 1943 Cairo 
Declaration of the Allied Powers. 
* 
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No New ‘Line’... 
Means What It Says 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


MOSGOW, USSR 


THE OBVIOUS and _ logical 
facts of life don’t interest most 
capitalist diplomats, here or else- 
where. So its not surprising that 


they are currently in a dither about 
a so-called “new” Soviet line, or 
“new Soviet tactics. 


Over fabolous numbers of sechit 


tails these people are trying to de-' 


cide whether Jacob Malik’s appeal 
for a Korean cease-fire and the 
appearance of the new English 
language publication “News” rep- 
resents a new policy. And if it is 
new just what is it. 

Roughly the diplomats divide 
into two groups. One says that 
the latest Soviet peace proposals 
are not meant to bring about peace 
at all. The other says that the 
Soviet Union can bring about an 
easing of world tension unilaterally, 
regardless of what the U. S. gov- 


ernment does. The obvious and 


logical facts of life show how wrong 
both groups are. 

It would be unfortunate if west- 
‘ern circles failed to see that the 
Soviet Union, both the government 


what the magazine “News” says. 
“, « « We are: moved by the 
earnest desire to promote 
closer understanding between the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the Anglo-Saxon world. We are 
firmly persuaded that there is no 
cogent reason why nations should 
‘not cooperate in peace and con- 
cord no matter what the political 
structures or social systems of their 
‘countries may be.” 
| * 
| THAT PRINCIPLE was pro- 
‘claimed by the Soviet Government 
lone day after it was founded, in its 


famous decree on peace, Nov. 8,|strong appeal from the Soviet Un- 


1917. It was formulated explicitly 
in Lenin’s interview with the New 


York American correspondent, Karl |stead of on the battlefield. And 


|\H. Von Wiegand, more than 30) 
lyears ago. Coming down to more 


one thing which this new English 
language Soviet publication is try- 


recent times it was borne out, as 
the magazine “News recalls, “in 
the last war when many different 
nations together with the Soviet 
Union fought shoulder to shoulder 
to defeat their common enemy— 
fascism, the enemy of the liberty 
and independence of all nations, 
the foe of civilized society.” 

And in the last six pears this pol- 
icy has been repeatedly reaffirm- 


and the people, believe exactly 


led, as in Stalin's conversations with 
Eric Johnston, Harold Stassen and 
Elliot Roosevelt; Stalin's reply to 
questions from Henry Wallace, etc. 
During these same years the Soviet 
delegation in the United Nations 
has proposed world disarmament, 
a one third reduction of arms, to 
be followed by even more drastic 
cuts. It has called for a ban on the 
atomic bomb and establishment of 
international controls and inspec- 
tion to enforce such a ban. Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky has also 
made it clear that in the Soviet 
view such atomic controls and in- 
spection should not ‘be subject to 
a veto in its day to day operations. 
| * 

AT THE OUTBREAK of the 


.|Korean fighting Stalin replied to 


Indian Prime Minister Nehruss ap- 
peal for settlement of the dispute 


ing to do—evidently with some 
success—is to surmount the iron 
curtain set up by the U. S. gov- 
ernment, which has prevented so 
many people in the West from 
learning exactly what the Soviet 
Union wants and what’s going on 
here. 

That iron curtain has concealed 
from the American people the ob- - 
vious and logical facts that the 
Soviet Union wants— 

* Negotiations to prevent the 
remilitarization of Germany and 
Japan; 

® Two-way trade between East 
and West; 

® A ban on the atomic bomb 
under strict international control 
‘and inspection; 

® And a five-power peace pact. 

* 

PERHAPS the most ludicrous 
argument of. western diplomats is 
the one that even though the Soviet 
‘Union has proposed all the above, 
and though the U. S. Government 
has rejected them all, the Soviet 
Government alone can change the 
international climate. 

True enough, it was’the Soviet 
Union which once again took the 
initiative to bring about peace in 
\Korea. But western propaganda 


» 


in the UN Security Council with |makes the mistake of saying that 


an immediate YES. Stalins YES 
was accompanied by a somewhat 
delayed and very sour 
from our own State Department. 

This is: not to say that theres 


NO 


it was weakness which prompted 
‘the proposal. After all, the Soviet 
people ame the strength of the 
Korean people and the Chinese . 
volunteers because they are de- 


| 
’ 


fending their countries against in- 
vaders who have come many 
thousands of miles to lay waste 
to their lands. On this issue as on 
every other question dividing the 
powers there has to be mutual 


ion for settlement. of differences | responsibility for a settlement. 
around the conference table ° in- * 


nothing new in Malik’s initiative 
for a Korean cease-fire, or in the) 
contents of the first two issues of 
the magazine “News.” What is new 
is that the world sees another 


Mass Rall 


| William L. Patterson, 


y to Celebrate Birthday 
Of William L. Patterson 


Negro} Hotel, 253 W. 73rd St.. 
leader, head of the Civil Rights! him tribute will be such prominent 
Congress and champion of many|public spokesmen as Paul Robe- 
world-famous campaigns defend- 
ing the victims of legal injustice, 


THE SOVIET UNION has, in will be honored on his 60th birth- 
addition, denounced the rearming | day, Aug. 23, at a mass celebra- 


of Japan as a violation of the Pots- 
dam Agreement and has emphas- 
ized that the preliminary work on 
the treaty should have been done 
by the Big Five powers—including 
People’s China—in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, not as a private 


ment. 


_ 


vited to San Francisco—Indonesia, 


tor India, Burma and the Philippines d 
Street, permit the reconstitution of | —have accepted the invitation. | 


Japanese war industry and armed|F ifty countries which declared war | 


against Japan were asked to come. 
Thus far 30 have accepted. The 
two countries which, with the 


'U. S., contributed the major blows 
, against 
The Philippines, Burma;:and In-: 


Japanese fascism 


were 
either barred, like People’s China, 


or invited in the fervént hope: that; 


't woukd fot come, asin: the tcase 


Sor @27 4 Ohet 


; vhs. 


preserve of the Truman govern- jf. 


Thus far, none of the major, & 
Asian governments which were in-| § 


tion rally at the 
F 
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PATTERSON + 


}* CLs 


Riverside Plaza 


ae mis . long been associated with the de- 
é. :: dating from the case of Sace- and 
we! list of civil rights’ battles he has 
©) Tom Mooney, Angelo Herndon, 


cee the Trenton Six, Paul Washington 
=. and Wesley Wells. 


SOME COMMENTATORS pro- 
fess to see a contradiction between 
the Malik appeal and the fervent 
expressions in favor of cooperation 
by the magazine “News on the 
one hand Molotov’s recent speech 
in Warsaw on the other. Such 
commentators reveal their inability 
to understand Soviet policy. Yes, 
Malik proposed peace. And the 
magazine “News” says there is no 
cogent reason why the Soviet Un- 


Paying 


son—who will also sing; Mrs. 
Charlotta Bass, former publisher 
of the California Fagle, and other 
prominent personalities. 


Tickets at $1.20 are available. 
at the Defense Committee for Wil- 
liam L. Patterson, 23 W. 26th St., 
New York City; phone Oregon 
9-1657. 


The name of Mr. Patterson has 


ion and the Anglo-Saxon countries 
cannot live in peace and concord. 
Molotov in his speech pointed 
out: 

“The peace movement is also 
growing in the capitalist countries, 
in the West and East. Precisely 
for this reason did the voice of the 
representative of the Soviet Union, 
calling for a cessation of hostilities 
and truce in Korea, resound with 
such force.” 

In other words the Soviet ‘people 
have tremendous confidence in 
something western diplomats, and 
capitalist journalists hold in con- 
tempt—the sentiments and will of 
the people. Here they agree with 
Abraham Lincoln that you~ can't 
was national head of the Interna-|fool all of the people all of the 
tional Labor Defense before his|time. What they believe in here is 
present six-year Madership of the|the effiigagy of- united aetion tor 
Civil Rights. Congress, TT speace by, the. people. themselves. 


, 
HidQ MES Thin Gok 


fense in historic persecution trials, 


Vanzetti in 1927. ‘Included in the 
like Scottsboro, 


led are names 
Willie McGee, Mrs. Rose Ingram, 
Thousands of 


other victims have also been 
championed by Patterson, who 


Wage Freeze 
Struggles 


. (Continued from Page 1) 
that there is no substantial change 
in the index. It need hardly be 
said that the steel workers, al- 
ready very restless, will scorn a 
raise of four cents or anything 
like it. And they are more likely 
to be impressed by their own shop- 

ing experience ‘fs the obvious- 
y faked BLS statistics. 


IT WAS LARGELY on the basis 


DETROIT, Mich. — Several 
thousand Ford foundity workers, 
their families and their friends, 
cheered Paul Robeson, Vito Mar- 
cantonio, Rev. Charles A. Hill and 
their own United Auto Workers 
Local 600 officers at their big Paris 
Park picnic Sunday, as they called 
for a militant fight for peace. 

“Eight hundred million people 
all over the world,” said Robeson, 
“are determined to impose peace. 


They want to be friends with us. 


of the 10 percent the steel union 
accepted without a fight last year, 
that the Wage Stabilization Board 
some weeks later set a 10 percent 
wage freeze formula. The big 
question for the stabilizers as for 
all workers is whether the steel 
union will take a cheap deal or 
insist on a real raise. The decision 
in steel can have a tremendous 
influence on the wage level gener- 
ally. It may also decide whether 


They just wonder why we don't 


‘put into straitjackets the generals 
an 


d diplomats who stir up trouble.” 
The way to solve shop griev- 
ances, the famous Negro. singer 
explained, is first of all to halt the 
war. 

“Without peace, there can be 
no security!” he said. 


Robeson paid homage to the 


magnificient unity achieved be- 
tween Negro and white worker, 
native and foreign born in the 
Ford local. “You te done this,” 
he pointed out, “because you had 
to do it for survival. Speedup is 
no respecter of color. Layoffs 
strike regardless of national ori- 
gin.” Such must be the answer, 
he stressed, to the auto barons 
principle of “divide and rule,” to 
“residential segregation, to the mis- 
used power of the policemen’s 
billy, to the deportation hysteria.” 


There are two ways to stay out 
of jail, Robeson. declared. One is 
to “learn the goosestep, the other 
to roll up your sleeves and fight” 
for freedom. 


Robeson’s choice obviously ap- 
proved by his listeners, was to 
“contintie comforting the oppress- 


ed, challenging entrenched greed 
and encouraging the fight for 


peace, security and brotherhood.” 

The audience also warmly greet- 
ed Robeson’s announcement that 
he intended to visit Detroit again 
before November to help the elec- 
tion campaign of Rev. Charles A. 
Hill who will “vigorously defend 
the rights of all the common peo- 
ple and run circles around the 
corporation hacks.” . 


Hill’s candidacy for Common 
Council has the official suppert of 
Local 600's executive, it was. an- 
nounced by James Watts, chairman 
of Local 600’s FEPC Committee. 
Recording Secretary William 
Hood, who left a hospital bed to 
honor’ the Local’s guests, urged 
the gathering to fight for FEPC 
and do everything to assure Hill’s 
election. 


, } 
Rev. Hill himself, greeted by 
an ovation, urged “Let us go as a 
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THOUSANDS OF FORD WORKERS HAIL ROBESON AT PICNIC 


a of Detroit back to the peo- 
pie. | 

Attorney eGorge Crockett pre- 
sented Vito Marcantonio to the 
picnic crowd, and the militant for- 
mer congressman, in turn, praised 
Crockett as “one of the ablest at- 
torneys in the U. S.” whose work 
will “long be remembered after 
judicial tyrants are cast into ob- 
livion.” 

Marcantonio took issue with 
President Truman’s minimizing of 
the unemployment crisis in De- 
troit of 100,000, pointing out that 
joblessness “always happens so 
long as we have an economic pro- 
gram geared to war.” 

He charged that the Democratic 
and Republican bosses don’t want 
peace, and that is why they are 
quibbling over cease-fire at the 


38th parallel. 


clear why C. E. Wilson of Gen- 


labor will be content to accept 
the BLS Index as authentic, and 


trail behind it; or whether labor 


will reassert its right to win IM- 
PROVEMENTS in its REAL 
wages. 

The magazine Business Week, 
hardly able to suppress its satisfac- 
tion with the new wage formula, 
says that from now on collective 


eral Motors (and Reuther, too 
boasted that his “escalator” wage 


formula would set a new wage 
plan for all industries. The use of, 
the. BLS index as a means of pull-. 
ing down wage standards also 
point up the. importance of the 
contribution the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers to 


the labor movement when it made 


bargaining will not be the pri- 


mary influence on wages, but what. 


BLS claims is the change in the 
cost of living. 


it as a false measure of cost of 


a study of the index and exposed 


living standards, very much biased 
against the wage earner. 


Business Week further adds that 


this wage policy, of at best stand-| 


ing still, will be likely “staying on 
after the emergency and it has a 
“long life expectancy.’ The maga- 
zine further éxpects the formula 


We are dealing with a well cal-. 
culated effort by Big Business and 
the government (with the agree- 
ment of the labor representatives 
on the WSB) to end the right of 
workers for IMPROVEMENTS in 


to practically eliminate strikes. 
THIS BUSINESS VIEWPOINT | 
should now make it even more 


their living standards for many 
years to come, 


So far the indications are that 
the planners may miscalculate with | 
the new formula as much as they 


Shopper's Guid 


Electrolysis 


freeze wages at the 10 percent line. 
‘The United Rubber Wor 


— {cents of the amount, or about six 


did earlier when they sought to! 


win- 
ning raises of 12 to 13 cents—8'% 


; IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
8 to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


ot . 
5 Hair Forever! Famous experts re- § 
move anwanted hair permanently from f 
face, or body. Privacy. Sensationa: ? 
acw methods. Quick results. Men also * 
® treated. Free consultation. : 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS . 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO $-4218 


Florists 


SFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETSe 


° Delivered Anywhere @ 


ROBERT RAVEN, F lowers 
e GR 3-8357 $ 


e 
Records 


Now Available! 
THE HAMMER SONG 
BANKS OF MARBLE 


Sung by THE WEAVERS 

10” Unbreakable Record 
Send $1.00 (‘includes postage and 
handling). or pick up at the 


UNION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP 
27 Union Square West 


Insurance 


a 


JACK R. 


SKY 


BROD 


kinds ef insurance including auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, etc 


CA 
an 


799 Broadway CR 5-3826 


ation ana Storage 
EEE LL LE IOV DIE 
MOVING @ STORACE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
rt Pn GR 77-2457 


wear Sr¢d Ave. 
EFFICIENT, @ REL:ABLE 
SPT 
__Opticians end Optometrists 
UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Unily Office 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 

fel. NEvins 8-9160 | 
t Closed Saturday s dusidg 
tis % .. ppb and ‘aetoot apoE 
one DALE DAMON © 


Tr 


- 
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factor—the membership of 


percent, “above ceiling.” 


WSB approval. 
* 


THE COPPER WORKERS with 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work-| 


ers the key union, is similarly 
pressing for a more substantial 
raise than the formula allows. Nu- 


merous other agreements providing | 
similar “above ceiling’ raises are| 
piling up to add to the pressure. 
It is that pressure andthe pres- 
sure of the rank and file of the: 
steel mills for something better 
than four cents for 1951, on the 
one hand, and the plan of the) 
coal m‘aers to most likely raise 
the ante still higher next April, 
that may force Philip Murray to 
make a substantial wage bid. 
There is an additional important 
the 
UAW and a fast-«leveloping anti- 
Reuther leadership that is de- 
veloping within it. After a year of 


the Wilson-Reuther five-year esca- 
lator pact, there is a strong move- 
ment developing to crash through 


it for a raise. One need only to 
study the temper of the auto 
workers in the shops these days 


to see that it will take more than 


contract clauses to put it down. 


The 
5 ae ; 
s| union's fight now centers on forcing | 


Fight for Bail 
Shapes Up 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ordered to post fantastic and un-| 


precedented bail is beginning to) 
cause considerable concern among 
growing sections of the popula- 
tion. 

The high bail demanded in the 
political cases actually adds up) 
to denial of the right of bail. This’ 
denial has been especially vindic- 
tive and illegal in the cases of 
the foreign born victims. 

* 

TWICE $5,000 in U.S. Treas- 
ury bonds were posted for re- 
lease of the Jewish leader and 
political writer Alexander Bittel 
man. The first bondsman, Muriel. 
Symington, was rejected by the| 
Immigration Service because she 
was a member of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee and 
because she was “insufficiently ac- 
quainted with Bittelman.” The 
second bondsman, Rudolph Po- 
litzer, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers member, a friend of Bit- 
telman’s, was rejected because he 
admitted membership in the [WO..| 

The Immigration’ Service also, 
rejected $5,000 bail posted for, 
the woman leader, Rose Nelson 
Lightcap. Immigration officials 
said the bondsman failed to meet 
requirements because she was a 
member of the Fur Workers Union 
and the IWO. | 


Also rejected was $4,000 bail| 
posted for the Peruvian-born ex- 
sailor Manuel Tarazona by the 
prisoners wife. | 

* 

ATTORNEYS for the American 
Committee for Protection of , For- 
eign Born have taken the Bittel- 
man-and Tarazona cases to federal 
court in habeas corpus actions. 
The government is stalling with 
its answer in hpth these cases upon 
which the freedom of a dozen 
political prisoners on Ellis Island 
depends. 

The first defeat to the Attorney 


' 


mighty army to bring the govern- 


bail posted bythe Civil Rights, 
Congress Bail Fund. 


“I am not ruling that the At- 
torney General of the United 
States may not refuse to approve 
a government bond as security for 
bail in an immigration matter,” de- 
clared the Detroit jurist. “All I 
am ruling is that this court has 
no authority to refuse to approve 
such security.” ¢ 

* 

JUDGE LEDERLE §- assailed 
McGrath's policies of making bail 
so excessive as to virtually deny 


the right of bail. 


Concerning refusal of the At-| 
torney General to accept bail: 
from persons belonging to organ- 


izations he labels as “subversive,” }- 


Judge Lederle said: “This is car- 
rying the. doctrine of guilt by as- 
sociation, which is so repugnant 
to our American system, to the 
extreme length of charging that 
government bonds become tainted 
by ownership,” 


Drug Chain Raises 
Twelve hundred and Liggett 
employes will get a raise of 8.2 
percent, retroactive to July 1, on 
the basis of a cost-of-living pro- 
vision in their contract with the 
two drug chains. 
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Win Negro Ins. Vote 


The agents and office employes 
of the North’ Carolina Mutual Co., 
largest Negro insurance firm in the 
United States voted 33 to 27 for 
the Distributive Processing and 


Office union as their collective bar- 


gaining agent for the Philadelphia 
office. A year ago the DPO lost by 
a narrow margin. 


IN QUEENS 
Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined Classes Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
89-08-—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Oper Mon... Wed.. Fri. 9:30 AM ten Pm 
fues. Thurs. Set %-30 te 4 — OL &-2052 


———— 


lave your eyes 

examined sy se 

competent oculiat 
M.D. 


UNION sQ. ; 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Room 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-7553 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE * GR 38-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales — Installation — Service 
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WORKERS 


Hurry! Hurry! Hurry! 
JUST TODAY AND MONDAY 


Big Summer Clearance Sale 


all books reduced at least 20% 


00 East 13th Street, 
No Mail Orders — Hours: Sat. 10-6—Mon. 10-7 — No Catalogues 


BOOKSHOP 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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sified Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED 


INTER-RACIAL COPLE expecting baby 
need apt. downtown, moderate rental. 


General's campaign to destroy the 


Eighth Amendment of the Consti-/ 


tution was delivered in Detroit) 
when Judge Lederle freed Harry 
Price, a non-citizen arrested in the 
Aug. 2 roundup, on the original 


Please send greetings to 


Labor Day Edition | 
c/o THE WORKER | 
50 East 13 Street 
New York 3, Ne Y. 
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Deadline for ads is AUGUST 24th 
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Support Your Paper That Fights for Peace 
Invites greeting ads to honor 


LABOR DAY 


Date of issue will be SEPTEMBER 2nd 


GIRL, large suny room, all improvements. 


Call AC 2-6576 after 7 p.m. sa 


— -———— 


YOUNG COUPLE desperately need their 
own apt. any size, anywhere. Reasonable 
rent. Call GL 2-9245 anytime. 


ee 
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ROOM TO RENT 


165 E. 3ist St., N.Y., Apt. 4 A, Solomon. 
MU 5-8263. 


SERVICES 
(Painting) 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, “any- 
where in city. Comradely service. Call 
Dickens 5-6362. 


(Upholstery ) 


SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home Reasonabie Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. Com- 
ren attention Mornings 9-1 HYacinth 


———e 


TRAVEL 


‘ COUNTRY BOARD 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Forget the alarm clock!—go rus- 
tic. Barn dances. Swim. sports, food 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children % 
rate to 12. Booklet. Tel. Callicoon 
321 J 2. 


RESOR1S 
EAST HILL FARM, Youngsville, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 
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Ideal vacation in :the Catskills, modern 


YOUNG MAN leaving Aug. 21, for Califor- 
nia. Like someone to share expenses. 
1948 Buick. Call TI 2-3557 bet. 6-7 p.m. 


TRUCKS TO HIRE 


MOVING, STORAGE, many satisfied read- 
ers. Low rates. Call Ed Wendell JE §-8000 


'IMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE. small jobs. 
Shortest notice. City, beach, country. 
Call UN 4-7707. 


facilities, swimming, sports, eamp fires. 
Informal dancing, excellent food. %$35.00 
weekly. Special family rates. Ca)) Jef- 
fersonville 74-W. Booklet, 


FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
RATES: 

Daily per line Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) 


(Appliances) 


PORTABLE WASHER, 6 Ib. automatic 
pump, on wheels. Ideal for smal) apart- 
ments—reg. $79.95, special $57.63. Stan- 
dard Brand Dist., 143—4th Ave. (13th & 
14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. _ 


(For Commercial Ads) 
Six words constitute one line 
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SUNDAY, AUGUST 19, 1951 


Election Fight 
250 State Delegates Cheer 
Marca ntonio and McAvoy 


STATE-WIDE conference of the “American 
Labor Party Wednesday launched a vigorous drive for a 
maximum primary vote and election enrollment, with it big 
objective the guarantee of a can- ee 
didate fo rpeace in the vital 1952 

elections. The conference, held at 

the Furriers Joint Council auditori- 

um, 250 W. 26 St., was attended 

by 250 representatives of ALP 

he throughout the state. 


guarantee of a candidate for peace 

in the vital 1952 elections. The 8 
conference, held at the Furriers. f= 
Joint Council auditorium, 250 W. 

26 St., was attended by 250 rep- 
resentatives of ALP clubs through- 

out the state. 


It marked the first time that 
Clifford T. McAvoy, the partys 
candidate for President of the City 
Council, and Vito Marcantonio, 
party state chairman, appeared to- 
gether on a platform in the pres- 
ent campaign. The two will speak 
Monday -night over WJZ-TV 
(Channe: 7) 8:45 to 9 p.m. 


Arthur Schutzer, state executive 
secretary, presented a report on 
the organization of the election 
campaign, and Charles Collins,. di- 
rector of the Harlem ALP Coun- 
cil, presented two main resolu- 
tions dealing with peace and the 
state legislature. 

* 

THE DELEGATES unanimously 
adopted the peace resolution, which 
called for an immediate cease-fire 
in Korea “as a first step towards 
negotiations for a peaceful settle- 
ment of all outstanding differ- 


ences. ‘session of the state legislature 

The conference also urged re-|immediately upon his return from 
peal of the Smith Act and Mc-'the Far East, expected within the 
Carran Acts, reversal of the Su- next two weeks. The conference 
preme Court decision upholding called on Dewey to put on the 
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the Smith Act, and restoration of legislative agenda repeal of the 
Hughes-Brees law, the tax bonanza 


the Bill of Rights. 


It called for full citizenship for bill for employers adopted in the 
the Negro people and dismissal last legislature; repeal of the Mc- 
of indictments against Dr. W. E. Goldrick rent-decontrol law and 
B. DuBois and William L. Patter- “action to halt the wave of police 
son, “outstanding leaders not only brutality _and_ police. murder _o 
of the Negro people but of all in Negroes and Puerto Ricans.” 


rr common fight for peace andj Seven other proposals for legis- 
emocratic rights. lative action were made, encom- 


On the bread and butter front, passing issues involving a $500 


delegates demanded a rollback of million state bond for education, 
prices to pre-Korea levels, real sales tax repeal, a low rent hous- 
price and rent controls, end of the;ing program, and repeal of the 
wage freeze and a government pol«!Dewey dictatorship bill. 
icy to “tax the greedy profiteers,| McAvoy received an_ ovation 
not the needy.” when he told the delegates: 
* | “I am an old-fashioned Ameri- 
AMONG the other demands was |can. I believe in keeping fully alive 
one to Gov. Dewey for a specialithe American Constitution and the 
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See and Hear 


ALP onTV 


VITO MARCANTONIO 


State Chairm--, American Labor Party 


CLIFFORD T. MeAVOY 


ALP Candidate for President of the City Council 


Monday, Auqust 20 — 8:45 -9 P.M. 
Channel 7 WJIZ.-TV 


Sponsored by: 
AMERICAN LABOR PARTY, PRIMARY CAMPAIGN COMM. 


Declaration of Ind ence, the 


17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


_ _ 


————— 
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| Bill of Rights. Those great docu- 
ments constitute, together with the 


American way of life.” — 

The former copay Welfare 
Commissioner in the LaGuardia 
administration blasted “every two- 
bit fascist” today parading “his 
hatred of democracy under the plea 
that he is fighting to preserve 
Americanism against communism.” 
He asked the cheering delegates 
“who really represents the Amer- 
ican institutions we love and 
cherish—Dr. DuBois or McGrath? 
Saypol or Bill Patterson?” He 
warned that the Smith and Mc- 
Carran Acts “aimed not at the heart 
of communism in Moscow but at 
the heart of American democ- 
racy... not at the tiny American 
Communist Party but the right of}. 
the American people to petition for 
redress of grievances.” 


Fight Raiders 
And Boss, Get 
New Contract 


SAN DIEGO 

WINNING a new two-year con- 
tract with the Van Camp Sea 
Food Co., despite scuttling at- 
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"HE CAME DIRECTLY To US FROM ONE OF 
TWOSE FACTORY ASSEMBLY LINES...” 


703 PED > 


tempts of CIO raiders, is an- 
nouncea by the independent 
United Fish Cannery Workers 
Union, Local 64, FTA. 

“The contract, in .clear and 
strong language, protests every 
phase of the worker's life on the 
job,” said. James L. Daugherty,| The first five months’ operation 
local representative of the union.|of Gov. Dewey's regulations have 

“This contract was achieved injalready resulted in a landlords’ 
the face of a raid by the ClO|bonanza of 185,560 rent increases, 
United Packinghouse Workers,' Joseph D. McGoldrick, state rent 
and in the face of a week’s lock-| administrator, reported yesterday. 


were “voluntary” increases, while 
The union’s previous contract}73,155 were granted because land- 
expired last July 2. The new con-}lords ei A. “additional” services 
tract had been under discussion|or claimed “hardship.” The bulk 
since June 1. But meanwhile the|of the increases wére approved in 
CIO Packinghouse Workers had|New York City and averaged, ac- 
tried to muscle in. cording % McGoldrick, around 13 
Fighting off the bosses with) percent. 


one hand and the CIO raiders; The report by the Dewey ap- 
|with the other, the UFCWU con-|nointee confirmed the advance 


tinued negotiations. The Packing- charges by the American Labor 


company, said Daugherty. 


out of our membership by the, McGoldrick said 112,405 of these | 


: 
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185,560 RENT HIKES IN 
> MONTHS OF DEWEY RULES 


Party, Communist Party, CIO and 
other groups before the Mce- 
Goldrick regulations went into ef- 
fect that they would be used to 
effect a huge steal from the ten- 
ants. 


PROTEST WEEK ON- 
REARMING JAPAN 

SYDNEY (ALN).—A _ protest 
week against Japanese rearmament 
was held here from Aug. 12 to 
18. Participating in the wide pro- 
tests against the move to rebuild 
Japan’s’ war-making potential are 
Labor Party members, unionists, 
clergymen and many leading pub- 
lic figures. 


— 


‘house Workers petitioned for a 


collective bargaining agent elec- 
tion. It was thrown out by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

“The _ Packinghouse Workers | 
then started a pressure campaign | 
against the rank and file members| 
of Local 64, using many of the 
supervisors, a few dissident’ ele- 
ments who had fronted for the 
CIO during a comparable period 
last year, and certain of the 
wealthy boat owners themselves,” 
said Daugherty. | 

But Local 64 didn’t bite. In- 
stead, it countered with a “no con-| 
tract, no work’ vote of the mem- 
bership. “With this, we were able 
to achieve the full effect of a strike 
without actually calling one,” ex- 
plained Daugherty. 

During the week.the cannery 
was shut down, the company was 


DAILY WORKER. 


regarding 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now before the public.’ 


For Friday and Sunday Only All Tickets $1. 
NEW PLAYWRIGHT’S INC. PRODUCTION 


of 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 


smash hit play 


The Candy Story” 


Directed by HERB TANK 


Performances Now at 
BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER 
3200 Coney Island Avenue (corner BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
CURTAIN RISES 8:30 P. M. SHARP 


Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 to 8 p.m. for reservations and information 
reduced rates for theatre parties for fund raising purposes 


SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 


forced to clear all employes so 


> = 


they could get their unemploy- 
ment benefits. | 

Because “at the present moment, 
the entire fishing industry on the 
West Coast appears to be in finan- 
cial crisis,” said Daugherty, the 
union withdrew demands for wage 
increases now but got a reopen- 
ing clause for such things as wages, | 
pensions, health plans, holidays, 
overtime and severance pay. | 


The present minimum starting’ 
rate of $1.65 per hour for un- 
skilled work, the highest. in the 
fish canning industry anywhere, | 
was retained as part of the new 
contract, which was unanimously | 
approved by 500 Local 64 mem- | 
' bers. | 


Anniversary Celebration 


AMERICAN WOMEN FOR PEACE 


Guest of Honor: MISS BEULAH RICHARDSON, 
poet, actress, playwright 
Presentation of her first printed PRIZE-WINNING POEM 


“4 Black Woman Speaks of White Womanhood, of 
White Supremacy, of Peace” 


BEDFORD STUYVESANT PEACE CHORUS 
and other local talent 


Thursday, August 30th, 8:30 P. M. 


at PENTHOUSE, 13 Astor Place 


ADMISSION 60 CENTS 
American Women for Peace, 1186 B’way, Rm. 330 © MU 3-1524 


AMES OF RUSSIA'S "BIG FIVE" IN MUSIC... RIMSK Y—KORSAKOV: BORODINe CUI e BALAKIREV 
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Germanys New Generation 
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Our correspondent strolls through Berlin during 
the World Youth Festival. He sees ruins and he 
sees a new life and a new Germany arising from 
the destruction of the last war. 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 


BERLIN 
VERY second building is a ruin 


on the old Wilhelmstrasse. This 
used to be the diplomatic “main 
drag, the German Downing St. 
And when these heavy Gothic 


mansions tasted artillery fire, what a 
mess they made— ghoulish, ghastly, 
gutted and monstrous. 

On the eastern side of the street, a 
few structures have been rebuilt from 
the Unter Den Linden toward the Leip- 
zigerstrasse. And here I stroll almost 
every evening after eating in what used 
to be the spacious Adlon Hotel. Here 
is the ministry for People’s Education . . . 
and here a division of the Humboldt 
University, and next an exhibit on the 
arts, where Paul Robeson’s portrait has 


just been placed. It is an enormous 
sketch of the artist singing, suspended 
across white lattice work on which 
Robeson’s famous words about the 
“other America to which I belong” have 
been painted. 

Then, the old Goebbels ministry, built 
like a prison house, where Gerhart Eis- 
ler now runs the vast establishment of 
the Office of Information, and finally, 
the Government Guest-House, edged on 
the square which bears the name of 
Ernst Thalmann. He was the dock 
worker of Hamburg who became the 
Communist general secretary in the ’20s 
and early ‘30s, the man whom. Hitler 
jailed for years and then murdered... 

But on the west side of this street, 
there is a virtual wasteland which 
stretches toward the Potsdamer Platz and 
the border of the Democratic sector. 
Most of the rubble comes from Hitler’s 
old chancellery, where Der Fuhrer held 
forth and finally burrowed himself deep 
underground until the walls caved in 
under the fire of Soviet lads with an 
anger in their eyes of 2,000 miles of 
ceaseless advance. 

Across this wasteland, a blue neon sign 
stands out in the twilight. It is the HO, 
the ration-free retail shop on the Pots- 
damer, and just alongside it, in the British 
sector, is a moving electric sign, which 
carries the news of the faraway West. 

To walk along this no-man’s land, 
and read the news from the West while 
the loudspeakers carry the songs from 
the East is a garish experience, espe- 
cially when the Wilhelmstrasse is de- 
serted. 


A DIFFERENT 
NIGHT 


But tonight, it’s different. Just one 
more day to go! Already thousands of 
youngsters are streaming through here 
to the Thalmannplatz, teen-agers in blue 
shirts and festive caps and scarfs, scores 
ef them locked arm in arm, the French 
accents mingling with the German. They 
are going to the open-air concert, one 
of the many in town tonight on the eve 
of the final day’s preparations. A bus- 
load of Chinese youth go by accom- 
panied by cheers. They are Ream in 
the Information Office. A fire-engine 
derrick is still working to put up the last 

ners. Hardly anyone stops to watch 


At the far-end of the square, a choir 
of 65 boys and girls in deep-blue suits 
and white shirts has already begun a 
cantata. This is the Max Reimann En- 
semble of the University of Jena, and 
a German youth orchestra of at least 60 
pieces sits just below. This is a try-out, 
but tens of thousands of kids (and the 
older folks, too) are watching open- 
mouthed. The amplifiers carry the 
music through the ruins: small HO 
booths are scattered in the square where 
kids get sweets for a few pfennings. 
Young Volkspolizei lads are at ease along 
the walls of the Guest-House; this is a 
security measure taken today in case any 
gang from the West wants to try some- 
thing. 

But there is no tension at all, just the 
wonder of watching these German lads 
and lasses on the distant platform sing- 
ing a peace cantata. And when an “old 
German folk dance” is announced, a 
German mother and four little girls 
(golden hair in careful braids) scurry be- 
hind me: they want to get further back 
to have a better view. 


It is a traditional folk dance, no 
modernism in this Festival. There is 
something profoundly impressive about 
the deep good-health which radiates 
from every aspect of the program, and 
this in a land which only a while ago 
was frightfully sick with fascism. The 
ravages of the sickness are still visible 
in some of the older folks, but already 
have disappeared in the youth. ‘ 

I wander deeper into the Democratic 
sector, through rains and rebuilding, 
past groups of kids lined up at ice-cream 
booths, and make my way along the 
Unter Den Linden. There is a banjo 
going somewhere. It is startling to hear 
a “yippee—ki—yea.” But it is not an 
American group: these are German girls 
trying out their interfational repertoire 
as they stroll down the spacious avenue 
which is now practically rebuilt. 
BEBEL’S 
DREAM 


And here is another performance, on 
the August Bebel Platz. August Bebel! 
Do these kids know what that name 
means? This was the great old Social- 
ist fighter of the time of Engels and 
Marx (whose illuminated portraits hang 
over the square alongside Lenin and 
Stalin). This was the symbol of a work- 
ingman’s Germany that went through 
such a series of terrible detours until 
now ... a Germany of which Bebel 
dreamed arises on the squares that bear 
his name. The city and the land is 
not yet entirely won, and may still be 
destroyed once more! 

The performance here is a sort of 
open-air play, a mock village square, 
again singing and folk-dancing; the audi- 
ence joined in the hymn to peace and 
freedom at the end and all hands went 
up in a tom-tom applause. 

Across the Marx-Engels bridge which 


Young apprentices at the Polte tool factory at Magdeburg discuss the festival 
with Rolf Schinke (center), factory secretary of the Federation of German Youth, 


Three students outside Berlin's Hum’) Iniversity. 
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Festival of Youths 


moving electric sign across the waste- , Sn vane ; ice 
___ A massive poster on Wilhelm, Pieck $trasse announcing World 
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Labor Had Better Start 


Thinking of 1952 
By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE SIGNING by the President of the so-called 
“controls” bill marked the end of the second phase of 
a year-long struggle by labor and a defeat worse than 
that which ended the first phase. The first half year 
after the Korea war began was built on illusions that 
we will have effective price control pra. 
and that, therefore, the wage freeze | 4 , 
will not be too much of a hardship. | gr" 

That illusion was shattered with f; 
the famed walkout by labor's repre- # 
sentatives from the Wage Stabiliza- [aga 
tion Board and other war agencies | ™ g) 7 
with the statement that “big busi- ,gqgar. 
ness” dominated the mobilization fy 
machinéry and labor representatives [am 
were only used for “window-dres- 
sing.” It will be recalled that after 
some weeks of loud talk and vows KO 
not to return to the fold until labor gets “recognition 
the labor leaders returned, admittedly with nothing 
but a hope that the next price law would be a means 
for real controls. } 

Congress has acted. The law passed, according to 
the statement of the United Labor Policy Committee 
representing the AFL and CIO, “is a disgraceful sur- 
render to those who stand to profit from inflation, a 
“callous betrayal of the consumers,” a “no-limit-prices- 
bill,” a “Swiss-cheese collection of loopholes.” 

As for the wage policy which precipitated the 
walkout last January, the freeze will be tighter, with 
the 10 percent limit still in force, but with “above 
ceiling” raises to be allowed only to the extent of 


“catcumg up,” Walter Reuther fashion, with the govern- 
ment’s fraudulent price index. The fraudulent nature 
of that index is well shown by its claim that the cost 
of living now is only three-quarters of one percent 
(184.2 to 185.5) above that of February this year—by 
only 45 cents a week for a worker with $60 to spend 
weekly. The workers are expected by the UNANI- 
MOUS Wage Stabilization Board to just sit back and 
watch the BLS index. 

The workers obviously don’t intend to do anything 
of the sort: The hundreds of unauthorized flash strikes 
popping daily in many industries should indicate that. 

The big question, howevery is what will the labor 
leaders do next? How long will they continue in their 
efforts to tie their members ta the Truman kite? The 
fateful 1952 is drawing near. By next spring the po- 
litical contestants will be set and ready for the run. 

Even many of the top leaders of conservative-led 
unions have been forced to recognize that the mem- 
bers have to be promised something different for 1952. 
The convention of the auto workers last April called for 
a political “realignment” that would free labor of an 
alliance with the party of Southern reaction, and that 
the United Labor Policy Committee call a conference 
early in 1952 to decide on what to do. David Dubin- 
sky’s convention passed a similar resolution. The CIO's 
textile union even called for some sort of independent 
political action. 

The sad truth is, however, that the top labor lead- 
ers have not moved an inch in the direction of those 
resolutions. This is the best evidence that they don't 
really expect a change. If, as Reuther’s resolution says, 
a conference on what to do is to be called sometime 
in the spring of 1952, then it means nothing is to be 
done, because by that time the labor-farmer-liberal 
forces will have only the choice of candidates prac- 
tically decided upon by the two old parties. 


After the experience of the recent years, especially 
since the Korea war that has made Truman so un- 
popular with the people, it is the height of lunacy 


‘ to expect the voters to re-enact the 1948 drama. Labor 


leaders who have such illusions are in for a fall—a fall 


that may not hurt them so much, but which will be 
disastrous for their members. 


In the past four years especially, many in the labor 
movement have nursed the illusion that some. bene- 
ficial economic gains can come in return for labor's 
full and blind support of the pro-war policy of Demo- 
cratic-Republican coalition. Many still cling to that 
view despite such of its fruits like the Taft-Hartley 
Law, emasculation of many state welfare laws and 
passage of the McCarran thought control law. 

The latest p mance in Congress, so well charac- 
terized by the C itself, it would seem, should 
finally dispel the illusion that something progressive 
could coincide with a pro-war program. 

But, most serious for labor, is the rapid decline of 
its own capacity to mobilize workers politically because 
of the pro-war policy followed by its leaders. The 
experiment of the Madison, Wis., Capitol-Times, when 
its reporters sought signatures to a mere reaffirmation 
of support of thc Declaration of Independence and Bill 
of Rights, and obtained only one signer of 112 ap- 
proached, should teach labor something. 

The thought-control hysteria which is an adjunct 
to the war drive, and which the labor leaders accept 
in silence, is making men and women on the street 
even fearful of openly supporting the Declaration of 
Independence. The implication should be terrifying. 
An AFL or CIO political committee worker knows what 
that could mean if Truman’s McGrath and their Smith 
and McCarran campaigns are not challenged now. 
Labor has no time to lose if its political mobilization is 
to be real. 


ees 
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d Negro victim of the 
Cmith Cet jailings whites... 


NEW YORK 


Dear Mary: 
I SUPPOSE you have heard over 


the air and saw what happened 
since I returned. Hope you and 
Jack don’t get too upset about this. 
This is all part of a plan of those 


in power. This is part of their war pro- 
gram. It is the same path that Germany 
took before it plunged the world into the 
last war—a path of first bringing fascism 
into existence by destroying all civil and 
democratic rights of the working people 
making the first attack upon the Com- 
munist movement. There it was the 
Jews that were persecuted. Here it is 
the Negro people as is witnessed by the 
increased terror against the Negro peo- 
ple throughout the postwar period. 


In this country, the same process is 
taking place. The question of imprisoning 

ople for conspiracy happened as far 
back as the 1820s when Andrew Jackson 
was running for President. Since they 
had no Communists to accuse of such a 
conspiracy, they framed up the union 
organizers who were then organizing the 
carpenters union, the machinists, the 
printers, etc. 


And this happened a number of times 
during slavery with regards to the slave 
revolts. The slaves attempted 250 times 
to carry through revolts. Each one was 

* better and each time people not ofly 
went to prison but to the gallows. \In 
1258 when John Brown was captured in 
Harper’s Ferry with him was a young 
Negro by the name of Copeland who in 
a letter to his mother said the following, 
“Let not this occasion you misery. I 
have only tried to free some of my poor, 
oppressed fellow-men. I am not afraid 
of the gallows that I see staring me in 
the face every day and upon which I 
am soon to stand and suffer death for 
which George Washington would have 
been made a hero for doing had he been 
captured by the British.” The Negro 
people in this country have three paths 
open té them. 1) Glorify the present set- 
up in this country with all of its 
system and jimcrow practices. 2) Accept 
the standpoint of gradualism which 
means a very slow change in the present 
situation or 3). join hands with the white 
workers and poor farmers who are will- 
ing and ready te join hands with the 
Negro people to fight against lynchings 
and jimcrowism. As you wel know, 
this is the path I shose almost2U years 
ag . “+ is the one I shall continue to 
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PETTIS PERRY 


tread. I am sick and tired of seeing a 


~ generation of men constantly being 


thrown into a war to die for Wall Street, 
many of whom never reach the battle- 
field before they are overtaken by the 
lynch mob while in uniform. I am sick 
and tired of seeing a constant recurrence 
of economic crises which almost always 
fall heaviest upon the shoulders of the 
Negro people, I am tired also of seein 
Negroes sent to their death on any an 
all flimsy pretexts that anyone wishes to 
make. Nine Ne went to their death 
in the electric chair since Feb. 2. 

The Communist Party and I as one of 
its members and leaders is fighting to 
stamp out this kind of thing. It is for 
this reason that now after almost 20 

ears of association with this party I have 
indicted on a so-called conspiracy 
charge. If convicted I can be sent up for 
five and $10,000 fine. For my 
part, I would not flinch if it was 25 years 
or for that matter if I was in the position 
of referred to above. If I get 
5 or 25 years, that wouldn't stop lynching 
or jimcrow of the Negro people. - It 
wouldn't raise wages or cut prices. On 
the con , the conditions of the N 
people the working class will 
worsened with every attack against the 
Party and the working class. I am there- 
fore like John Brown as he was stepping 
up on the gallows, “You may dispose 


me easily. My tenure in this world can 
be 15 minutes, 15 days or 15 years but 
this question, this Negro question is not 
settled yet.” 

These are my sentiments. As long as 
there is a situation where, in this coun- 
try, one can read signs anywhere north 
or south, east or west that says “For 
white only,” I shall not be satisfied. As 
long as a Negro is supposed to live in 
jimcrow communities or brutalized and 
shot by the police department or hung 
by the lynch mob; as long as the planta- 


tion owners in the south cheat and rob 
the Negro sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers; as long as any of these thin 
exist, I shall never make peace wi 
them regardless of the consequences to 
myself personally. 

And so in closing accept the warmest 
regards from myself and my family and 
convey to your family our warmest re- 
gards. Give a special “hello” to Jack for 
me. Write me as early as you can. 

Yours very sincerely, 
PETTIS PERRY 


GERMANY’S NEW GENERATION 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 
going on. Another choir, this time even 
more numerous, and standing in front 
of the National Gallery. The pillars 
in a Germanized Greek style were all 
chipped by mortar fire. One or two 
of them are missing and wood trestles 
are there instead. The Latin half-shat- 
tered text says something about Fred- 
erick William—Frederick the Great— 
and enormous blue banners hang be- 
tween most of the pillars; the rest will 
go up tomorrow. 


This is an ensemble from a coal min- 
ing area in Saxony, one of the prizes 
of the new German culture. Four- 
voiced recitations are interspersed with 
dances, marches, and song—and every 
word of it is dedicated to peace. How 


ering these ideas of peace and friend- 
ship have imbued every aspect of the 
festival! What a tremendous moral de- 
feat it is for American imperialism: Here 
are hundreds of millions of people sym- 
bolized by the 25,000 kids from all over 
the world who are joined here by two 
million German youth. And all are 
ranged against the war-makers under 
“ a of humanity’s deepest hopes 
—Peace 


I wander homeward down the Lin- 
den, thinking of my own son whom the 
State Department kept from being 
with me, thinking of Carl Winter's 


daughter, and Gil Green’s Danny. The 
‘mind flashes so quickly throu 


dozens 
of separate recollections: how Gene Den- 
nis looked when he came out of jail, 
and now, five years more! and what fine 
meetings we had in California just one 
year ago (where 12 have been arrested!) 
and another Youth Con comes to 
mind, the one in Poughkeepsie in the 
summer of 1938 . . . in what was then 
a different: America. 


THE OL} 
MAN’S BURDEN 


The performances are breaking up, 
and groups of German kids are marching 
by. One of them sings the new song, 
“Bau Auf!” which means “Re-Build!” 
And another sings the famous “Ami! Go 
Home!” 


Yes, it would not hurt America, and 


in fact would save the world if the 
Americans went home, things this Amer- 
ican, who feels far from home, and yet 
near to all the great issues that are 
wracking our people at home. For in 
Berlin, you are not really so far from 
the crisis of Chicago or Atlanta, Ga., or 
San Francisco, or New York. 


Across from the Adlon Hotel, there 
is an open air movie, and I come in at 
the tail end of a German film, “The 
Calico Cloth,” a story of what happened 
to a German family under Nazism. Here 
the profound educational significance of 
this festival is felt. Berlin was destroyed 
by fire thanks to the grip of the Swastika, 
and the inability of its — to fight 
back; yes, the failure of its people to 
stand up and resist in time, and support 
those heroic men and women who were 
fighting back. The old grandmother goes 
through it all, the resistance, too, and 
lives to see her grand-daughter become 
a laughing, lovely student at the Hum- 
boldt University in the new Berlin. It 
is the university just across the way from 


where this film is being shown. 

As I cross the Wilhelmstrasse (it is 11 
by now) I notice a flashy Chevrolet con- 
vertible, a strange sight, with all its 
bright-work and white-walled tires, me- 
chanical oomph. It is a U. S. official 
car, license number IC 87 820, and a — 
Smart-Set fellow is sitting at the wheel, 
riding the clutch . .. leering at the 
spectacle of these thousands of young- 
sters singing their way down the street. 

A handful of kids, plus one elderly 
man with a sack on his back, gather to 
stare. I cannot get close enough to hear 
what the Smart-Set Alec is muttering, but 
I can see his leer, and can see how nerv- 
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CE FRANKFURTER 


Dr. Bernard Freyd, whose exchange 
of letters with U. S, Supreme Court 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter is 
printed herewith, is a contributor to 
the quarterly Publication of the Modern 
Language Association of America, and 
to The Journal of Social Philosophy. 
Dr. Freyd received his Ph.D. in political 
science at the University of Washing- 
ton in 1930. He is currently working 
with the Washington State Civil Rights 
Congress. The exchange of correspond- 
ence printed in full, is self-explanatory. 


SEATTLE, Wash. 
June 13, 1951. 


Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter 
U. S. Supreme Court 
Washington, D. C, 


Dear Mr. Frankfurter: 


You have met my name, and you 
may remember the article in the Journal 
of Social Philosophy, on “The Gorporate 
Myth,” which I sent you in 1939 at the 
suggestion of the late Harold Laski. 


Permit me to address you again. Have 
you heard of the mob at Peekskill shout- 
ing “We are Hitler's boys’? Is it possible 
for you to imagine that the reactionaries 
will be satified with anything less than 
Hitlerism? In Germany the first victims 
were the Jews, and first among the Jews 
were those who had a record of at least 
partial liberalism, namely the Felix 
Frankfurters. They met no mercy. 

When I compare your record (uphold- 
ing innocence) in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case with your concurrence in the Smith 
Act case, | am appalled. And as a Jew 
may | say that I am appalled for your 
sake as much as-anyone else’s. Re-hear 
the case and reverse your position before 
it is too late. — 

Sincerely, 
Bernard Freyd. 
* 
NEW MILFORD, Conn. 
June 26, 1951. 
Dear Dr. Freyd: 


Your letter of the 13th has reached 
me here. 


Court opinions must, as you doubt- 
less know, speak for themselves. But 
I can assure you that every aspect of 
the Dennis Case was most carefully con- 
sidered during the eight months that 
the case was held under advisement. As 
for my own views, I am having a copy 
of my opinion sent to you, since I infer 
from the way you write that you. have 
not read the full text. 

Perhaps I might add that under the 
Same circumstance I am sure I would 
do the same thing in the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, to which you refer. 


Yours sincerely, 
Felix Frankfurter. 
* 
SEATTLE, Wash. 
July 12, 1951. 


Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter 
New Milford, Conn. 


Dear Mr. Frankfurter: 


The text of your concurring opinoni 
in the Dennis case has arrived, and I 
have given it my best attention, | 

First of all, let me call to your mind 
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rankfurter’s Kole 


n 1927 and Loday 


For years, Felix Frankfurter championed the 


cause of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
who died victims of a judicial frame-up. But 
now, a Justite of the U. S. Supreme Court, he 
has assisted in a second frame-up—the Smith 
Act decision. This exchange of letters calls the 


former liberal to account. 


an aspect of the case which was not 
included in your deliberations, and for 
reasons of chronology could not have 
been. The enclosure will show what I 
mean. 

Perhaps you never read the Hearst 
papers, and no one is to be blamed for 
that. But they have no less than 25 
million readers. And on the 27th of 
June there was printed the daily col- 
umn of Westbrook Pegler, which in 
particular contains this passage: 

“A time is not quite in sight but is 
just over the hill when the people of 
the United States will be of a temper 
to endorse the death penalty for all 
active members of the conspiracy and 
some flagrant accomplices without re- 
quiring technical proof of such acts of 
individual treason as were proved in 
the Rosenberg cases. 

“A justice of the Supreme Court, 
being found guilty of aiding and abet- 
ting an enemy in his design to destroy 
our nation, will have a hard time prov- 
ing that he knew not what he did if 
that plea be weighed against previous 
professions of great wisdom.” 

Pegler is no obscure .or negligible 
character. He is the chief journalistic 
spokesman of those fascist forces which 
pushed for the enactment of the Smith 
Act, and later the McCarran: Act and 
other such legislation, and the indictment 


‘and conviction of Dennis and his co- 


defendants. They knew perfectly well 
what thev were doing. 

When in my previous letter I asked, 
“Is it possible for you to imagine that 
the reactionaries will be satished with 
anything less than Hitlerism?” I ex- 
pected something like this from Pegler 
and his like. But I confess I hardly 
expected that the jaws of the beast 
would open wide so soon. It raises a 
“clear and present danger to _ the 
liberties and lives of all progressive and 
freedom-loving Americans. 

And yet if the Supreme Court can 
destroy liberties, what prevents the 
fascist from destroying lives, even the 
lives of Supreme Court judges? You 


One of the many demonstrations held throughout the country to win the | 
freedom of Sacco and Vanzetti. This parade is in Plymouth, Mass., before 
two men. were executed. 


say A; Pegler and his cohorts say B; C 
and D would represent World War III 
and atomic ot 

Turning to your printed opinion, on 
the 10th page are these words: “We must 
assure fairness of procedure.” “We 
must’—why not add “We did not.” No- 
where in your opinion is there any men- 
tion of the procedural issues, although 
they bulk large in the record of the case. 
This simple fact—and it s beyond denal 
—is that Judge Medina out-Thayered the 
notorious Judge Thayer of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. 

Here are samples out of literally 
hundreds, taken from the briefs: 

In the summer of 1948, BEFORE the 
trial even began, when Defense Attorney 
Unger said, “There is not a word in the 
indictment alleging any acts committed 
by the defendants or by the Communist 
party, Medina replied, “No, they want 
to wait until they get everything set 
and then the acts will come.” 

And there is the time when defense 
counsel asked to have certain objec- 
tions marked for the record. Medina 
refused, saying in the presence of the 
jury, “I am not going to have them 
submitted now for publicity purposes.” 
When counsel objected to the remark 
the judge said, “You may object your 
head off.” 

And so on and on and on. 

One incident of the case is so amaz- 
ingly parallel to the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
that it compels notice. Russell Janney, 
only three weeks before he was sworn 
in as a juror, had made public speeches 
in Georgia with such remarks as, “We 
are already fighting a war with commu- 
nism and it should be a fight to death.” 
He had many discussions of the case 
with Miss Nathanson before and during 
the trial, violating the instructions of 
the court, and expressing his extremely 
violent hatred of communism. The affi- 
davit of Miss Nathanson quotes him as 
saying that he gave a present to the 
forelady of the jury, and that he was 
“organizing a union on the jury. 

No counter-evidence was offered by 
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NICOLA SACCO 


BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI 


the government, The defense moved 
to have Mr. Jenney disqualified as a 
juror and one of the available alternates 
substitute for him. 

Judge Medina refused to hear any 
argument, denied the motion—and 
gave no reason for his denial. 

In the Sacco-Vanzetti case the fore- 
man of the jury was a former chiet of 
police named Ripley, whose opinion 
must obviously have carried much weight 
with his fellow-jurors. After the trial 
“Daly, an old friend of Ripley's,” affimed 
that he had, a few days before the trial 
opened, met Ripley at -the railroad sta- 
tion. Ripley told him that he was going 
to serve on the jury in the case of the 
two ‘ginneys charged with murder at 
Braintree, and upon his (Daly's) saying 
that he did not believe Sacco and Van- 
zetti were guilty Riply replied, “Damn 
them, they ought to hang anyway. The 
unfitness of a man in this frame of mind 
to serve on a jury needs no comment.” 

You will no doubt recognize this 
quotation. It is from a book entitled 
“The Case of Sacco and Vanzetti,” pub- 
lished in 1927 and written by Felix 
Frankfurter. 

And it is on a basic question of fact 
that you are allowing such a contam- 
inated jury as this to overrule the con- 
sidered judgment of the Supreme Court 
in the Schneiderman case! 

As for a comparison of the general 
circumstances of the Sacco-Vanzetti and 
Dennis casés, the resemblance is striking. 

Both’ case occurred in a period of 
violent reaction, flaunting the Red 
Radical bogey and refusing to come to 
any terms with Russia. In both periods 
labor and progressive organizations were 
under heavy attack. Also, and it is no 
accident, both cases occurred in a period 
of corruption greater than had ever been 
known before in our country, corruption | 
that could, and can, be fatal to any re- 

ublic. In both cases the truth was 
lacked out for a time, but only for a 
time, by hvsteria. The circumstances 
show no substantial difference. ~ 

The last paragraph of your opinion 
contains these words: “The ultimate 
reliance for the deepest needs of civil- 
ization must be found outside their 
vindication in courts of law; apart from 
all else, judges, howsoever they may 
conscientiously seek to discipline them- 
selves ‘against it, unconsciously are too 
apt to be moved by the deep undercur- 
rent of public feeling.” 

Is this an apology for judicial weak- 
ness and failure of duty, or is it rather 
an announcement to the public that they 
should not expect the courts to protect 
their rights? Clarification would be de- 
sirable. Ge 

Why dance on the point of a needle 
to torture out a conclusion that out- 
laws: the Constitution and all human 
rights? For the Frankfurter of past years 
and public esteem to take this ground 
would have been impossible. As im- - 
possible as to imagine a Negro judge 
concurring in the Dred Scott decision. 


Very sincerely, 
Bernard Freyd. 


PRAGUE, Czechoslovakia. 
j igo a building boom on 
here. But it’s a boom in which 
only the people profit. 

Before the war, as today in the 
non-Socialist sectors of the world, 
housing was typical of the ruling 
social conditions. On the one side 
were slums, basement flats and tar- 
paper shacks or housing at rentals 
too high for the workers income. 
On the ether side vast estates and 
luxury apartments for the wealthy. 

The people’s democracy has 
brought a vast change that has 
increased the living standards and 
greatly improved housing condi- 
tions. Under the first Two-Year- 
Pian for Czechoslovakia, 39 billion 
crowns were earmarked in the 
budget for housing, social and 
health buildings. But this vast sum 
was not enough; increases were 
made with the accent put on family 
dwelli in 
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oosier Dodger 


Young Carl Erskine of Anderson, Indiana, is 


very happy he signed with Brooklyn . .. and 


here’s why. He hopes Cleveland is the party of 


the second part in the series. 


By LESTER RODNEY 


| Bett come into the dugout of 
the team that’s going to win 


people. After all, this is the same city 
and it wouldn't be so much of a Series 
to a lot of people between us and the 
Yanks.” 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS 
BEFORE AND AFTER— 


Workers and their families lived in the 
tarpaper shacks (above) in pre-war Czecho- 
slovakia. Under capitalist economy luxur- 
ious apartments and country estates were 


for the wealthy exploiters. 


One of the many new housing develop- 
ments for workers built by the “Svit” na- 
tional housing enterprise in the city of 
Gottwaldov, Moravia. This modern and 
comfortable apartment house contains 
apartments for 97 families. All apartments 
include modern household devices. 


about being identified with Brooklyn? Is 
he glad he signed with the Dodger sys- 
tem instead of maybe the Cubs, Reds, 
Pirates, Cards? 

Is he? And how! 

“In the first place,” smiled Erskine, 
“Anybody would be crazy not to want to 
be with a winner—and the chances of the 
Series check to help meet the cost of 
living these days. Then too I like this 
team and the fans, there’s a regular sort 
of spirit that’s nice. 

“Now here's a point some people don’t 
think about ... the minor league system 
of the team you sign with. I’ve been with 
pennant contender's ever since I got into 
organized ball, don’t know what it’s like 
to play for a loser. 


“That's a big reason I'll never regret 
signing with Brooklyn,” the handsome 
Hoosier went on earnestly, “Look here. 
Pitching for strong minor league teams 


* 


you know that with Gil, Jackie, Peewee 
and Billy behind you it’s going to be done 
right by!” 

The infielders feel the same way in 
reverse, I suggested. That is, it's a good 
feeling to know that ,there’s a pitcher 
who can come through and make the 
batters hit those doubleplay balls in the 
right spots. 

Carl nodded agreement. 

“We pitchers are important guys all 
right,” he smiled. “Actually the pitcher 
is the single most important man on the — 
field any game. If he cant hold the other 
team to a respectable score, a lot of good 
hitting and fielding can go to waste.” 

He chuckled as he recalled something. 

“There was a team in the Texas League 
when I was at Fort Worth—Dallas it was, 
that’s right—really had a collection of 
sluggers for a minor league team. They'd 
knock in the runs but their pitching 
wasn't there. Well, this team used to 


the National League pennant, sit 
down next to one of its star pitch- 


ers and chat a little about baseball. 


That would be the dugout of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers in old Ebbets Field. 
The pitcher we sit next to and chat with 
while the teams whirl through pre-game 
practice is Carl Erskine, a slight, 5-foot, 
9-inch young man from out of basket- 


have a battlecry. Whenever they came 


8 my record. A lot of people will 
. in from the field they'd yell, ‘Let’s get 


For one reason or another, most of loo the records and say SO and so won 


the Dodgers would prefer to see the 8° many, lost so many in such and such =m pack,’ They were always talking 
Indians win it and join them in the Se- °. 7°34" They don't take into considerg<" , spout etting the runs back.” 
a tion the kind of team he pitched for. The~ aa cna’ or 
ries. As for the notion that they might strength of a team is bound to show a We laughed and I suggest — 
want the Yanks to win because that little in a pitcher’s record, I don’t care pehily | rowne Niet tue sexy into 5 Bee 
e ‘ neal yarn it would finish with the punch line 
would give them a chance for “revenge how good or bad the pitcher is. ' mi 
z about them being the visiting team, 
for past Series lickings by the Stadium- I had good minor league records and _— coming to bat to start the game before 
ites, “Well, if Cleveland beats the Yanks 


: : that helped me get my breaks. Suppose I _the other team had even been up, and 
ball territory, Anderson, Indiana. Sure for the pennant and then we beat Cleve- 


was with a losing team. I'd pitch the same Heri r’ , ck!” 
enough, the 24-year-old Hoosier was_a _ and in tWe Series, won’t that show clea: __ ball but maybe just four of the games pease Meh a ddeked Erskine 
high school court star, but tumed to the _— eng that we're a better team than , ; 


would change from winning to _losng. nothe 
much more solid prospects of baseball the Yanks this year?” Then you might have, instead of a nice ‘nine Walhoes seein 3 eee” that’s 
for his living when he acquired a live And here's another angle some fans record of 14 won, 6 lost next to your _the way stories come out so good all the 
fast ball, control and one of the smartest = may not realize. 


) name, ten won, ten lost.” time in the newspapers. Well, at least it 
change of pace repertoires in the game. “I sure hope it isn’t the Boston Red We watched the Dodger infield whip doesn’t hurt ieee teed makes a good 
With Brooklyn just about in, youmight Sox,” said Erskine, “This park here is th infield practice, zooming through little better 
wonder who a Dodger pitcher would be _— small enough, with 34,000 seats, and _the tom doubleplays with speed and 
pulling for in the American League, or theirs is the same. ur series checks d ; ta a 
if he’d care one way or the other. Here's = wouldn't look the same. (Players share “What a feeling for a pitcher with a 
the way Erskine looks at it: : in the receipts of the first four games). team like this behind you,” Carl went on, 
I'd rather see Cleveland win than Cleveland and New York both have big “You're in a doubleplay situation, you 


the Yanks. You know, it would be a stadiums.” : bear down and get that low curve to 
more interesting World Series to more How does a guy from the Midwest feel _— and it’s rammed itt the ground , . al 
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Workers’ Letters from the Shops 


Student Worker 
Tells How He Feels 


To the Shop Correspondence Editor: 
Who are part-time workers? Generall 
students trying to work their way oa 
an education. What have they got? The 
dirty end of a stick. What do they want? 

Equal wages for equal work! 

If I work six hours a day doing exactly 
the same labor as another man working 
eight hours—why should I get paid 30 
cents an hour less? 

Why is it that a part-time worker 
can work day in and out for four years 
of college and never get a paid vacation? 

Doesn’t he need a rest? He doesnt 
rest at night—he studies! Why is it when 
the part-time worker wants to join a 
union that the union won’t let him join? 
What kind of low despised animal is he 
supposed to be? 

A Warehouseman and Student 


One of Dan Tobin’s 
‘Model’ Locals 


BALTIMORE, Md. 
Dear Editor: 

I was glad to read the Teamster letter 

from York, Pa. I think that our readers 
should get another glimpse of Teamster 
“Union conditions in Baltimore. 
, Our local has an individual who is 
president, secretary-treasurer and busi- 
ness agent, drawing three salary pay- 
checks, plus an expense account and got 
himself elected for three years. He ap- 
points shop stewards who are his flunkies 
and who don’t take up any of the men’s 
beefs, but puts the finger on the com- 
plainant. 

There are no membership meetings 
held, but the Executive Board (prac- 


tically hand-picked by the three-way 
wonder-man) meets monthly and pays 
itself $5 apiece for meeting. Nothing 
for the wellure of the membership is 
taken up. ‘We pay $3 a month, while 
other locals with 6 to 8 times our mem- 
bership in the city pay $2. [ 
A few months ago a worker in my 
shop, having worked 25 years, had to 
undergo an operation. Before going into 
the hospital the boss told him go ahead, 
have the operation, everything will be 
okay. Two days later, another man was 
hired on the sick man’s place. The men 
beefed to the shop steward. The next 
day the business agent came into the 
shop, called all the men aside and told 
them “keep your traps shut, I'll take 
care of this.” The man was never taken 
back. But the finger was put on the 
men in front of the employer who since 
then has been putting on the heat. 


One more example of how democracy 
works in Dan Tobin's empire. Once a 
year we are favored with a shop meeting. 
We work nights so the meeting is held 
in the afternoon, usually about 3 p.m. 
Since our hall is in the downtown sec- 
tion, no parking is allowed after 4 p.m. 
Uusually, the meeting doesn't start until 
3:30 and then we're asked “what do you 
guys want?” No discussion or very little 
for about 15 minutes and then we're told 
that the meeting is called because well 
get $10.45 tickets after 4 p.m. And so 
this has gone on for 10 years. 


Slowly but surely we're beginning to 
build a small lent and file, and the 
workers are beginning to eatch on, If 
the York, Pa. teamster thinks things are 
tough in his town, we don't have a bed 
of roses. But we're beginning to FIGHT. 
By the next election in 1952, we'll have 
a rank and file slate to offer our members. 


Baltimore Teamster. 


Every Worker Is 


‘Dishonest’ to a Boss 


Dear Editor: ST. LOUIS ° 

My IUE shop steward came back and 
told me that nothing could be done on 
my grievance because the company was 
going broke. But I could bring my story 
to the supervisor. I did. Then I waited 
patiently for him to excrete his banara 
oil and I asked for a timing “engineer” 
because some of my piece work rates are 
unreasonabluy low. The “soup” told me 
that this was not possible because I slow 
down when they time me and this con- 
fuses them. Further, the timing “engin- 
eers. referred to me as—and get this—I 
quote, “the most dishonest worker in the 
factory.” 

I countered with, “then get an-honest” 
worker. And let the “engineers” time 
him on my job. I felt any change would 


have to be an improvement. And what 
did the “soup” say? Again I quote, “there 
isnt an honest worker in the whole 
wee of 

Perhaps this wouldn't be so strange 
except that about 15 years ago “honest” 
workers (scabs) broke up a strike with 
the result that there were more “honest” 
workers working than there were “dis- 
honest workers”. (ie., workers who de- 
mand a living wage). Be is eVer so 
sublimated there is a class struggle. 


ELECTRICAL WORKER 


Off Again, On Again 
At Studebaker’s 


- SOUTH BEND 
Dear Editor: 


The fourth walkout in less than two 
weeks took place at the huge Studebaker 
plant ‘here. The whole foundry on the 
second shift went out when the company 
attempted to cut off a relief man in its 
speedup drive. Later, the workers went 
back. 

Yesterday; in the. gas welding room, 
where the workers’ work under terrific 
heat, a walkout took place in protest 
against the company’s refusal to furnish 
fans. The men had demanded the fans 
for months but the company kept stall- 
ing. As a result of the walkout, it was 
reported that 12,000 were sent home. 


Last week, the workers in the body~ 


shop walked out in protest against speed- 
up plans and the company’s attempt to 
remove a foreman who was popular with 
the workers. 

The next day, the whole final line 
walked out in protest against the com- 
pany cutting out two jobs on one line 
and holding back the earnings of the 
two jobs from the group. C.B. 


Rank and File vsCurran’s Stooges on the Mississippi - 


Editor, The Worker: 
MEMPHIS 


In answer to your request for Shop 
Correspondence, I am enclosing the lat- 
est issue of the NMU River News. This 
paper is put out by rank and file mem- 
bers of the union on the Rivers. 

The cases of Jenkins, McGurty and 
Davis refer to three rank and file mem- 
bers from the port of Memphis who 
were “framed” by F. M. Davidson, 
St. Louis agent and Joe Curran. The 
charges against these three members 
were signed by three officials of the union 
in St.Louis and Memphis, but came out 
of the deep sea port of New Orleans and 
the accused were expected by the Cur- 
ran forces to stand trial in that port. The 
membership on the rivers were up in 
arms against such procedure and the 
three accused “boycotted” the trial in 
deference to the river membership de- 
sires. 

The three accused were never given 
specific charges; only the vague and 
improper charges of “supporting or be- 
longing to a Nazi, Fascist, or Communist 
organization’ and “bringing the union 
into ill-repute through misconduct 
aboard ship, in the union hall etc.” The 
“real” reason for the charges were the 
fact that the three accused had played a 
major role in defeating a sellout deal ne- 
gotiated by Davidson without a commit- 
tee, prior to the calling of a real nego- 
tiating committee. This deal was offered 
by the companies to ward off real de- 
mands of the membership. It called for 
only $12.50 a month increase and a pen- 
sion and welfare plan paid for by the 
members. It was overwhelming rejected 
by the membership and thus the union 
officials had to go rout the motions of 
real negotiations, which did become real 
because-the members elected an honest 
rank and file committee. 

The three accused also spoke out for 
Peace, opposed the Curran resolution to 
approve Truman's Korea adventure, took 
an active part in the fight for Willie Mc- 
Gee and have opposed the discrimina- 
tion of the Negro members in our union. 
Not all the members have understood 
the positions of the three, but have def- 
initely supported them in the fight 
against dictator's within the union 
and have upheld their right to speak out. 
However, until the rank and file regain 
administration of their union, they will 
not be able to have any d or be 
permitted to speak out on the boats or in 
the river ports. 

MEMPHIS DECKHAND 
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From NMU River News: 

ABL and MBVL (American Barge Line 
and Mississippi Valley Barge Line) nego- 
tiations were successfully concluded on 
June 30 by the Rank and File Negotiat- 
ing Committee.. The gains included a 
$20 a month increase, transportation al- 
Jowance, no unnecessary work on Satur- 
day seem improvement in Galley 
working conditions, increased fringe ben- 
efits and company participation in the 
National Welfare and Pension Plan. The 
Rank and File Committee deserves a real 
vote of thanks for a job well done. 


The membership was fortunate in 
electing honest rank and file members 
from the boats to the committee, who 
refused to allow themselves to be a party 
to Davidson’s double-dealing. " Despite 
his pleas for delay, the committee in- 
sisted that a strike deadline be set. 
Until the membership and the commit- 
tee convinced the companies they were 
ready to tie up the boats, if a satisfactory 
contract was not negotiated, Haynes & 
Co. [chief negotiator for the companies] 
refused to make any acceptable offer. 

To the yery last Davidson was at- 
tempting to delay negotiations till Jul 
21, with the hope that the Committee off 
the boats would be starved out, and he 
could then be free to make another sell- 
out deal. Only the fact that the mem- 
bership let him and the companies know, 


in no uncertain terms, that there would 


‘ be no work without a new contract and 


the fact that his “superior” officer, Han- 
ley, came in, sized up the temper of the 
committee, and decided to go along with 
the June 30th deadline, leaving Davidson 
“holding the bag,” forced him and the 


‘companies to give up their dreams of 


12.50 deal. The members need 
- Davidson’s double-talking, 
g” letter of June 25th to know 


strike deadline, which forced 
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the companies to talk “porkchops.” 
Davidson knew that under the Taft- 
Hartley law, a contract renews itself, 
unless a 60-day notice is given. He 
never gave such notice, because he never 
expected he would have to negotiate with 
a rank and file committee. Only the 
determination of the rank and file to set 
the strike deadline upset his and the 
companies “applecart.” 

Tied in with negotiations, and the 
Curran forces’ latest failure to deliver the 
membership on the Rivers to the Com- 
panies, is the continued efforts of David- 
son and the Curran forces to disregard 
the River Membership’s demand that 
they run their own union. The dictators 
within our union are ignoring the dem- 
ocratic actions of the membership in 
demanding that the cases of Jenkins, 
McGurty and Davis be tried in a river 
port. The frame-up in the Deep Sea 
we of New Orleans has already been 

eld. The Trial Committee on June 26, 
the day after the regular membership 
meeting, “expelled” these three brothers 
at the bidding of Curran, Hanley, David- 
son and Haynes of MVBL. 

The membership knows that official 
minutes and resolutions off the boats, 
and actions at regular meetings in 
River ports have been suppressed by 
union officials and the editor of the 
Pilot. Many actions by the membership, 
unfavorable to Davidson and others, 
such as boats and ports demanding his 
resignation, for failure to perform his 
job, are never published. This is also 
true regarding protests ing from 
meetings on the frame-up nature of the 
charges against Jenkins, McGurty and 
avis. The Memphis membership on June 
25, unanimously demanded that the trial 
of these b rs be referred to a 
River port, and one of the accusers, 
Tommy Saltz, exposed the frame-up, 
were “phony.” Wiseman, the Patrolman, 


“” 


from the charge because he said they 
were “phony Wiseman, the Patrolman, 
admitted to the membership meeting 
that he did not sign the charges at the 
time they were received by the accused. 
About 15 different boats have taken 
action against the trials being-held in a 
Deep Sea port. Yet not one word has 
been published in: the Pilot, nor posted 
in the ports. 


Davidson said Jenkins, McGurty and 
Davis had to go because they “sabotaged” 
his $12.50 sell-out. Will others be expell- 
ed for trying to stop other sell-outs? 
Last year Jenkins and Davis were on 
the rank and file committee, which stop- 
ped Davidson from settling on a two 
year basas for $12 and $9 If it hadnt 
been for members like Jenkins and Davis 
last year and the majority of the rank 
and file committee this year, the mem- 
bership would have had to take what 
the companies and Davidson wanted 
them to get. There would have been no 
gains of $40 per month for the union 
since June, 1950. We would be working 
for peanuts and paying our hard earned 
dough into a phony Welfare and Pension 
Plan. We would still have to work Sat- 
urday morning and pump barges at 
night and Saturday and Sunday. The 
membership must protect those honest 
rank and élers who expose these crooked 
deals, from being expelled. | 

As Double-Talking Davidson says: 

“Be on the Alert.” He will no doubt 
attempt to frame some of the committee 
members, who this year prevented him 
from pulling another sell-out. The 
membership must reject and put a stop 
to the expulsion of honest rank and. 
file members, whose only “crime” is 
their loyalty to the membership and op- 
position to company unionism, 

More and more members are ——— 
to see that “redbaiting” is a tool us 
by the bosses and their agents in the 
Trade Union Movement to gain control 
of the unions. Allowing outspoken and 
honest trade unionists, to lose their books 
and depriving them of their fight against 
the companies and dishonest’ union offi- 
cials, only helps the companies smash 
rank and file unionisfm. Without the use 
of the phony issue of “redbaiting” the 
workers would never be fooled for a 
minute. 

Every honest rade union member 
can a victim of these rotten 
elements, or else “gravel” in silence. 
Don’t let either happen to you. Speak 


ovt and fight on the boats and in the 


ports. .. 


~- 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME 


SINCE THERE IS ALWAYS a psychiatrist ready, 
willing, and anxious if not able to give an answer to 
any question facing mankind, Dr. Hugh McHugh: of 
New York has come forth to tell us about our vacation 
problems. 

The big vacation problem is how to come back. 
People suffer “vacation hangovers.” The papers sum 
up the doctor’s remarks by pointing out that vacation- 
ers “end their precious two weeks at the lake, ocean 
or mountains with a feeling of being returned to jail 
for another 50-week sentence.” 

Dr. McHugh, what a thing to say! Dont you 
know that this is capitalism? Don’t you know how 
everybody rushes back to his job, eager to be at work, 
anxious to produce, proud of his ownership of industry, 
dying to get in there and pitch on the labor-manage- 
ment team, convinced that he has more of the better 
things of life than anyone else? And you say people 


came back with a “feeling of being returned to jail for 


another 50-week sentence.” 
Of course it’s true, but you shouldn’t say such 
things out loud. What will the neighbors think? 


| The best thing about a vacation is that it gives you 
the temporary illusion of escaping capitalism. Then the 
illusion ends and, as Dr. Mcklugh points out, the 
hangover sets in. 

_ But Dr. McHugh, with rare finesse, has missed the 
major problem: facing most Americans. The problem 
is not how to come back from a vacation, but how to 
go away for one, And, brother, it’s going to take more 
than a psychiatrist to answer that. 

Turning our attention back to those who do get 
away, Dr. McHugh has a six-point program for them. 
He advises them first to spend the last days of their 
vacation thinking of their jobs “in positive terms.” In- 
stead of saying to yourself, “I got a rough job and the 
pay is buttons,” you say, “I got a wonderful job and I 


am overpaid.” This makes coming home much easier. 


_ Getting over a vacation, says the doctor, “has to be 
done gradually, like a man going through a decompres- 
sion chamber.” I have the ideal way to accomplish 
this. Say a man goes away for two weeks to a vacation 
resort which is 30 miles from his home. As soon as 
he arrives, he must start decompressing himself at 
once. The best method .is for him to start for home 
immediately, but slowly, covering two miles a day. 
At this rate he will reach home in exactly two weeks, 
thoroughly decompressed. When he arrives he will be 
perfectly adjusted, 

‘Point six of Dr. McHugh’s highly scientific super- 
psychological program is, “Don’t keep talking about 
vacation or go on for weeks showing snapshots of your 
trip. That only keeps the flame going.” 

Put out the flame, boys! . You’re home, enjoying the 
best that “western civilization” has to offer. What's the 
matter? Ain’t you happy? 
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HE TRUMAN 
which retained 434 air and 
naval bases in Europe and the 
Pacific following World War II 


government, 


and has built more since, is now 


planning to spend an_ additionad 


$6,561,262,000 on construction of addi- 
tional bases in the U. S. and countries 
belonging to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 


In Canada, $100,000,000 of | this 
amount is to be spent on a string ol 
radar stations and unspecified millions 
to extend the U. S. air base at Goose 
Bay, Labrador, to make it part of the 
chain extending from Newfoundland to 
Greenland and Iceland. 


In Washington, a central command 
post is in direct touch with all. bases in 
the western hemisphere by phone, and 
by radio with all others. It is manned 24 
hours a aay. 


The program, as reported from Wash- 
ington, is designed to build air bases 
“in Europe and areas rimming Russia.” 


The war planners of Washington’s 
Pentagon building already have stuck 
in their maps, pins representing: 

® 195 bases in the Pacific and Far 
East, including Japan, the Pacific Is- 
Jands, the Truman Government will take 
over under its Japanese “peace” treaty 
terms, Formosa and Korea. In addition, 
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The Truman 


Government held 434 


air and 


naval bases after the last war, is now spending 


six billion dollars on expanding this octupus 


that rings the Soviet Union, China and the East- 


ern European Democracies. 


new bases are being built in Afghani- 
stan and Nepal, which borders on the 
USSR and China. 


® 228 bases in the Atlantic and Med- 
iterranean. 

® 11 bases in the Indian Ocean. 

® 63 bases in Britain, 


Germany. 


France and 


® At least four bases in Canada— 
Newtoundland, Labrador, Fort Chur- 
chill and Edmonton. (U. S. troops are 
also stationed near Sault Ste. Marie and 
at a number of points in the far north.) 


(By contrast, the USSR has one naval 
and one air base outside the territory 
of the Soviet Union: a base in Eastern 
Germany under Allied occupation agree- 
ment ending the war with Germany; and 
a temporary use of facilities at Port 
Arthur, Northeast China, under terms of 
the Sino-Soviet mutual assistance pact 
signed a little more than.a year ago.) 


THE WAR 
MAP 


The map on this page shows the 
planning of the Pentagon to “rim Rus- 
sia” with a chain of bases from which 
the Truman Government can let loose 
a war against the Soviet Union, the 
Peoples Democracies and _ People’s 
China at a moments notice. 


The numbered arrows on the map are 
pointed as follows: 


® 1-5. Canada, 
and Baffin Land. 


e 6-7. Alaska and the Aleutians, a 
stone's throw from Soviet territory. 


® 8.9. Creenland and Iceland. 


® 10. Great Britain, where it is also. 


reported U. S. is stockpiling atomic 
bombs and bombers capable of carrying 
them. (By contrast, according to U. S. 
observers, the recent big Soviet - air 
show in Moscow displayed no long- 


including Labrador. 


range bombers capable. of carrying 
hedvy. bomb loads to North America 
and: back.) : 


® 11-12. Western Europe. The North 
Atlantic Treaty air base program calls 
for 15 bases in France and a string of 
bases from Norway to Italy. 


¢ 13. By arrangement with Franco, 
at least nine air and naval bases in Spaip 
and Spanish islands. 


® 14-18. North Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean, including Crete, Cyprus, French 
Morocco and Greece, which is to be ad- 
mitted to the NATO. 


® 19. Turkey, close to Soviet oil 
wells. Turkey is also to be admitted 
to the NATO. 


¢ 22. The Middle East, including 
Afghanistan, with the cooperation ol 
Premier Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan. 


@ 23-24. Japan and Korea. Under 
terms of John Foster Dulles Japanese 
“peace” treaty to be signed in Septem- 
ber, U. S. retains full control of all 
Japanese bases, all former Japanese Pa- 
cific islands and Japan is permitted to 
rearm. 


® 25. The three-pronged arrow into 
China indicates the plan behind the in- 
tervention in Korea and the occupation 
of Formosa—to seize territory for bases 
in China. 


® 96-27. The U. S. bases in the Phil- 


_ippines and the Pacific. 
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Anti-Semitism 


By DAVID PLATT 


SEYMOUR PECK wrote a 


rave review’ of the anti-Semitic 
Oliver Twist film in The Com- 
pass recéntly. 
Peck excused the film’s anti- 
Semitism on the ground that 
: Ue Hage it was soul- 
filling ast. 
“Neither the 
novel nor the 
movie will 
create  anti- 
m Semites,” he 
‘ said. “Those 
who will de- 
light in the 
repulsiveness 
of Fagin are 
already well impregnated with 
prejudice.” | 

The defenders of the KKK 
film Birth of a Nation—the film 
responsible for countless in- 
juries and deaths to Negroes— 
have also said: “Neither the 
novel, The Clansman, nor the 
movie will create anti-Negro 
hatred.. Those who will delight 
in. the repulsiveness of .the Ne- 
gro rapists are already well im- 
pregnated with prejudice.” 

° 

Peck himself points out that 
Fagin is “the most cunning, the 
most heartless of villians, and 
though he is never called a Jew, 
those who remember that he is 
a ee from Dickens’ novel may 
still be troubled to see the por- 
trait brought to life to be em- 
ployed and perhaps used irre- 
sponsibly by people of preju- 
dice.” 

Yet he goes on to say: “I 
would not be true to my con- 
science if I did not say that this 
Oliver Twist persists ‘in seeming 
to me a most superb and rich 
artistic piece of movie-making 
which catches with inspired 
fidelity the whole crowded 
world of Charles Dickens .. . 
the movie’s imagery approaches 
perfection: each shot of the 
camera is a visual wonder. .. .” 


Strange that Peck’s consicence 
did not impress upon his mind 
the necessity of a straightfor- 
ward attack upon a film which 
the liberal newspaper-PM, fore- 
runner of The Compass, three 
years ago had condemned as 
anti-Semitic. 

The Dickensian character 
Fagin, said Albert Deutsch of 
PM in the summer of 1948, is 
a -“life-size reflection of ‘the 
classic caricature of the Jew 
with scarceiy an element lack- 
ing.” He is portrayed, said 
Deutsch, “in all his sinster 
ugliness—with a tremendous 
hooknose that dominates his 
facial features, . flanked by 
greedy fisheyes; the alien with 
scraggly beard, wearing a flat, 
broad-ribbed black hat and 
filthy, flapping Kaftan.” 


Fagin, stated Deutsch, speaks 
with a “thick, guttural accent. 
He lisps, leers, wheedles and 
prances. He seduces others to 
do his dirty work. He corrupts 
@verything and everyone he 
touches.” Such a_ caricature, 
“can contribute seriously to the 
sediment of group hatred and 
hostility already over-abundant 
in -our jittery world, a sedimént 
that could be stirred up dan- 
gerously to volcanic eruption ‘at 
a critical moment.” ' 

The N. Y. Board of Rabbis 
also held that the film would 
in i-Jewish prejudice 
because “it showed a Jew named 
Fagin who is fortrayed: in the 
film as a bawdy, underworld 
character corrupting youth.” . 

A few weeks after the N, Y. 
Rabbis denounced the film, the 
notorious anti-Semite Gerald L. 
K. Smith called for its release 
throughout America. 

But Peck says Ke would not 
be true to his conscience if he 
‘he did not say that this anti- 
Semitic film has “bitter humor, 
horror, drama and terror... 
almost all the actors . .. are 
Dickens to the life... . Whether 
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A carload of Buchenwald dead. No American film critic can be true to his conscience who does not find it necessary to point 
out that an anti-Semitic film like Oliver Twist encourages the kind of thinking that leads to atrocities such as the above. 


one calls this movie, with its 
devilish Fagin, naive or irre- 
sponsible, or simply a loyal, de- 
voted reproduction of Dickens, 
one cannot take from it its fi- 
nesse and polish as a movie. 
It is very nearly a gem.” 


Several years ago, another art- 
for-art-sake critic, James Agee, 
arose in wrath in the pages of 
The Nation to dénounce the 35- 
year campaign of Communists 
and progressives, Negroes and 
white, to prevent, the showing 
of the “artistic masterpiece” of 
racism, The Birth of a Nation. 


“The ride of the clansmen (in 
the KKK film), the rapist and 
his victim among the dark 
leaves,” Agee lyricized, were 
“magical images on the deep- 
est level that art can draw on, 
reach and serve.” 


One would never guess that 
Agee and the late Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, editor and pub- 
lisher of The Nation, were talk- 
ing about the same film. Villard 
wrote: “Birth of a Nation is a 
deliberate attempt to humiliate 
10,000,000 saint citizens 
and to portray them as nothing 
but beasts.” 


Villard was ,one of the first 
whites to come out against Birth 
of a Nation. 


Agee, however, attacked the 
“too many n@pre or less well- 
meaning people (they amount to 
millions—Negro and white) who 
still accuse Griffith of having 
made it an anti-Negro movie.” 
It is not an anti-Negro movie, 
he insisted, “but even if it were, 
» « « a work of such quality 


should be shown whole.” 


Peck of the Compass appears 
to be echoing Agee's danger- 
ously muddled approach to anti- 
social movies. 


But even if it were true that 
Oliver Twist is an vanti-Semitic 
movie, we can hear Peck sav, 
“I would not be true to my con- 
science if I did not say that it 
seems to me a most superb and 
rich artistic piece of movie- 
making.” 

There were doubtless many 
German ‘liberals’ who hailed the 
anti-Semitic Nazi film Jew Suss 
as a great work of art when it 
appeared in the late 30s. 

This film—a distorted version 
of Lion Feuchtwanger’s novel 
Power — produced anti - Jewish 
riots when shown during the 
Hitler period. » 

After the war its maker—Nazi 
director Veit Harlan—was twice 
acquitted by British Zone de- 
naziifcation courts from charges 
of having committed crimes 


against humanity by making 
Jew Suss. 

Nevertheless Harlan’s films 
are today boycotted by millions 
of Germans who cannot forget 
or forgive the grave injuries 
that Jew Suss inflicted upon 
the Jewish people. Today it is 
clear that he and his kind paved 
the way for the book burnings 
and the burnings of human be- 
ings whieh brought about the 
downfall of Germany. Harlan 
was a forerunner of the Holly- 
wood directors, screen-writers 
and actors who are betraying 
the American people and help- 
ing to bring” about = storm- 
trooper rule in our country by 
cooperating with the Washing- 
ton witch-hunters. 

This too must be said: 

No American film critic can 
be true to his conscience who 
does not find it necessary to 
me out that an. anti-Semitic 
ilm like Oliver Twist encourages 
the kind of thinking that leads 
to gas ovens and lampshades 
made of human flesh. 

Oliver Twist—“there is a real 
anti-Semitic film,” said the mas- 
ter of anti-Semitic propaganda, 
Veit Harlan, before a denazifi- 


cation court. 
. 


“As a child I read Oliver 
Twist and loved it and saw a 
silent movie version of it and 
loved that too,” said Peck. He 
adds: “Certainly Dickens 
‘Oliver will live tor many years 
as a great novel and certainly 
neither the novel nor the movie 
will create anti-Semites.” 

Peck is grown up now and 
should know better. Not only is 
the Dickens novel not a great 
novel, deformed as it is by 
hatred of the Jew, but its pop- 
ularity through the years has 
been inflamed to a high degree 
by professional anti-Semites. 
The novel has tremendously 
harmed Jews everywhere, ever 
since its publication 114 years 
ago. 

It is unfortunate but true 
that Dickens was molded in part 
by the widespread anti-Semitism 
in Europe in the middle of the 
last century. It is worth noting 
that Dickens’ . contemporaries 
Thackeray and Carlyle also cari- 
catured the Jew in their writings 
and that the Jew is mistreated 
in several other novels written 
by Dickens. 

The fact is that six years be- 
fore the appearance of Oliver 
Twist it was impossible to get 
a bill passed in Parliament 
granting full equality to the 
Jewish people. And three years 
after the book was written, the 
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Damascus affair took place (in 
1840). There were many in 
Europe who believed the mon- 
strous lie that the Jews had 
murdered a priest in order to 
use his blood at a Passover 
Feast. “Oliver Twist” assisted 
this criminal libel, which con- 
tinued far into the century and 
lasted through the Hitler pe- 


riod. ie 
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Even among the rich Jews in 
Dickens’ own time, there was 
resentment against the brutal 
Fagin caricature. In 1860, Eliza 
Davis, a wealthy and prominent 
— woman living in Eng- 
and, wrote to the author of 
Oliver Twist upbraiding him for 
selecting a Jew as the principal 
villain of his novel. 


“In this country where eit 
of subject is fully recognized, 


where the law knows no distinc- 
tion of creed, the pen of “the 
novelist . . . is still whetted 
against the sons of Israel,” Mrs. 
Davis said bitterly. 

She charged: “Charles Dick- 
ens, the large-hearted, whose 
works plead so eloquently and 
nobly Sa the oppressed of his 
country, and who may jus- 
tifiably claim credit as the fruits 
of his labor, the many changes 
for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the poor... has en- 
couraged a vile prejudice 
against the despised Hebrew 
.. » has done a great wrong on 
a whole though scattered na- 


ES 
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Dickens, touched to the quick 
by this eloquent letter, replied 
to Mrs. Davis; much in the same 
way that David Wark Griffith, 
maker of “Birth of A Nation” 
replied to the critics of his KKK 
film. Dickens disclaimed the 
slightest animosity toward Jews 
“as such.” He said his novel 
was based on facts. He pointed 
out that if Mrs. Davis’ complaint 
is evidence of “any general feel- 
ing on the part of the intelligent 
Jewish people ... they are a 
far less sensible, a far just 
and a far less . good-tempered 
people than I have always sup- 
posed them to be.” 


He emphasized that at the 
time Oliver Twist was wiitten 
the Fagins, “unfortunately, were 
almost invariably Jews.” But all 
the rest of the “dramatic per- 
sonae are Christians,” he added. 
He reminded Mrs. Davis that 
in his Child’s History of Enz- 
land he lost no o ty to 
set forth the cruel persecutioa 
of the Jews in ancient times. 


Mrs. Davis, however, was nct 


bs 


satisfied with Dickens explana- 
tion. In a second letter to the 
celebrated author she admitted 
there were some Jewish receiv- 
ers of stolen goods, but she re- 
fused to believe there was one 
so base as to train young thieves 
as Fagin does. She again com- 
plained that Fagin stands alone 
as “The Jew.” She asked Dick- 
ens: “Does anyone designate 
Mr. Disraeli as “The Jew. If, 
as you remark . .. the other 
criminals in Oliver Twist were 
Christians . . . they were always 
contrasted with caaracters that 
are good Christians. This poor 
wretched Fagin stands alone.” 

Nevertheless, the protests 
against Oliver Twist left their 
mark on the great writer. In 
the early 1860s, when Our 
Mutual Friend appeared, it was 
found to contain what some 
Jews in Dickens’ time regarded 
as a “favorable” portrayal of a 
Jew. “Riah” in this novel was 
said to have “atoned” for Fagin 
in “Oliver Twist.” 

Later judgments dispute this 
opinion. “Riah,” according to 
Henry Leffmann in his book, 
“Tews of Dickens Novels,” may 
have “atoned” for Fagin, but 
the character, he said, is so 
unreal it cannot be taken se- 
riously. 

“As a matter of fact,” Leffmann 
wrote, “a close examination 
shows Riah to be not much 
better than Fagin ... he is a 
cringing servant of a contempt- 
ible usurer, and does all the 
mean work that such a position 
requires.” In short, where Fagin 
was all bad, Riah was all good. 
He was too pure, too good, 
Above all, he did not fight back 
when people stepped on him. 


The case of Dickens is. not 
unique in the history of 19th 
century literature. Dickens was 
sensitive to the sufferings of 
the poor from whom he sprang. 
Some people think he was a 
great literary genius, but that 
did not prevent him from being 
infected with bigotry any more 
than it prevented such great 
writers as Gogol and Dostoevsky 
from being infected. 

And though Dickens is re- 
vered bythe British working- 
class ‘as a foremost contributor 
to the heritage of English cul- 
ture, gevertheless it is the duty 
of critics today not to close their 
eyes to the blemishes in the 
paar ie the great geniuses of 
the last century. 

It is rather the duty of the 
critic to help the ple to 
throw the dross out of the -win- 
dow while saving the good. 
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yi Half the World 


_ by Claudia Jones 


BECAUSE THE GATHERING storm of protest against the 
Smith Act nullification of the Bill of Rights grows, the Truman 
bi-partisan administration in its desperation seeks to counter even 
more the peace strivings of the American people. 

How to counter the peace strivings of the American ptople? 
How to put blindfolds on their eyes. The Gallup 
Poll shows that 74 percent of the American peo- 

le want a cease-fire in Korea now, an end to the 
killing, negotiations between the big five powers, 
friendship and amity between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, in a peace pact. 
Hit at the peace strivings of Ameriean women! 
Attack mothers and grandmothers, who all their’ 
adult lives have contributed—some from youth— 
to the fight for social progress. If they are Com- 
munist working class leaders—all the better, to 
help throw the scare of God into women from the 
nation’s churches who want peace. All the better 
to attempt to dissuade Negro mothers, and working class mothers 
and women from ever more raising their thunderous fierce matefnal 
cries of peace now against the despoilers of our youth, whom the 
jimcrow Army brass proudly states are now being turned into “pro- 


fessional killers!” 
° 


IN SAN FRANCISCO, pounding fists of FBI agents break 
down the door of Loretta Starvus Stack. They haul her atway with- 
out allowing her children to breakfast, or for her to arrange for 
their care. A judge correctly told a Frisco delegation the FBI are 
not human—when on the job. 

In New York City, a child is arrested with her father at an 
airport, when Phil Frankfeld, Ohio Communist leader, is hauled 
away with his eight-year-old daughter, whom he meets there, to a 
filthy jail. Her mother is arrested simultaneously in Cleveland, Jean 
Frankfeld, former Baltimore school teacher. Friends later have to 
take the frightened child away. 


This brings the number of women victims of the Smith Act 
to 11. Included in the latest wave of attacks is Dorothy Rose 


Blumberg, who in recent years had devoted her time to peace 
activities on a New York neighborhood basis—busy as she has 
been raising her grandchildren. 


Other victims include Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Betty Gannett, 
Marion Bachrach, Dorothy Ray Healey and Rose Chernin of Los 
Angeles, Bernadotte Doyle, Oleta O'Connor Yates and myself. 


This is not just brutality in the ordinary gangster sense, but 
a planned policy of attack. Reaction in America knows that these 
women leaders have been dedicated to the fight for lasting peace 
and social progress, for the rights of the American working class 
and the oppressed Negro people, for women’s equality and dignity, 
for youth's future, for the happiness of children. It is a counter- 
attack to stem the rising tide of women’s unity for peace and social 
progress, to warn other non-Communist women leaders who want 
an end to the high cost of living; a peace economy not for death 
and destruction of their sons and husbands in a third atomic world 
war which would bring devastation not only to the world but to 
our own land. 


One cannot help but compare the bestial treatment of mothers 
in these persecutions with what is being suffered by Korean women 
whose land is plundered by American imperialists. On our own 
skins therefore we are now beginning to feel what they have suf- 
fered en masse. Because these women working class leaders have 
fought for international solidarity with women and mothers of 
other lands, they attack us. Because our “overt act” is that of 
writing, thinking, acting for peace and social progress they charge 
us with “conspiracy.” But the real conspiracy of those who perse- 
cute us is against the masses of American men, women and youth, 
against our dearest possessions—the right*of our children and chil- 
dren's children to peace, life, liberty and the pursuit -of happiness. 


In the fight for the freedom of the 11 Communist leaders, 
American women played an outstanding role. They will play it 
again, and on a higher level, in our freedom, because they recog- 
nize, even as they did not fully two years ago, the warning of the 
Communist leaders that the legal violence against them, presaged 
an onslaught against the rights of all Americans, the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution. Demand reasonable bail for the jailed women 
and men victims of the Smith Act! Support the fight for a rehear- 
ing of the 11 Communist leaders. Weld even greater unity for 
peace—for a ceasefire now in Korea, and for negotiations between 
the Big Five Powers for kasting peace! 

© ° 


CORRECTION 


I regret that in my column of Aug. 5, quotes were mistakenly 
placed around my own conclusions and credited instead to the 
editorial opinion of the Afro-American, a Negro newspaper. It was 
I not the Afro who observed: “The first question Ben Davis asked 
on reaching Lewisberg prison, where he was sent permanently to 
Terre Haute federal penitentiary; was; according to the N. Y. 
Amsterdam News, whether jimcrow existed in the Federal peni- 
tentiary. It is my opinion that the imprisonment of Ben Davis 
in Terre Haute and not below the Mason Dixon line represents a 
recognition (albeit sullied by his very jailing) by the reactionary 
Truman Administration of its own vulnerability on the Negro Ques- 
tion at home and abroad. Typical of reaction’s fear of Negro- 
white unity, another historic contribution of the Communist Party, 
was their separation in imprisonment of this stalwart sori and out- 
standing leader of the Negro people from his white co-workers.” 
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Six of the 12 California workingclass leaders now in jail as a result of the governffient’s latest 
Smith Act persecutions. Left to right: Ernest Fox, Loretta Starvus Stack, Albert J. Lima, Rude Lam- 
bert and Al Richmond. Picture was made as they awaited arraignment before U. S, Commissioner 
Francis St. John Fox in San Francisco. 


“WE ARE CONVINCED we 
are jailed because the peopk’s 
demand for peace and a truce 
in Korea is being expressed 
more clearly and insistently ev- 
ery day.” 

Thus wrote Loretta Starvus 
Stack, Oleta O'Connor Yates 
and Berdanette Doyle, militant 
fighters for peace in San Fran- 
cisco. Among the 11 women 
victims of Smith Act persecu- 
tion, they declared further in a 
statement released recently 
through their attorneys: 

“This nightmarish experience 
has not shaken our determina- 
tion to fight for peace. We are 
confident that the American 
people will see this as an attack 
upon all of them, regardless of 
political beliefs.” 

Peace was the major theme 
of Miss Doyle’s campaign last 
year for state superintendent of 
public instruction. In that cam- 
paign she astounded the poli- 
ticians of the state by amassing 
600,000 votes. 

Peace has been the major ac- 
tivity of Mrs. Yates, no mean 
vote-getter herseM, having, poll- 
ed 37,000 votes for supervisor 
in San Francisco in 1947 and 
40,000 votes for the same_ post 
in 1943. 

Mrs. Stack, a veteran union 
organizer and woman's leader, 


Jailed California Women Write: ‘Nothing will 
shake our determination to fight tor peacepeace’ 


rc 
WRITE THE JAILED 
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ers, Dorothy Ray Healey, and 
Rose Chernin. 

In the latest wave of FBI 
Truman bi-partisan administra- 
tion attacks on women peace 
advocates, include Dorothy Rose 
Blumberg, a grandmother, and 
Jean Frankfeld, former Balti- 
more teacher, and Communist 
leader held on equally high bail. 

The arrest of 17 working 
class and Communist leaders on 
June 20, headed the list with 
two outstanding women leaders, 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and 
Claudia Jones, as well as Betty 
Gannett and Marion. Bachrach, 

The question raised in the 
statement of the San Francisco 
women victims is a question that 
hundreds of thousands of wom- 
en are asking, namely: 

“How can working men and 
women possibly raise even a 
substantial part of this amount? 
Just as the war in Korea is a 
rich man’s war, and a poor 
man's fight, so the bail set upon 
us is a rich mans bail and a 
poor man’s jail.” 

Let women readers of our 
paper, by their united protests 
demand reasonable bail for the 
jailed women peace advocates 
and victims of Smith Act per- 
secution, in the interest of their 
own families and their children’s 
future democratic heritage! 


WOMEN VICTIMS OF 
THE SMITH ACT 

“Letters are not only impor- 
tant to keep us posted on what's 
going on outside, but even more 
important, each letter is a silent 
delegation demanding our free- 
dom.”—Dorothy Ray Healey. 

These are the addresses of 
the seven women victims of Jus- 
tice Department intimidation: 

Mrs. Dorothy Ray Healey, 
Mrs. Rose Chernin, Miss Ber- 
nadette Doyle, Mrs. Oleta 
O’Connor Yates, Mrs. Loretta 
Starvus Stack; Feminine Tank, 
Los Angeles County Jail, Los 
Angeles 12, Cal. 

Mrs. Dorothy Rose Blumberg, 
Women's Detention Home, 10 
Greenwich Ave., New York, 
Na’ Be 

Mrs. Jean Frankfeld, City 


Jail, Cleveland, Ohio. 
5 a 


pointed out that the Korean 
truce talks were the result of the 
demands by the peoples of the 
world for peace. 

These three women termed 
the $50,000 bail that is the price 
the government has put on the 
freedom of each of them to be 
“outrageous.” Similarly held on 
exorbitant bail are two other 
Los Angeles, Cal., women lead- 


BAYARD, New Mexico. 
THREE WOMEN from the 
picket lines served on the ne- 
gotiating committee which met 
with the New Jersey Zinc Co. 
in El Paso, Texas, last week. 
Putting the women on the com- 
mittee said Cipriano Montoya, 
president of Local 890 of the 
International Union of ‘ Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, arose, 
“from a demand on the part of 
the picket line ladies that they 
have equal representation in the 


bargaining sessions. At their last 
regular meeting an election was 
conducted, after which the union 
was informed that the three 
ladies would be a part of the 
official bargaining committee for 
the Empire Zinc strikers, 
Those elected to serve on the 
ages. aa Committee are 
Mrs. Elvira Molano, Mrs. Cata- 
lina - Barreras, and Carmen 
Rivera. All are directly related 
to the Hanover strikers, and two, 
Mrs. Molano and Mrs. Barreras, 
have been jailed in connection 
with their defense of the ten- 
month strike. Mrs. Molano, a 
59-year-old striker’s wife, is 
known as a vigorous protector of 
the lines, and according to court 
testimony, was roughly handled 
by the company's special deput- 
ies, who, she states, slapped her 
and threw her on the floor of the 
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‘They Have Earned the Right’ 


Grant County jail, when she beg- 
ged not to be separated from 
her two adopted children. 
Montoya said, “We are proud 
that an opportunity has come 
when the women who have been 
carrying the fight to win the 
strike can be a part of negotia- 
tions. They have earned the 
right by two months of around- 
the-clock picketing at Empire 
Zinc; by standing up to arrests, 
jailings, gunmen, blackjacks and 
teargas. When the ladies de- 
manded that they, too, have 
representatives on the union's 
bargaining committee, the union 
agreed it was right and neces- 


sary. The women have elected 
their own committee, and from 
now on we will have a Joint 
Negotiating Committee of strik- 
ers and women. This is the first 
time in the district this has been 
done.” 

New Jersey Zinc flatly reject- 
ed proposals by the union at 
negotiating sessions for submit- 
ting all outstanding issues to 
arbitration by a _ third party 
arbitrator from the U. S. Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, 
the agency which the company 
had stated it preferred at the 
time it repected Gov. Mecham’s 
offer of mediation. 


ee 


The negotiating committee in the Empire zinc strike (left to 
right): Miss Carmen Rivera, Mrs. Catalina Berreras, Mrs. Elvira 
Molina, a co-chairman, and Mr. Paul Montoya, Mr. Ernest Velas- 
™ quez, a co-chairman; and Mr. Fed Berrara: | a 
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1,000 CHEER ROBESON AT 


SAVE - KOREA - 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 
More than 1,000 New Yorkérs 
stood and cheered Thursday night, 


as Paul Robeson told them that 
“there are profound changes tak-| 
ing place in America” in the peo-| 
ple’s readiness to stand up and be’ 
‘the Alien and Sedition Acts. 


counted for peace. 
“We must understand and not. 
fear to speak out,” Robeson told 


the Cease-Fire Rally at the River-' 


side Plaza, “in the name of the 
America to which we belong. We 
must reach out and find the 74 
percent of Americans who, the 
Gallup Poll says, want a cease-fire 
in Korea right now.” 

The Negro leader and artist told 
the American Peace Crusade gath- 
ering that the huge picnic of Ford 
Foundry workers in Detroit 


him. Vito Marcantonio and _ their 


Local 600 leaders speak out for' 


last 
week, at which more than 10,000) 
workers and their families heard adopted two resolutions, 


PEACE RALLY 


Congressmen Don't 
Believe A-Bomb 
Scare Stories 


House Group Cuts Civil Defense 
Budget 9076, But Ups Bomb Output 


— See Page 3 — 


peace, should inspire the rest of 
the country. 

“This isn’t the first time,” he 
said, that American men and wom-| 
en have had to fight repression. 
“lefferson and his friends had to 
go underground” at the time of 
“But! 
they came out from the under- 
ground when they won large sec- 
tions of the people for democracy 
and progress—and Jefferson be- 
came President.” Frederick Doug- 
lass, he said, took the pro- slavery | 
Dred Scott decision, “which was 
the Smith Act and McCarran Act 
of his day, and tore it into threds.” 

The croad roared as Robeson 
continued: “And I stand here as a 
son of the Negro people and speak 
for peace.” 

The meeting 


unanimously 

one to 

President Truman urging that the 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Trygve Lie Back, 


Ask Meeting on _—— Cease Fire 


Leaders of the American 


Peace Crusade have requested | 


that retirmned UN Secretary 
General Trygve Lie meet with 


them next week +o discuss the | 
speeding up of the Korean truce | 


negotiations and an immediate 
end to the shooting. A delega- 
tion met last week with Assist- 


ant Secretary General Benjamin | 


Cohen. 

Stating that Lie's 
“opens new possibilities for 
overcoming the slow and un- 


certain course of Korean truce 
_talks,” Thomas Richardson and 


return | 


APC Leaders 


Rev. William Uphaus, co-direc- 
tors of the APC, called upon Lie 
to bring “the full weight and | 
influence of the UN ... on the | 
Korean negotiations. ” | 

In their telegram to Mr. Lie, 
they reiterated their proposal for 
an immediate cessation of hos- 
tilities, even as truce talks go on, 
a proposal which is ‘winning 
support from mary organiza- 
tions of labor, churches and 
peace groups, and which has 
been commended by Nazrollah 
Entezam, President of the aia | 
General “Assembly. 


Leaders 


They Unite to End Ban on 
Negro for Judgeships 


of the Communist Party of China, the Central People’s Government and «av... 

parties are shown as they received the salute of 40,000 persons in Peking on the occasion of the 
_ 30th anniversary of the Communist Party of China on June 30. (left to right): 
of the Committee of Financial and Economic Affairs; Kuo Mo-jo, chairman of the Committee of Cul- 
tural and Educational Affairs; Chang Po-chun, Minister of Communications and secretary of the 
China Democratic League; C hen Shu- -tung, vice-chairman of the People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference; Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh, government vice chairman; Chang Lan, vice chairman of 
the government and chairman of the China Democratic League; Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government and”head of the Communist Party; Li Chi-shen, government vice chairman 
| and head of the Revolutionary Committee of the Kuomintang. 


tie 


Chen Yun, chairman 
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New York's political leaders, since 1788, have failed to nominate a Negro for one of 
the 68 State Supreme Court seats. Last Thursday night in Harlem’s Theresa Hotel a con- 


ference of political leaders 


steps to end the 163-year-oid ban-—— 
against Negro judges on the state S 


high court. 


Former Rep. Vito Marcantonio, 
head of the state committee of the 
ALP, opened the meeting and! 
introduced as chairman the Negro 
journalist, Carl Dunbar Lawrence. 
Lawrence, declaring himself an 
“irregular Democrat,” told the 
gathering of some 75 invited per- 
sons: = 

“When it comes to fighting for 
the rights of Negroes to be rep- 
resented on all governmental 
bodies, I will unite with any and 
all groups.” Lawrence recalled! 
that Marcantonio had helped in) 
the campaign to get a Negro judge 
in 1942 when Judge Francis E. 
Rivers, a Republican, was elected. 

The people of Harlem, Lawrence | 
advised, should force what he’ 
called “the mossback leaders” to 
unite in'a campaign for advancing 
Negroes into higher positions in 
government. 


Marcantonio, in his introductory | 
remarks, said the ALP “has no 


of all parties—including the American Labor Party 


gro people.” 

Some of the speakers saw in 
welding the political power of the 
Negro people the prevention of| The ALP candidate for the State: 
‘continued persecution of political] Supreme Court trom the First Ju- 
minorities under the Smith Act./dicial District last year, Attorney 
One of the speeches along this| Jacques Isler, calied on his fellow 


Act cases. : 


-—took York City, voted to participate in 


15,000 FUR WORKERS BACK 
DEFENSE OF WEINSTOCK 


After a full discussion at its larly of his leading role in the fight 
meeting this week, the Furriers| within the American Federation of 
Joint Council, representing 15,000' Labor in the early 1930s for 


fur manufacturing workers in New| unemployment | insurance. 
The Furriers Joint Council at its 


ithe work of the recently estab-| meeting this week elected a com- 


shown in the majority decision of lished Trade Union Committee to| mittee to work with the Trade 
the supreme Court in the Smith Defend Louis Weinstock. 


‘Union Committee to Defend Louis 
The Council took note of Wein-' Weinstock. The committee con- 

stock’s long ‘record of service tojsists of three delegates from the 

the labor movement, ‘and particu- |Council and one staff member. 


line was made by Cleophus Ja-| Harlem attorneys to join the fight; 


cobs, Negro leader of the AFU-|for a judge. He pointed out tnat 


International Longshoremen’s As-| with no united support he re- 


/ us. 


sociation. “We Negroes,” Jacobs ceived 105,000 votes. “Think 
declared, “must have some inde-| wat could be done it we unite 
pendent political expression. If) our forces,’ he offered. 

we had had enough independent| It was brougit out at the con- 
political pressure the big white| ference that there are 86 Supreme 
man would not be able to touch| Court judgeships in the First 
Ben (Benjamin J.) Davis was| Judicial District covering the 
sent to jail because the people! Bronx and Manhattan. There will 


whom he served mainly were not|be nine vacancies this year. 


able to back him up. He was sent| Charles A. Collins, Harlem ALP 
ito prison not because he ‘was a! leader presented a program of 

« } ot aC- 
‘Communist: he was sent there be-| tion : 28h 
cause we Negroes were not strong 
enough to keep him out.” : 


ence. ‘the program, adopted unani- 
mously calls for: (1) Establishe 

Clifford T. McAvoy, former|ment of Nonpartisan Committee 
Deputy Welfare Commissioner | for Negro Representation on the 


and present ALP candidate for|5upreme Court; (2) Delegations of 
President of the City. Council, said | TRresentative leaders to Mayor 


4 Semin Thomas Curran, N. Y. 


in summarizing the confer-| 


Harlem Wants Ben Davis Back 


While the direct fight for the freedom of the im- 
prisoned Communist leader goes on, Harlem also 


extends the fight for the things he stood for. 
—See, Page 5 


Visit Congressmen for Peace 


Delegations of their constituents will visit Senators 
and Congressmen this weekend to urge them to 
seek an end to the needless killings in Korea. 


partisan interest ip this matter. We, 

~ will fight; . I poushe id urin ere id :4 id 
my 13 years’ in for’ th judges.” he bi 
unconditional freedom of the Ne-| wrong side of ane 


—See Page 8 


ae 


= 
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it was wrong to think that jud 
He ig Ma J om County Republican leader; A, A, 
; ' Berle, ‘Liberal "Party leader, ‘and 


(Contirued on Page 6) | 
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Means What It Says | 


By JOSEPH CLARK York American correspondent, Karl 
MOSCOW, USSR H. Von Wiegand, more than 30) 


stead of on the battlefield. And 
one thing which this new English 


OF CHINA 
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On Ri 


By Harry Raymond 


ght to Bail 


A NATION-WIDE FIGHT began shaping up in de- 


leneae |Soviet publication is try fense of the Eighth Amendment to the U. S. Constitution, 


ing to do—evidently with some Which Attorney General McGrath has sought to scrap 
success—is to surmount the iron|through denial of reasonable bail 


. ,|years ago. Coming down to more 
THE OBVIOUS _and logical | recent times it was bome out, as 
facts of life don’t interest most 


the magazine “News recalls, “in 


- ° 7 ° —_— = ._ = > se : 
‘weet er ees eee eee eee et eet ener ee eee eae er te 


capitalist diplomats, here or else-\the Jast war when many different 
where. So its not surprising that 


nations together with the Soviet 
they are currently in a dither about) Union fought shoulder to shoulder 
a cay ae i ace line, Of|tg defeat their “common enemy— 
nw SOVE fascism, the enemy of the liberty 
Over fabolous numbers of cock-|and independence of all nations, 
tails these people are trying to de-|she foe gf civilized society.” 
cide whether Jacob Malik’s appeal Aedl tin Vind Seal al tite wal 
for a Korean cease-fire and the}, cat maser lies > ean ee stan 
icy has been repeatedly reaffirm- 


appearance of the new English , P- 
Janguage publication “News’ rep-|ed, as in Stalin's conversations with 


resents a new policy. And if it is 
new just what is it. 

Roughly the diplomats divide 
into two groups. One says that 


questions from Henry Wallace, etc. 
‘During these same years the Soviet 
the latest Soviet peace proposals delegation in the United Nations 


‘Eric Johnston, Harold Stassen and|. 
Elliot Roosevelt; Stalin’s reply to! 


curtain set up. by pe U, S. gov- 
ernment, which ha prevented so 
many people in the West from 
learning exactly what the Soviet 
Union wants and what's going on) 
here. 

That iron curtain has concealed 
from the American people the ob- 
vious and logical facts that the 
Soviet Union wants— | 
® Negotiations to prevent the 
remilitarization of Germany and 
Japan; 

® Two-way trade between East 
and West; 


are not meant to bring about peace has proposed world disarmament, 
at all. The other says that the|* °@* third reduction of arms, to 
Soviet Union can bring about an be followed by even more drastic 
easing of world tension unilaterally, |©U%: It has called for a ban on the 
regardless of what the U. S. gov-|#tomic bomb and establishment of 
ernment does. The obvious and |™ternational contrels and inspec- 
logical tacts of life show how wrong "0n to enforce such ban. Soviet 
both groups are. Foreign Minister Vishinsky has also 

It would be unfortunate it west- 
ern circles failed to see that the 
Soviet Union, both the government 
and the people, believe exactly 
what the magazine “News’ says. | * 

s . We are moved by the AT THE OUTBREAK of the 
earnest desire to promote | Korea fighting Stalin replied to 
closer understanding between the! Indian Prime Minister Nehru's ap- 
peoples of the Soviet Union and peal for settlement of the dispute 
the Anglo-Saxon world. We arejin the UN Security Council with 
firmly persuaded that there is no|an immediate YES. Stalin's YES 
cogent reason’why nations should|was accompanied by a somewhat 
not cooperate in peace and con-|delayal and very sour NO 
cord no matter what the political from our own State Department. 
structures or social systems of their; ‘This is not to say that there's 
countries may be.” nothing new in Malik’s initiative 
| * for a Korean cease-fire, or in the 

THAT PRINCIPLE was pro-'contents of the first two issues of 
claimed by the Soviet Government the magazine “News.” What is new 
one day after it was founded, in its is that the world sees another 
famous decree on peace, Nov. 8,|strong appeal from the Soviet Un- 
1917. It was formulated explicitly|ion for- settlement of differences 
in Lenin’s interview with the New|around the conference table in- 


Mass Rally to Celebrate Birthday 
Of William L. Patterson 


William .L. Patterson, Negro|Hotel, 253 W. 73rd St.. Paying 
leader, head of the Civil Rights|him tribute will be such prominent 
Congress and champion of inany, public spokesmen as Paul Robe- 
world-famous* campaigns defend-|son—who will also sing; Mrs. 
ing the victims of legal injustice,}Charlotta Bass, former publisher 
will be honored on his 60th birth-)of the California Fagle, and other 


view such’atomic controls and in- 
spection should not be subject to 
a veto in its day to day operations. 


day, Aug. 23, at a mass celcbra-|prominent personalities. 


Tickets at $1.20 are available 

eveag at the.Defense Committee for Wil- 

== liam L. Pattegson, 23 W. 26th St., 
~~ = New York City; phone Oregon 
*~ + 9-1657. 
_.} The name of Mr, Patterson has 

| long been associated with the de- 


on 4 fense in historic pérsecution trials, 


“Wy. dating from the case of Sacc and. 


+ Vanzetti in 1927. Included in the 
~. ? list of civil rights| battles he has 
m  -iled are names like Scottsboro, 
~ . Tom Mooney, Angelo Herndon, 
- Willie McGee, Mrs. Rose Ingram, 

_ the Trenton Six, Paul Washington 


and inspection; 


made it clear that in the Soviet 


| 


‘Korea. But western propaganda 


® A ban on the atomic bomb) 
under strict international contro! 


© And a five-power peace pact. 
* 
PERHAPS the most ludicrous’ 
argument of western diplomats is 
the one that even though the Soviet | 
Union has proposed all the above, 
and though the U. S. Government. 
has rejected them all, the Soviet | 
Government alone can change the 
‘international climate. 
True enough, it was the Soviet 
Union which once again took the) 
initiative to bring about peace in| 


' 


‘makes the mistake of saying that 
jit was weakness which prompted 
‘the proposal. After all, the Soviet 
people know the strength of the) 


Korean people and the Chinese 


volunteers because they are de- 
fending their countries against in- 
vaders who have come many 
thousands of miles to lay waste 
to their lands. On this issue as on: 


every other question dividing the} 


‘powers there has. to be mutual 
responsibility for a settlement. 
* 


SOME COMMENTATORS pro- 
fess to see a contradiction between 
the Malik appeal and the fervent 
expressions in favor of cooperation | 
by the magazine “News” on the) 
one hand Molotovs recent speech 
in Warsaw on the other. Such) 
icommentators reveal their inability 
to understand Soviet policy. Yes, 


Malik proposed peace. And the 
magazine News says there is no 
cogent reason why the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Anglo-Saxon countries 
cannot live in peace and concord. 


Molotov in his speech pointed! 
out: | 

“The peace movement is also) 
growing in the capitalist countries, 
in the West and East. Prec’sely 
for this reason did the voice of the | 
representative of the Soviet Union, 
calling for a cessation of hostilities 
and truce in Korea, resound with 
‘such force.” 

In other words the Soviet people 
have tremendous confidence in 
something western diplomats and 
capitalist journalists hold in con- 


and Wesley Wells.|. Thousands of 
| other victims have also been: 
| championed by Patterson, who! 


» Was national head ef the Interna-!fool alt ef the people ‘all of ‘the 
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eat 


; Honal. Labor , Defense before i: his 
“4 present six-year leadership of bthe 
(sc) Civil Rights «Congyéss.ite2c ol) 
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tempt—the sentiments and will of 
the people. Here they agree with 
Abraham Lincoln that you can’t 


time? What they béheve in here} is 
the? efficacy of suited? action’ for, 


peace! by the pedple” themselves. | 
rears ee Nees: | SRT T Pmt 
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for persons accused under thought 
control provisions of. the Smith Act 
and his outright denial of bail for 
non-citizens dragnetted for polit- 
ical heresy in the Immigration 
Service's Aug. 2 roundup, 


* 
DEVELOPMENTS included: 
1—A demonstration of 500 be- 


‘fore the Hall of Justice in Los 


Angeles protesting imprisonment 
of 12 California victims of the 
Smith Act in unprecedented bail 
ranging from $25,000 to $75,000. 

2—Vigorous denunciation by De- 
troit Federal Judge Arthur E. 
Lederle of the Attorney General's 
act of revoking bail posted by the 
Civil Rights Congress in political 
deportation proceedings for Mich- 
igan non-citizens. He ordered the 
Original bail reinstated. 

3—A hard-hitting court fight in 
Baltimore resulted in an order by 
Federal Judge Calvin Chestnut to 
reduce bail set for Roy Wood and 
George Meyers, victims of a third 
Smith Act roundup, from $75,000 
to $20,000 each. Maurice Braver- 
man, attorney for these two men, 
arrested with his clients, had his 
original bail of $75,000 cut to 
$5,000. The fight continues in Bal- 
timore to slash this bail to a fig- 
ure the prisoners can meet. 


4—In New York City Federal 
Judge Edward Weinfeld ordered 
the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service to accept $4,000 in 
U. S. treasury bonds posted for 
Manuel Tarazona, New Jersey fur 


unionist, held in McCarran Law 
deportation proceedings. 

The government had originally 
rejected the bond, posted by the 
prisoners wife, because she re- 
fused to answer questions concern- 
ing affiliation with organizations 
called .“subversive” by the Attor- 
ney General. The judge ruled the 
government had no right to make 
such inquiry. 

Judge Weinfeld meanwhile re- 
served decision ine habeas corpus 
action to compel the Immigration 
Service to accept $5,000 bail -re- 
jected in the case of. the Jewish 
leader and writer, Alexander Bit- 
telman. The judge observed that 
rejection of bondsmen because of 
affiliation with alleged “subersive” 
Organizations was tantamount to 
denial of the right of bail. Some 
|dozen foreign-born McCarran Law 
victims are being held on Ellis 
Island under special bail rules 
which has made it impossible for 
their friends to free them on bail. 


5S—The Attorney General's no- 
bail campaign, originally aimed at 
persons accused of political heresy, 
was broadened to include 30 non- 
political Pakistan seamen arrested 
in a New York immigration round- 
up. The seamen charged in an 
habeas corpus writ, rejected by 
Federal Judge Gregory F. Noonan, 
that they were illegally denied 
the right of bail ewaiting their 
voluntary departure as working 
sailors. They charged racial dis- 


: 


crimination and said they were 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Congressmen Don’t Believe A-Bomb Scare — 


WASHINGTON. —For once, 
phony story about “Soviet prod 
sion, invented by the administra- 
tion to get more money for war 
out of Congress, hasn’t worked 
Despite administration statements 
that U. S. Intelligence has received 
“new information” on alleged So- 
viet atom-bomb production, the 
House Appropriations Committee 


a;slashed so-called civil defense 
funds by nearly 90 percent. 
But, at the same time the leg- 
islators thus confessed they don't 
believe a word of their own pro- 
paganda about a “Soviet attack,” 
tthey voted to grant almost the 
hike $260,000,000 asked by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to 
| press new construction of atomic 


‘plants in South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky and to speed up a-bomb out- 
put along the line. The money 
comes on top of one billion dollar 
previously voted for the bomb 
7 Wd in a regular appropriations 
bi 

In sharp contrast to the billion- 
dollar grant for the bomb outfit, 
the committee handed the Treas- 


ury Department's Bureau of Nar-y 
cotics a mere $250,000 to figh 
that “constant and alarming in 
crease’ in the dope traffic. The 


Bureau had askéd for $400,000 to 
hire 57 additional agents. 

The committee Friday approved 
$65,255,000 for the Federal Civil 


Defense Administration during the) 


11952: fiscal year, instead of the 
3535,000,000 requested by Pres- 
dent Truman. 

The funds were included in a 


$1,677,566,000 supplemental 
money bill-for more than a dozen 
federal agencies. The gverall sum 
was $625.304,000 less than the 
administrtion sought. 


ITALY’S FARM WORKERS 
WIN FIRST CONTRACT 


ROME (ALN).—The first na- 
tional contract ever won by Italian 
farm laborers has been signed here 


by the Association of Landowners 
and by the Federation of Farm 
Laborers, affiliated with the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor 
(CGIL)). Union leaders described 
the agreement as a great victory 
even though certain points are 
still unsettled. Principal points of 
the contract cover working condi- 
tions, wages, hours and_ holidays. 
Agreement is still to be reached on 
a minimum wage and sliding scale. 
The contract is the result of a 
long struggle and _ negotiations 


which have been dragging on since 


the big farm strike in 1949. 


ers and editors arrested by the 


Shown in Federal Court are the eleven working class lead- 


FBI as they were arraigned in 


Federal Court in Los Angeles. Seven were seized in San Francisco, 


four in Los Angeles, and a twelfth, William Schneiderman, in New 


—— 


THE Il CALIF a VICTIMS ‘OF THE SMITH ACT ohne: le 


od “ay 


York. They are (left to right, front row): eny , be Philip 


M. Connelly, Al Richmond, Car] 


Lambert, Ernest Fox and Albert 


Lima. (back row): Dorothy Healey, Loretta Stack, Rose Chernin, 


Bernadette Doyle, Oleta Yates. 


State Dep‘t Reneges on Debt 
Of $100 Million to Korea Puppets 


WASHINGTON.—The State De- 
partment turned down Friday a 
request by its puppet South Ko- 
rean government for immediate 
payment of a $100,000,000 “war 
debt.” 

South Korean Ambassador You 
Chang Yang handed the bill to 
Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and asked for immediate 
payment. 

Yang said the U. S. government 
owed the money for South Korean 
currency which his government 
gave the U. S. Army to hire local 
laborers, buy supplies in Korean 
markets, and pay rent on U. S. 
occupied buildings. He said the 
Army also sold some of the cur- 
rency to U. S. troops for spending 
money. 

He told reporters the VU. S. 
government had acknowledged the 
debt and favored quick repayment. 
-U. S. officials challenged his 
statement and questioned the ex- 
change rates used by South Korea 
in figuring the debt. 


South Korea set a rate of 2,500 
Korean “won” to the U. S. dollar 


rate of 6,000 to one. The South 
Koreans figure their money iS 
worth more than twice as much 
at the U. S. Army says it is. 


U. S. authorities sai dthis gov- 
ernment promised, in a formal 
agreement on July 28, 1950, to 
discuss settlement of the currency 


transactions after the war ends. 

They satd this country is con- 
sidering paying at this time only 
for the South Korean currency 
which went to U. S. troops—about 
one-third of the “won” which 
South Korea says it gave the 
Army. 

On the rate of exchange deter- 
mined by the U. S. Army, the 
South Koreans would be entitled 
to only $50,000,000 at the most, 
of which this government is con- 
sidering repaying only about one- 
third now. 


Field Refutes 


Stoolpigeon 

Frederick V. Field, imprisoned 
Civil Rights Congress bail fund 
trustee, Friday refuted through his 
attorney testimony by the stool- 
pigeon, Whittaker Chambers, 


about “meetings” held in the home 
of Field’s mother. 
The statement, 
torney 
clared: 
“Public records will confirm the 
fact that Whittaker Chambers’ tes- 
timony yesterday (Thursday) that: 
there there were meetings in the 
home of Mr. Field’s mother on 
Central Park West is inaccurate. 
Mr. Field’s mother died before the 
time of the alleged meetings. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Field’s mother did 
not live on Central Park West at 
any time, but maintained her res- 
idence at 645 Fifth Ave.” 
Chambers testified before the 
McCarran Senate subcommittee, 
currently running a Washington 
witchhunt designed to help the 
fascist Chiang lobby by an ‘inves- 
tigation’ into former government 


issued by at- 
Harold: I. Cammer, de- 


policy on the Far East. SS 


Polio Hits 7 In Family 


i TORONTO, Ont.—Polio struck 
down seven members of a subur- 
ban Toronto family, but only one! 
remained in isolation today. 

Dr. C.- D, Farquharson said 


Mrs. Margaret Woolhead was 
most seriously affected by the 


mass onslaught of the diseose and 


is under treatment in a hospital. 


Farquharson said her _hus- 
band, Edward, and their children 
—Myrma, 13; Linde, 4; Barrie, 8: 
Raymond, 11, and Randy, 2 
jmonths—were recovering in their 
‘home. 


More Released 
From Ellis Island 


Three additional non-citizens 
were released from Ellis - Island 
Friday. The three, Manuel Tara- 
zona, Charles Doyle and Norman 
Tallentire, were freed on new bail. 
They were among the 39 persons, 
seized by government agents . two 


weeks ago when original bail fur- 
nished by the Civil Rights bail 
fund was revoked. 


NEW VERSION 
By ALAN MAX \} 
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There's an old saying: “A propl t is wwitiott encel indhis own’ 


country.” Here’s the 1951 version: 
in its own company.” 


profit is made without honor 


in calculating the debt, whereas 
the U. S. Army uses an exchange) 


—r——————— 


ls Peace Seine 
Double-crossed? 


A HOAX IS being pulled at Kaesong against the American people, despite the Tru- 


man governments avowed promise to make peace in Korea, an article by 
Stewart Alsop revealed in the New York-Herald-Tribune this week. The Alien story blew 


Joseph and 


higher than a kite the Washington 


propaganda that the Koreans and 
Chinese are ‘not negoiating in good 
faith, and showed that it! is the 
Truman regime which has broken 
its word to make peace. 
* 
WROTE THE ALSOPS: 


“Late in April, or early in May, 
the National Assembly Security 
Council reviewed the situation in 


Korea and formally decided that 
this country would. accept an 
armistice if the enemy had been 
driven from South Korea, This 
Security Council decision led, in 
turn, to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson's testimony at the Mac- 
Arthur hearings that ‘the. military 
objective of the United Nations’ 


would be attained if ‘we stopped 
'them at the 38th Parallel . 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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FDR DIDN'T REGRET YALTA, 
TRUMAN TOP AIDE ADMITS 


WASHINGT O N-W. 
Averell Harriman was forced to 
admit on Friday that the Yalta 
agreement whereby the “Soviet 
Union entered the war against 
Japan had been negotiated freely 


by President Roosevelt, who never 
after regretted having signed the 
pact. 

Harriman, Truman’s top foreign 
policy adviser, who was ambas- 
sador to Moscow at the time of the 
Yalta parley, had to make this ad- 
mission to give the lie to Patrick 
J. Hurley, who claimed Roosevelt 
had regretted the Yalta pact and 


A group of 100 friends and 
former co-worker of Ferdinand 
Smith bade him au revoir, but not 
goodbye to the struggle for peace, 
security and equality Wednesday. 

Boarding a plane at Idlewild 
Airport Wednesday Ferdinand 
Smith, looking fit and in good 
spirits, stated as a last message to 
the American people among whom 
he had worked for nearly 33 years 
and prior to that “5 years in the 
Canal Zone” as a sailor then as 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Maritime Union, “I know that the 
American people are going 
| through a terrible period of reac- 
tion in the history of the United 
States. It is like a dark storm but 
the American people will survive 
it even as they did in former days. 

“I plead guilty to having work- 
ed all my life for peace and se- 
curity he said, commenting on his 
voluntary departure from the 
United States. I plead guilty to 


, } that and never to any form of sub- 
4; | version against any individyal, or 


«nation . or. to, this VU. Sy, go gO 

mens, ” ihe further declared... 
rade unionists, women and 

youth crowded around him as he 


HE STILL HAS FAITH IN 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


gave interviews to the press to 
catch his last words. Gifts were 
brought to him as a memento from 
men and women who hated to see 
him go, and yet were glad as one 
expressed it “that he no longer 
would be victim of midnight and_| 
dawn FBI raids.” 


When asked what he would do, 
said he would seek a birth as a 
sailor in London, since he khew 
many British trade unionists and 
many ‘sailors there. And when 
the press reporters pressed him for 
further information he replied: 
“Wherever workers and sailors are, 
there you will find me.” 


Among the many Negro and 
white well-wishers who came to 
wish him off were the singer Paul 
Robeson, Louis Burnham, Free- 
dom Publication; mg Murphy, 
American Committee of Protection 
of Foreign Born; Ewart Guiner, 
chairman, Harlem Trade Union 
Council; Tom Sullivan, Bill Stand- 


ley of “a — ts Aasso- 

iation; usinessman; 
Nina, ‘Evans, "Charles ‘ Collins, 
Domestic. Werkets Union; William 
Patterson, udia Jones and Al 
Lannon, : 


| pact—then 


had sent Hurley to Moscow to 
change it. 

Harriman challenged Hurley’s 
claim in a 34-page memorandum 
to the Senate’s MacArthur inves- 
tigating committee. 

Submitted at the request of Sen. 
Brien MeMahon (D-Conn), Har- 
rimans memorandum refuted the 
oft-repeated Republican charge 
that the U._ §.-British-Russian 
agreement reached at Yalta in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, was a sellout to the 
Soviets and led to the Communist 
victory in China. 

Hurley - testified under oath at 
the MacArthur hearings last June 
21 that he feared the Yalta pact 
would “surrender” China to the 
Communists. He said Roosevelt at 
first defended the agreement, but 
about a month later told him that 
some features of the deal “justify 
your fears.” 

Harriman insisted, however, that 
Hurley told him on his arrival in 
Moscow. im April, 1945, he was 
there to learn from Soviet Premier 
Joseph Stalin when Chiang Kai- 
shek could be told about the Yalta 
still a secret from 
(Continued on Page 6) 


A Program to 
Defend America 


® For a cease-fire in Korea, For 
a Big Five pact of peace. 

® For. a peace-time economy— 
with jobs protected by federal pub- 
lic works and a short work-week. 

® For restoration of the Bill of 
Rights. An end to the political 
witchhunts and mass arrests which 
are destroying constitutional safe- 
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By JOHN HUDSON JONES 
CAMDEN, NJ. 


A VALIANT old American 
peace fighter, Mother Ella Reeve 
Bloor, was laid to rest Wednes- 
day near the grave of her friend 
Walt Whitman, the poet, in Har- 
leigh Cemetery here. 

Mother Bloors body w s 
brought’ to her final resting place 
by a 10-car, flower-laden cortege 
from New York. Walter Lowen- 
fels opened the burial ceremonies 
by reading Mother Bloor’s favorite 
poem by Walt Whitman, “The 
Mystic Trumpeteer.” 

The funeral was attended by 
over 100 relatives and Negro and 
white friends. In brief ceremonies 
at the grave old_friends spoke of 
their admiration and association 
with her in long years of working 
class struggles. | 


* 

SAM LEE, a venerable Negro 
worker, told of 26 years work with 
Mother Bloor and of her “devotion 
to my people, labor and peace.” 
Mrs. Anna Pennypacker, daughter 
of a former Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, said “though we sorrow at 
her passing we feel a great glad- 


. . 
ness and joy at having known her. 


Her spirit is still with us and it 
will still be in those singing tomor- 
rows she fought so hard for.” 

Other speakers were 
Davis, union organizer; Kathy 
Flynn, who represented her sister 
Elizabetl:i Gurley Flynn who was 
barred from attending the burial 
by federal authorities. 

* 

THE HERITAGE of Mother 
Bloor—her love of joy, peace and 
plenty—will live and become a 
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HER MIGHTY VOICE SILENCED—For more than half a 
century Mother Bloor was out speaking and working in behalf of 
the working class. She participated in all the great battles to defend 


the Constitution right up to the fight against the Smith Act. 


in state for four hours amid a 
mountain of floral wreaths sur- 
rounding her mahogany coffin. 

_ 


THE FINAL EULOGY was 
delivered by Pettis Perry on be- 
half of the Communist Party, of 
which Mother Bloor was a charter 
member. 


| 


“This is not farewell to you, 


Mother Bloor,’ the eloquent Perry 
declared. “We pledge to follow: in 
your footsteps . . . we will build 
your party and our party and some 
day we will have a nation and a 


“Mother would tell us tonight, 
weve got to fight for peace,” said | 
Paul Robeson as he told what she 
meant to the Negro people. “Her | 
forebearers helped free my people,’ 
Robeson said. 

“Her sons and millions of Amer- 
ica’s sons will carry on until this is 


when he and Mother Bloor met. 


bring a smile to her face. 


truly the land of the free and the|the progressive American farmers 
home of the brave.” movement.” 


* 
* ' 
HER SON, Carl Reeve, spoke} , REEVE pointed out how during 
with challenge ringing in his voice |the Russian famine after the first 
as he pointed out how her great} orld War Ware took over trac- 


grandfather fought in the Revolu-| Fs, wheat, seeds and farm ex- 
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ANDREW OMHOLT, (above), Mother Bloor’s beloved hus- 
band and faithful comrade for the past two decades. Ombholt, a 
North Dakota farmer, has for many years been a speaker and 
organizer in his own right. He was a leader in the struggle of the 
United Farmers League against sheriff sales and farm foreclosures 


fell in love and married. During 


_ her last illness she would frequently call for Andy. His. strong 
Norwegian voice, “I am right here, Mother,” would never fail to 


her fight were William L. Patter- 
son, Sam Hammersmarck, Jessica 
Smith, Editor of New World. At- 
torney Carol King, Claudia Jones, 
Judy Zriny and Mrs. Fernanda 
Reed. 


Syvia Kahn sang “To You Be- 


tionary War, her father inthe Civil |Pet's and how Lenin later wrote loved Comrade” as her body was 


ity. Thi he pl f the! soci : re 
reality. This was the pledge of the! society built on the brotherhood War and three of her grandchil- |4 letter thanking and parising Ware |carried out. The pall bearers were: 


Communist Party delivered at her of man and dignity of the working 


dren in the war against the Hitler 


for hfs contribution. 


A. W. Berry, Al Lannon, Fred 


impressive funeral services Tues-| class.” 
day night at the St. Nicholas 
Arena. 

More than 3,000 workers, 
friends and relatives had sat in 
silent determination as fighting 
eulogies were made to the fearless 
woman warrior of the working 
class. 


viewed her last remains as she lay 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Com- 
‘munist Party National Committee 
member, presided at the funeral. 

* 


EVEN IN DEATH the lively 
fighting character of Mother Bloor's 
life was uppermost in the minds 
of the bereaved family including 


ers and friends. 


“Which are the best relations 
for Americans to have towards 
Russians?” Reeve asked. “The kind 
that Harold Ware had or the kind 
of atombomb threats that U. S. 
Senators and other leading figures 


tyranny. 

“Her fighting was for the real 
American way of life,” Reeve said. 
And she hated such-things as child 


labor and long hours. 


said. “He was recognized as an 
Earlier over 7,000 people had her own and all her beloved work-|expert on American industrial farm- 


“One of her major contributions 


was her son Harold Ware,” Reeve made. 


* 


OTHER SPEAKERS who paid 
ing and he contributed much to'tribute and pledged to carry on 


i 


Big Struggles Loom Over 
New Wage Freeze Formula 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
STRIKES, authorized but most- 
ly unauthorized, and pressure for 
wage raises in many industries, are 
only preliminary sparring for what 
looms like a big wage struggle by 
the end of the year or sooner. 
Main attention centers on steel 


and its million workers who last) 


won a raise in December [950 
and whose last earlier raise came in 
the middle of 1948. Their contract 
runs out with the year 1951. Their 
last raise averaging 16 cents was 


estimated at just about 10 percent. | 


Unless they crash through the 
BLS Price Index ceilng, the new 
freeze formula set by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, the steel work- 
ers will come out of next negotia- 


tions with just a few pennies an| 


hour. 
ACCORDING to the new for- 


mula, wages can climb above the' 
10 percent limit, by the number of 
points the BLS Index climbed since 
Jan. 15, 1951. The latest BLS re- 
port shows its price index climbed 


by 3.7 points—from 181.5 to 185.2. ! 
On the basis of the current hourly 
earnings in basic steel of $1.88, 
the allowable raise would be just 
about four cents an hour. 

That is assuming, of course, 
that there is no substantial change 
in the index. It need hardly be 
said that the steel workers, al- 


accepted without a fight last year, 
that the Wage Stabilization Board 


ready very restless, will scorn a 
raise of tok cents or anything 
like it. And they are more likely 
to be impressed by their own shop- 

i rience than the obvious- 


in 
y taked BLS statistics. 


IT WAS LARGELY on the basis 


some weeks later set a 10 percent 
wage freeze formula. The big 
question for the stabilizers as for 
all workers is whether the steel 
union will take a cheap deal ‘or. 
insist on a real raise, The decis 


of the 10 percent the steel union 


‘in ‘steel can havea tremendous’ 


Briehl, Pettis Perry, Lem Harris, 
‘Simon W. Gerson, and Louis 
Weinstock. 


Most people agreed that Howard 
Fast the novelist summed up the 
feeling about Mother Bloor when 
he said: “She hoped and prayed 
she would live to see a Socialist 
America and I for one believe she 
came close to it.” 


hardly able to suppress its satisfac- 
tion with the new wage formula, 
says that from now on collective 
bargaining will not be the pri- 
'mary influence on wages, but what 
|BLS claims is the change in the 
cost of living. 

Business Week further adds that 
this wage policy, of at best stand- 
ing still, will be likely “staying on 
‘after the emergency” and it has a 
“long life expectancy.” The maga- 
zine further expects the formula 
to practically eliminate strikes. 

. 


should now make it even more 
clear why C. E, Wilson of Gen- 
eral Motors (and Reuther, too) 
boasted that his “escalator” wage 
formula would set a new wage 
plan for all industries. The use of 
the BLS index as a means of pull- 
ing down wage standards also 
point up the importance of the 


Radio and Machine Workers to 
the labor movement when it made 


it as a false measure of cost of 
living standards, very much biased 
against the wage earner. 


We are dealing with a well cal- 


the government (with the agree- 
ment of the labor representatives 
on the WSB) to end the right of 
workers for IMPROVEMENTS in 
their living standards for many 
years to come. 


So far the indications are that 
the planners may miscalculate with 
the new formula as much as they 
did earlier when they sought to 
freeze wages at the 10 percent line. 
The United Rubber Workers win- 
ning raises of 12 to 13 cents—8% 
cents of the amount, or about six 
percent, “above ceiling.” The 
union's fight now centers on forcing 
WSB approval, % 


_ ‘THE COPPER WORKERS with 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 


influence on the wage level gener- 
ally. It may also decide whether 
labor will be content to accept 
the BLS Index as authentic, and 
trail behind it; or whether labor 
will reassert its right to win IM- 
PROVEMENTS in its ‘REAL 
Pa parte 

magazine Business Week, 


THIS BUSINESS VIEWPOINT | 


contribution the United Electrical) 


a study of the index and exposed’ 


culated effort by Big Business and| 


ers the key union, is similarly 
pressing for a more substantial 
raise than the formula allows. Nu- 
merous other agreements providing 
similar “above ceiling” raises are 
piling up to add to the pressure. 
It is that pressure and the pres- 
sure of the rank and file of the 
steel mills for something better 
than four cents for 1951, on the 
one hand, and the plan of the 
coal m‘ners to most likely raise 
the ante still higher next April, 
that may foftce Philip Murray to 
make a substantial wage bid. 


There is an additional important 
factor—the membership of the 
UAW and a fast-developing anti- 
| Reuther leadership that is de- 
veloping within it. After a year of 
the Wilson-Reuther five-year esca- 
lator pact, there is a strong move- 
ment developing to crash through 
it for a raise. Qne need only to 
study the temper of the auto 
workers in the shops these days 
to see that it will take more than 
contract clauses to put it down. 


New McCarran Bill 
Senator Pat McCarran of Neva- 
da, for whom even his own thought 
control law and the Taft-Hartley 
Law are apparently stiii-too “lib- 
eral,” introduced a bill to make it 
unlawful for a Communist to be- 
come an officer or representative 
of a union. The new McCarran 
Bill would also allow an employer 
to fire any worker who is a mem- 
bér of any of the organizations on 
the Attorney General's “subver- 
sive’ list. 
UNION SELLS. PAPER 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Col. 
(FP).—The International  Typo- 
graphical Union, AFL has sold the 
Colorado Springs. Free Press to 
Edwin P. Hoyt, ‘Jr son of the 
}publisher of the Denver Post. 


Harlem Rallies .to t 


By ABNER W. BERRY 

MOST FREQUENT question 
asked of Harlem progressives by 
the man on the street is “How 
is Mr. Davis?” Sometime the ques- 
tion varies into, “Where did they 
take Mr. Davis?” and “When will 
Mr. Dayis be back?” 

The questioners refer to Ben- 
jamin J. Davis, the leader of the 
Comunist Party, whom they sent 
to the City Council for six years, 
from 1943 to 1949. Davis is now 
in the U. S. Prison in Terre Haute, 
Ind., a victim of the Smith (thought- 
control) Act now being used to 
silence 2pposition to Truman's war 


plans. 
* 


AS A COUNCILMAN, Davis 
was a thorn in the side of the 
Police Department whose mem- 
bers live in daily infamy for their 
quick-trigger murders of Negroes. 
On all campaigns against jimcrow 
and war, Davis was an inspiration 
to those he represented and a 
scourge to his and his people's 
opponents. 

Harlem remembers him in a, 
tangible way:, It is acting on the) 
lessons he taught and the fight 
for freedom he inspired. 

At least two or three times a 
week thousands attending open- 
air mass meetings organized by 
the Harlem chapter of the Civil 
Rights Congress, voice their de- 
mand to “bring back Davis to 
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he call: ‘BRIN 


BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 


become a weekly. 
In the same building is’ the 


Council, an afhliated group which 
fights for the rights of Negro work- 
ers on and off the job. The Council 
has conducted job fights _. 


jimcrow employers, especially i 


the brewing industry, a major) mostly women, offered then and 


offender. 
* 


ANOTHER ORGANIZATION, 
in which Paul Robeson figures, is 


Greater New York Negro Labor|Lenox Ave. Quick work by Miss 


G DAVIS BACK’ 


jointly with the Harlem Tenants 


gress, is Organizing a_ series.| of 
public services for Harlem citizens. 
On Thursday nights in its 11 AD| 
headquarters at 61 W. 125 St. At-) 
torneys are on hand to advise all 
comers on legal matters relating) 


to welfare assistance and pensions. | 


In addition to this the ALP is 
campaigning for a Negro State Su- 
preme Court Judge, for defeating 
the Hughes-Brees Law hitting un- 
employment benefits, and for a 


price roll-back. 
* 


RECENTLY the ALP Club, 
under the leadership of Miss Fran- 
ces Smith, who ran for Assembly- 
woman in the last elections, de- 
feated a landlord's attempt to evict 
a family living near 125 St. and 


Smith produced a “show-cause” 
order and forced the landlord 


} 


to re-place the distraught tenant— 
a mother and three small children 
—in her apartment. A crowd of! 50, 


there to “join up” with the or- 
ganization. 


Harlem was Benjamin J]. Davis 


political home, the place where he 


' 


| Council and the Civil Rights Con- 


| 


. 
3 Months 6 Months 
$5.75 
6.75 
is 1.50 
3 Months 6 Months 
7.50 
6.50 
1.50 


| Year 
$10.00 
12.00 
2.50 
) Year 
14.00 
12.90 
2.56 


President—Benjamin J, Davis; Secretary-Treasurer—Howard C. Boldt 
John Gates 
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SHE LOVED AMERICA 
MOTHER BLOOR was a great American patriot. 
She showed in her life that to be a patriot does not 
mean to love profits, graft, and war contracts. It means 
to love the working people, the Negro people, ‘the tarm- 


ers of our country, and to devote one’s life to advancing 
their welfare. 


Her love for America led her early in life to the 
cause of the working class. It led her to the cause of 
Marxian Socialism, and to leadership in the Communist 
Party. She proved that patriotism and Socialist interna- 
tionalism are one and the same today. 


Mother Bloor died before she heard the FBI’s knock 
on the door. But she had heard that knock as Truman’s 


thought-control police sounded on the doors of her com- 
rades, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Claudia Jones, Betty 


| Gannet, Dorothy Healey, and many others. Her great 


heart was pained by the spectacle of our country being 
betrayed by imitation-Storm Troopers defiling our Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights while shouting their lies about 


} 


| than 60 years to help make America a better place to live 


; 
’ 
! 


the Council on African Affairs.!became “of age’ in the working 


The Council has done a real job of 
exposing the imperialist drive to 
make Africa an “airplane carrier” 
and burden bearer, and to unite 


the American Negro struggle for'| 


class struggle for Negro freedom. 
Harlem was proud of him and his 


accomplishments. They are re- 
membering him each day in| the 
struggle he led so brilliantly. And 


i 


’ 
’ 
’ 
; 


Harlem.” And independently a freedom with that of his African they are not forgetting to yell with 


group of Harlemites are circulat-. 
ing a petition to President Tru-| 
man, demanding that he use his 
executive powers to speed a re-| 
hearing of Davis case—and those} 
of the 10 other defendants—in the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 
* 

BUT WHILE the direct fight 
for Davis freedom goes on, Har-| 
lem is also extending the fight for 
the things he stood for. The larg- 
est organization hall in the com- 
munity is occupied by the newly 
ormed Harriet Tubman Center, or 
organized by peace-conscious wom- 
en. The Center is dedicated to 
the memory and work of the famed 
Negro woman Abolitionist and 
Civil War soldiers who fought the 
most virulent form of jimcrow in 
her day—chattel slavery. 

An off-shoot of the Center, the 
Harriet Tubman Association, re- 
cently led a delegation to the 
United Nations with a demand 
for an immediate cease-fire in Ko- 
rea. Currently the Association, 


among whose members are moth-} &! 


ers and wives of Negro soldiers, 
is organizing a campaign against 
jimcrow in the army camps in the 
United States. 

NOT FAR from the Harriet Tub- 
man Center is the building hous- 
ing the new progressive Ne 
monthly, Freedom, published by 
Paul Robeson. In its few months 
a the paper has met 


, and its editor, Louis 
Burnham, Says that it will shortly 


rothers. 


The American Labor Party, 


force: “We want Davis back in 
Harlem!” 


Negro Editor Hails Ben Davis 


SAN FRANCISCO 

J. PlUS BARBOUR, Negro edi- 
tor of the National Baptist Voice, 
has described Benjamin Davis, jail- 
ed leader of the Communist~Party, 


as “a burning and shining light in 


this day of ‘Cadillac Leadership.” 

Writing his editorial opinion jn 
the current edition of the world’s 
largest (four million circulation) 
Negro monthly newspaper, ’ Bar- 


bour declared, “He (Davis) takes 


his place with the saints of 
old who went to jail for their 
opinions.” 

Barbour wrote of his acquaint- 

ances with Davis father, whom 
he described as a “successful 
preacher.” Davis was raised in 
luxury with “Packard cars, ser- 
vants, brick homes, Amherst edu 
cation with a Harvard Law de- 
ee. 
The editor declared: “Ben turn- 
ed his back on what could have 
been a life of leisure to fight for 
a dangerous and to him a just 
cause. And for his conviction, he 
is now serving five years in prison. 
But he is not i 

“He has been told this by his 
friends for years. Evéry seduction 


thas been offered him to ‘take jit 


easy’ and avoid what his friends 
knew was a certain road to prison. 


; men 


'But with his face set like flint he 


chose to ‘suffer with his people 
rater than be called Pharoah’s son. 
“What shall we say about him? 


a man who is willing to go to 
prison for his cause though that 


the Communists. But her heart never faltered throughout 
her long life in its faith in the people's victory. 


Mother Bloor was what the witchhunters call in their 
obscene language a “conspirator.” She conspired for more 
in. She “conspired” to bring to her fellow-Americans, 
amid countless struggles, strikes, demonstrations and 
speaking tours, the great message of peace, democracy 
and Socialism. Her name will never be forgotten. 


The Generals’ Terrible Gamble 


WHY ARE WE SILENT over the terrible peril of a 
break-down in the Korea truce talks? 


We must speak out. 


It is becoming clear that the Pentagon generals seem 
bent on gambling away the-world’s chance for an end 
to the killing. Ridgway and Van Fleet have publicly 
stated that they figure the Koreans will have to take any 
terms which we dictate because they want peace. 


Here is what Gen. Van Fleet bragged: “The enemy 
is suffering. He is hurt. He needs peace.” (World Tele- 
gram, Aug. 14) 

This is astounding. It says in so many words that 


Gen. Van Fleet doesn't care whether America gets peace 


Is he saint or sinner? What about! 


cause seem erroneous in our sight? 


If you are really called to preach 
and know something about the 
prophets you must say: OUT 
‘OF SUCH MATERIAL COME 
SAINTS!” 

“Mark you these men are being 
sent to jail for TEACHING AND 
ADVOCATING, not for anything 
they had DONE,” Barbour noted. 

In conclusion, Barbour wrote. 
» « « he (Daivs) goes to | jail. 
‘Revile him not, the tempter has 
a snare for us all.’ These are dark 
days; days of the Dred Scott de- 
cision. Days of the Fugitive slave 
laws. Days of the Black codes. 
Days of Thought Police. 

“But they will pass away. Just 
as we aa | in the history books 
about Nat Turner, Denmark 
Vesey, John Brown and others so 
will future generations read about 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Benjamin J. 
Davis, Jr., ip other courageous 

when alj:us 


“6 


groes will be buried; unwept, 
unhonored and unsung.” 


‘Big House’ Ne- 


’ 


| 


or not! He figures he can punish the Koreans for their 


desire for peace! : 


THIS IS THE DANGEROUS MacArthur theory of 
the “weakness” of the Chinese and Koreans. It led Mac- 
Arthur into the death-trap of the Yalu River defeat last 
December. Now Ridgway and Van Fleet are gambling 
again with this “you-are-too-weak-to-resist’ estimate. 
What if it proves to be as wrong as MacArthur was? 


Countless more American boys will die. Korean wo- 
men and children will be bombed, burned, and machine- 


gunned. The peril of a world war will be enormous. 


How can we be silent as our country faces this dis- 
aster? Washington pledged on” Juné 26 that the 38th 
Parallel was the place where we would settle the war. 
Ridgway repeated that. Now Washington insists on a 
truce line far to the north of the 38th Parallel. No one 
even knows just how far north. 

The Pentagon generals are ready to push the button 
for a deluge of blood if they can’t get their new ulti- 
matums accepted. Let us all speak out to save American 
lives in Korea. Let us write or wire to President Truman, 
and to all Congressmen and U. S. Senators for an imme- 


| then withdrawal from Korea altogether. 


i > 
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No Formal Report 


On MacA Probe 


WASHINGTON.—The_ Senate 
MacArthur .committee voted 20 
to 3 Friday against issuing formal 
reports on its lengthy inquiry. 

But the committee did : decide 
to let Senators file their conclu- 
sions on President Truman’s dis- 
missal of Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur and eight Republicans. said 
they would issue a “minority” re- 
port soon. The GOP report pre- 
sumably will be answered by some 
Democratic committee members. 

Chairman Richard B. Russell 
(D-Ga) said the committee decided 


— 


CALLS CONGRESS ‘AID’ TO 


FLOOD AREA INADEQUATE 


CHICAGO, Aug. 19 (FP).—In a 
first-hand report on the devasta- 
tion and misery washed up by the 
worst flood ever to hit the mid- 
west, general counsel Eugene Cot- 
ton of the CIO United Packing- 


house Workers warned that the 
$25,000,000 appropriated for re- 
lief by Congress will only be 
enough to “give some help in 
clearing the streets.” 


against putting an official stamp 
on any reports that might be issued 
because it would only “renew a) 
bitter controversy’ and do more 
harm than good in these critical 
times. 


: 


Block Party 
In Bedford-Stuyvesant 


A Block Festival, featuring star 
entertainment, music and dancing, 
refreshments and other special 
events, will take place from 7 p.m. 
to midnight, Saturday, on Han- 
cock St. from Bedford to Nos- 
trand Ave., Brooklyn. It is spon- 
sored by the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Health Congress to celebrate a vic- 
torious beginning in the campaign 
for an _ inter-racial hospital for 


There remains, he said, the vast 


<< 


“job of rebuilding the lives of tens 


of thousands who have lost every 
single thing they own.’ 

Cotton toured the Kansas City 
flood area 10 days after the Kaw 
river hit. Thousands of packing- 
house workers were left homeless 


and jobless in what UPWA Presi-: 
dent Ralph Helstein called “a ma-| 


jor catastrophe” for the union 


‘membership. 


The union attorney said he 
drove around large portions of 
Kansas City without suspecting 
how close he was to scenes 0 
devastation. “You can skirt the 
beautiful courthouse, go to a fine 
hotel, shop in the big stores and 
never be conscious of the agony 


Bedford-Stuyvesant. 


ders, of “Home of the Brave” and 
“Kiss Me Kate,” and Elliot Sulli- 
van, as Master of Ceremonies. 


Special stars’ 
of the evening include Roy Saun- 


of the flood sufferers,” he reported. 


“If you live and work in an area 
outside Df the lowlands, outside of 
the working class communities, 
outside of the districts surround- 
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Ridgefield, Conn Phone: Ridgefield 1180 
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Dream Estate itn Cennecticut 
50 miles frem N. ¥. C. 


Make Reservations Now! 
in Advance 


FOR YOUR VACATIONS 


Day Camp Accommodations for 
Children with Families 
New York City Office: #6 Fifth Ave 
Room 801. Phone: AL 5-6268 


4TH YEAR OF 
OUR DAY CAMP 
Your children have 
fun with our staff 
of 8 trained coun- 
selors from 8 «4.m. 
~ @eeene, a vy. © 5-0" 


Parents are free all the more to enjoy 
ALL SPORTS — clay tennis court, 


leather, metal, and ceramics. 

AL MOSS. Activities Directer 
Relax confidently at night—reving aby 
sitters. Special facilities fer infants, tea 

REASONAGLE RATES =. 


New York Office: OR 5.5869 


Luxurious Accommodations en 70 Acre j 


large natural pool, arts and crafts; §) 


ing the packinghouses . . 
‘may never even have seen 
flood waters.” 

But in packingtown every street, 
building, private home was en- 
gulfed by flood-waters, muck and 


‘slime. “The waters left smaller 
| 


the 
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UNITY 


WINGDALE, N. Y. 


ALL ACCOMMODATIONS 
$43.00 


Ne Tipping 


Labor Day Weekend 


Fri, evening to Mon. evening 
3 day minimum 


$25.00 


No Group Rates 
All Sports—swimming, fishing, dancing 
Excetient Social Program 
for informatien and reservations 
Call AL 5-6960 er 6961 
Roem 616, 1 Unien Square 
New York 3, N.Y. 
Office Open Daily 8:30 - 7:06 P.M. 
Saturday 8:30 te 1:00 P.M. 


KEL NLY. 


MIDSUMMER DAYS ARE 


LOVELIER 


AT OUR RESORT 


Talented Social Staff—ecomedy, songs, skits 


SPORTS, 


SWIMMING, BOATING 


Supervised Children’s Day Camp 
DANCING, MUSIC 


Reservations now at 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL, WA 4-6600 
or direct at White Lake, N. Y. 350 


Camp 


MIDVALE 


COOP CAMP 
of the 
NATURE 
FRIENDS 


RESERVE VAvLATIONS NOW 


at a progressive camp only 1 hour 
(35 miles) from Néw York City 


$28 to $38 a week includes everything 
@ All Sports @ Enterainment 


| 


WEEKEND SPECIAL 
Fri. to Sun. $3.00 (includes every- 
thing but cafeteria style meals). 


for further info. call or write 

CAMP MIDVALE, Midvale, New Jersey 
Pompton Lake 17-2160 (weekends). 
OR 4-4476 (on weekdays bet. 9-5) 


IAKELAND 


HERE IS YOUR BEST BET 
FOR A GREAT VACATION! 


Tops in food and comfort 
Sports and Entertainment 


@ Folk & Social Dancing @ Swimming | 
Arts & Crafts e@ Children’s Counselor : 


Make Your Reservations Now 
For the Big 


Labor Day Weekend 


Special Dormitory Rates of 
$18.00 


' 


for 3 Grand Days 


Call AL 5-6283 
1 Union Sq. W., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


TS 


Te: Unity (Wingdale). Lake- 
land and all camps earound 
Sylvan Lake. Dally schedules 
10:30 a.m., Friday also 7 p.m. 
Sunday 6 am., | p.m. and 


pine lake lodge 


Informal Resort, beautiful country; 
‘wimming, boating, fishing—own lake. 


new boats. Record , 
Newly decorated rooms. xg 


_ For reservations call: 


LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
8 Full Days—620 ($7.50 per: Day) 
City. Phene: .CLoverdale 6-7673 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 


buildings lifted bodily and thrown 
up against others at crazy angles,” 
Cotton said. “Whole buildings 
have simply collapsed with walls 
torn down and roofs resting on the 
floor. Porches were torn from 


buildings; roofs caved in where’ 


walls stood up; doors, windows, 
chimneys, shattered and scattered. 
. . » Inside the homes are a sham- 
bles. Ravaging floodwaters poured 
through windows and doors. From 
out the doors and windows of a 
steel plant hung huge steel" boilers 
ripped up and carried out by the 
force of the water. Think, then, 
what that same water did to furni- 
ture, fixtures, beds, closets—every- 
thing in a home. 


“Later we drove through several 


streets where we escaped the mud 
'—but only because the water was 
still there, over our hub eaps. Into 
other areas we still could not go— 


» you) 


10 days after the flood—because of 
ithe water.” 


Forced to abandon their homes 
and possessions, most of the resi- 
dents of packingtown are billeted 
on cots in school buildings, living 
with friends or in tents provided 
by the army. 


Although the flood victims are 
getting mumerous expressions of 
sympathy, signs are alreadp iling 
up that they will be left to fend 
for themselves, Cotton pointed out. 
The governor of Kansas refused to 
call a special session of the legis- 
lature despite a sizable state sur- 
plus. Congress came through with 
a $25,000,000 appropriation when 
most observers estimated the flood 
damage at over $1,000,000,000. 

“Most symbolic of the future 
perhaps” was the conduct of the 


13 Senators who visited the scene, 
|Cotton observed. “They scheduled 


a ‘hearing but invited) no labor 
representatives.” 


' 
' 


000,000 appropriated by Congress 
is “less than four one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of the $70,000,000,- 
000 military budget for, this year. 
“Even military considerations—if 
we no longer are swayed by sheer 
humanity—ought to indicate that 
we can spare far more to rehabili- 
‘tate the third largest packing cen- 
ter of the country and other 


But the government, which 
would have to pay for! the large- 
scale building required, “is the 
same government which held off 
on a Missouri Valley Authority 
program which would have saved 
these homes,” Cotton said. 


| 

(Continued from Page 1) 
Carmine Di Sapio, Tammany 
Hall chief, to demand that a Negro 
candidate be named for Supreme 
Court. (3) The committee will con- 
tact every delegate and alternate 
to party judicial district conven- 
tions, calling on them to act. (4) 
Circularize all Harlem and Bronx 
leaders with the question: “Are 
you or are you not for Negro rep- 
resentation on the Supreme 
Court?” (5) Mass educational cam- 
paign on the issue. 
_ Among those who are members 
of the committee are:.Mrs. Pres- 
covia McConney, Bronx Repub- 
lican district captain; Miss Natalie 
DeLoache, Harlem business wom- 
.an; Lois Allen, Tom Jones, Brook- 
lyn attorney; Frances Smith, Har- 
lem-ALP leader, and Morris Dos- 
well, official: of the Distributive, 
Processing and Office Workers 
Union. 


i. stricken areas,” he said. 


Win Negro Ins. Vote 


The agents and office employes 
of the North Carolina Mutual Co., 
largest Negro insurance firm in the 
United States voted 33 to 27 for 
the Distributive Processing and 
Office union as their collective bar- 
gaining agent for the Philadelphia 


& narrow margin. 


He pointed out that the $25,-| 


‘office."A ‘year ago the DPO fost by| _ 


Doublecross 
Of Peace? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


restored peace and security in 
South Korea.’ 


“On the basis of Acheson's re- 
marks, the Kremlin then instructed 
Jabob Malik to propose a cease- 
fire on the basis of ‘mutual with- 
drawal from the 38th Parallel’; 
and so the armistice negotiations 


began. 

“The important point to note 
in the foregoing is that the Krem- 
lin was given good reason to be- 
lieve and almost certainly did actu- 
ally ‘believe, that we would be 
satisfied with a straight return to 
the Korean status quo-ante.” 

* 


THE ALSOPS’ acknowledgment 
thus shed light on the unsavory 
role played by Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway who, after having broken 
off the Kaesong truce talks on a 
childish pretext last weeek, threat- 
ened this week_to end them alto- 
gether unless the Koreans agreed 
to hand over a large part of the 
land north of the 38th Parallel. 

As reason for his ultimatum that 
the Koreans accept an armistice 
zone far north of that line as the 
price of peace, or face renewal of 
all-out war, Ridgway claimed that 


the 38th Parallel is “indefensible.” 


Van Fleet, exposed the feebleness 
of this explanation by offering the 


contradictory claim that the Ko- 
rean army is beaten, is “suffering, 
hurt and needs peace,” and that, 
therefore, the Koreans and Chi- 
nese could be forced to accept 
any terms. 


* 


PEKING RADIO, 


made it clear that the Korean and 
Chinese peoples conceived of the 
Kaesong talks as a two-way affair 
of compromise and_ give-and-take, 
declaring: “The Koreans and Chi- 
nese have béen patient and reason- 
able in their attitude and will not 
be forced into accepting the un- 
just and unreasonable demands, 
whatever blustering may come 
from Ridgway’s headquarters and 
Washington.” 


With a majority of the Ameri- 
can people on record in’ many polls 
for a truce at the 38th Parallel 
and a withdrawal of U. S. troops 
from Korea, it was clear this: week 
that the sabotage of the Kaesong 
talks rested with the war profiteers 
and Pentagon brass fearful of the 
implications in a Korean peace 
and the door that would open for 
a general settlement of Soviet- 
American disputes. 


Yalta 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Chiang. Hurley said, according to 
Harriman, his job also was to help 
cement relations between the So- 
viet Union and Chiang’s govert- 
ment. 

Hurley also charged in his tes- 
timony that Alger Hiss, now in 


hand in the Yalta pact and that 
Roosevelt was “a sick man’ who 
could not be held responsible for 
what happened there. 

Harriman dismissed both. state- 
ments as not true. 

He said Hiss had nothing to do 
with the negotiations, although he 
was present at the conference as a 
State Department officer. He. said 
Roosevelt and he (Harriman) han- 


“any suggestion to the contrary is 
utterly without foundation in fact.” 

As for the late Roosevelt's phy¢. 
ical condition at Yalta, Harriman 
agreed that he was “tired” and 


But he said FDR carried on the 
negotiations “with his usual skill 
and perception” and had blocked 
out objectives in advance which 


Joseph Weinstein 
Dies in Brooklyn 

Joseph Weinstein, leader of the 
Jewish People’s Fraternal Order in 
Brooklyn for many years, died 
early Friday morning at Brooklyn 
Jewish Hospital after a long illness. 

Weinstein, a typographical 
worker, was for a brief time man- 
ager of the Freiheit. He was active 
in various Jewish working class 
and cultural organizations in the 
city. 

Funeral services will be held 
Sunday morning at 11 a.m. at Mor- 


ris Funeral Parlor, Rockaway and 
Church Aves., Brooklyn. 


Peace Rally 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Korean fighting be halted now, 
while the negotiations go on, to 
spare further bloodshed; the other, 
to Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath, demanding that he dro 
the prosecution of the 84-year old 
Negro statesman-scholar, Dr. W. 
E. B. DuBois. 


But Ridgway’ aide, Gen. James) 


however, 


jail for alleged perjury, had aj_ 


dled the negotiations and that 


“not in good health” at the time./ 


| 


Robeson made a special plea 
‘for an intensified campaign for Dr. 
DuBois, asserting that victory is 
possible in this case which has re- 
bounded to the discredit of the 
Truman government all over the 
world. And victory in this case, 
he asserted, will help in the cases 
of the jgiled Communist leaders, 
other Smith Act victims and all 
Americans fighting to maintain the ° 
right to speak for peace. 

Leon Straus, head of the Fur 
Dressers & Dyers Joint Board, 
reported on his recent trip to West 
Europe, the Soviet Union and Po- 
land as member of a trade-union 
delegation. “We saw for our- 
selves,” he declared, “that the 
deepest desire of the Soviet peo- 
ple is their: whole-hearted wish 
for peace.” 


Speaking of the many messages 
of good will sent by oviet work- 
ers, and particularly Soviet chil- 
dren to the American people and 
notably to the Negro people, 
Straus turned in Robeson on the 
platform and said: 

“And a special love to you, 
Paul, from every city we visited, 
especially from the children, from 
whom I have many kisses to de- 
liver to you.” 

Mrs. Helen Twitchell, Queens 
mother and peace worker, brought 
the house down with a story about 
a little girl asked in her classroom 
to explain the purpose of the A- 
bomb drills: “Well,”~ she said. 
“Some damfool .in the Board of 
Education thinks we should duck 
under our desks. They can make 
us do it, but they can’t make 
us like. They can't make me 
afraid. I’m for peace.” 

They can’t make me afraid. I'm 
for peace. That was the keynote 
of the Cease-Fire Rally and the 
remarks of other speakers, includ- 
ing Mrs. Molly Lucas, Douglas 
Glassgow, Miss Judy Boudon, the 
Rey. Dr. Willard Uphaus and the 
Rev. Edward D. McGowan. 

Earl Robinson, composer, sang 
his Spring Song and other selec- 
tions for the audience. 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


REPEAT with Furniture- 
Distributive LYL. Wonderful Party from 
dusk to dawn, 11 W. 18 St. Contribtuion 
50 cents. 

HAVE FUN WITH PEOPLE'S ARTISTS, 
Harry Berlow, Lillian Goodman, Waldermar 
Hilly, and others. Dancing, Refreshments. 
‘Saturday August 18, 9 p.m. at 106 E. 
14 St. Sub. 75 cents. 


JADE 
MOUNTAIN 


(Air-Conditioned) 

197 SECOND AVENUF 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 13-0444 
® Quality Chinese Foud ® 
Special Attention to Parties & Banquets 


— | 


he had “clearly in mind./ 


: 


=. 
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Rig West Indies (Right to Bail | Quaker Finds Pleasant Surprises In Moscow 


ARUBA, Netherlands West In- (Continued from Page 2) By ANNE KELLY the streets with considerable dig- which these peopl: took the frank 
dies, Aug. 18 (FP).—For the first) jailed because they were Moslems} LONDON, Aug. 18.—The So-|nity and they are full of humor.|speeches from us, their guests, in 
time in history, the immense Stand-| and “of the Indian race.” viet Union is full of pleasant sur-| “We seemed to speak the same) a spirit of great goodwill and tol- 
ard Oil of New Jersey refinery + prises, Miss Margaret Backhouse— language and I don’t think a’single| eration. 
here has been shut down by 4} THE FACT that hardened|one of the seven members of the| interview took place without a| “Not only that, they said, ‘Will 
strike. criminals, gangsters such as Frank British Quaker “goodwill mission good laugh or joke.” you please go on commenting on 

Oil workers, hitherto without a|Costello, counterfeiters, mail|to Moscow told a large press con-| She was also surprised to find|and criticizing our, paper from 
union, have hastily formed an or-|thieves and narcotic peddlers are ference here. igs Moscow almost emptied of chil |England. We will undertake to 
ganization to press for a 20 percent regularly released in reasonable Smiling reminiscently, she con-| dren. publish anything any member of 
wage increase. They now average|hail, while honest men and women|fessed: “I was expecting to find; “It was the holiday period and your group su 5 to us from the 
about $3 a day, far below wages! accused of political opposition are people somewhat nervous, as oné€| unlike London the children are} other side. . 
paid in neighboring Venezuela, (Continued on Page 7) knows people were under the Nazijsent out of town for at least a) Bailey revealed that in  inter- 
source of the crude oil which|ordered to post fantastic and un-|regime. I expected them to be/month to camps and holiday places| yiews with the heads of the Rus 
Standard refines on Aruba under] precedented bail is beginning to|looking around to see who was lis-|to avoid the hot weather in Mos-| sian Orthodox Church the Mission 
the protection of the Dutch flag.| cause considerable concern among} tening. cow. had urged the need for a con- 

The world’s two biggest refiner-| growing sections of the popula-| “That's not at all the case. They} COST OF LIVING Sovaten of Matt anck What: eluinchs 
jes are now shut down. Abadan, | tion. gave me the feeling of being very| Distinguished British scientist, Jeaders- “To get together on a reli- 
the largest, is shut down in Iran| The high’ bail demanded in the|{ree, happy people. They go about} Prof. Kathleen Lonsdale, crystai- gious and spiritual basis.’ ” 
as the result of a dispute between| political cases actually adds up lographer, another member of the 
the Iranian government and the/to denial of the right of bail. This Iran Rally Hits mission, made a careful analysis 
British oil company which was/denial has-been especially vindic- , e__|during her stay of cost-of-living 
nationalized. Aruba’s refinery is\tive and illegal in the cases of Deal With Britain and wages in the Soviet Union. 
the biggest in the western hemi-|the foreign born victims. TEHERAN. — Members of the; Her verdict was “If you allow’ 
sphere, employing 7,000 and re- 7 nationalist organization Fidaiyan 6d to the ruble, the overall cost 
fining nearly 500,000 barrels a day.|_ TWICE $5,000 in U.S. Treas-|Islam demonstrated before the of living for food, clothing and a £ th "ergs 

Aruba has been a paradise for ury bonds were posted for re- Central Mosque Friday protesting rent comes to about the same as in| ™°™0eTs Ms ” Quaker delega- 
Standard of Jersey, known locally|jease of the Jewish leader andj|concessions to the British in the this country. — Generally speaking, ead ot, 8 nee oe — h 
as Lago. There are practically | political writer Alexander Bittel-|Iranian oil nationalization dispute | S° do wages.’ | i, had ~ ae eS 
no labor laws in the Netherlands|man. The first bondsman, Muriel|and presenting an ultimatum to the But there are here important ea a , er = in 
West Indies aside from primitive Symington, was rejected by the|government to disposess the Brit- differences. eg when broadcasting over 
workmen's compensation. Immigration Service because she/ish in five days. Police attacked She told me: “Prices are going 

Under Dutch protection, Aruba! was a member of the Joint Anti- the demonstrators, reporting sub- down. There have been three price Miss Creak summed up the gens 
has been a gold mine for Standard! Fascist Refugee Committee and sequently that eight were wounded reductions since 1947. There is eral feelings of the delegation: 
of New Jersey. The tremendous because she was “insufficiently ac-| and eight jailed. no rationing and income tax can- We must all of us know more 
refinery was placed here to escape|quainted with Bittelman.” The| Tension here was increased as|not exceed a maximum 10 per-|about the country. We tnust un- 
from the political uncertainties of| second bondsman, Rutlolph Po-{Iranian officials asserted that the| cent of income.” 2 dersta nd x better and —— 
on gaa One result has been|litzer, Amalgamated Clothing, latest wea + pany ones WENT TO PRISON imagination about it better. 
that Standard’s refinery employes! Workers member, a friend of Bit-;was no better than one which the eos P Sees x 
in + 0g earn about tte. gt telman’s, was rejected because he jlate ae Ali Razmara had ms She also visited a Soviet prison|{ [IN QUEENS 
much as Venézuelans who produce} admitted membership in the IWO.|@orsed. Kazmara was assassinate > 3 ' 
the oil around Lake Mecadatbo. The feerencr 0g Service alsojby a member of the nationalist | Pein P — = <h re ae ge bone egy og oo ag 
= ‘rejected $5,000 bail posted for,Stoup for supporting the sell-out}! sal. The To )|=6UIRVING B. KARP 


agg vp inside the prison walls. -The fac- 
| ‘the woman leader, Rose Nelson of Iran’s oil to the British. 3 oe ) 
“,° ‘Lightcap. Immigration officials Meanwhile, W. Averell Harri-|t0ty turned out conveyors and re ggg 


PEACE President Truman’s special) PUMPS | en a ya a Lee 
| , j i : oe man residaen umé . oe al. . per Men.. Wed Fri. S@:389 AM te A Pm 
J ’ | 


Leaders of the Baptists, who re- 
port three million adherents in the 
Soviet Union, asked the mission 
to convey their greetings to fellow 
Baptists in Britain.” 

Bailey and Miss Mildred Creak, 


where she found the prisoners’ Complete Optical Service 


requirements because she was a Z| repeals deni 
| eg PRD . .| percent of their wages, another 15 
member of the Fur Workers Union |i®& the Iranians to accept the Brit S lave your eyes 


| é a) 
land the IWO. pee proposal that an Iranian com-}Percent was put aside as com- examined oy ¢ 


; ale le lsory saving and the remaind competent eecul 
, my Se a pany take over the properties of} PUssory g ‘mainder cculist 
* The first defeat to the Attorney | the billion-dollar Anglo-Iranian Oil of their earnings could be spent on 


, General's campaign to destroy the| 7 ; th ished. if desi 
Seen een nesses seeeesasaess | y ©}Co., but that a British company,4S they wished, if desired at the 
Eighth Amendment of the Consti- handle the refining, sale and’ dis-| Prison shop. UNION SQ. 


Shopper’ S Guid e tution was delivered in Detroit) tribution of the oil, with a 50-50, Members of the mission oe OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


when Judge Lederle freed Harry division of revenues. phasized the free and frank Op- | 147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 319 
| Price, a non-citizen arrested in the | portunities they had been given to 
eee Aug. 9 roundup, on the original criticize Soviet propaganda. | 

Electrolysis bail posted by the Civil Rights Seek UN Approval Gerald Bailey said that in the! Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


. een re ~6~Ssti‘e’st‘(s«SP Ccongss:«@Baaill FF und. F Proi X Spi {presence of the whole of the edi- 
IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE or Project 1€$ =| presence of the whole of the edi , 
oa Rid Yourself of Unwanted s| “I am not ruling that the At- aexvE adm Au g.|torial staff of the new Soviet fort- Vector Laboratories 


= Hair Forever! pamoes experts re- § torney General of the United|1}8_The United States today nightly News, the mission had'} 211 THIRD AVENUE e@ GR 38-7686 
§ move unwanted hair permanently from # States may not refuse to approve ‘given a detailed criticism of the New York 3, N. f. 


8 face, or body. Privacy. Sensationa) § . . ) 
ST eeane eink Leven abe odes a government bond as security for | ail sen: mill ie 


. . . . . >? 
§ treated. Free consultation. bail in an immigration matter,” de-| governments to permit foreign| | . 


ties Geet ael anes gene clared the Detroit jurist. “All 1 correspondents “freely and faith- - ee 


Suites 1101-1102 @ LO s-42ig §/2m ruling is that this court has fully” to. gather and transmit | 


— — ————-— —-——— | no authority to refuse to approve | “news” and to revoke “arbitrary BOOK BARGAINS 


such security. punishments” for so doing. 


ee le < : This was obviously a -thinly 5 | G " 1 MM ER AL E 
eFLOWER S$: JUDGE LEDERLE | assailed! veiled attempt to win immunity 


McGrath's policies of making bail] ¢ “aan de h th 
SAND FRUI . or correspondents such as the : : 
° nd Adrohere _ |80 excessive as to virtually deny | confessed spy William Oatis, and | Beginning Mon., Aug. 20 thru Aug. 25 


: the right of bail. as such »was opposed by the So- 
ROBERT RAVEN, Flower: ) 20 to 80% Reductions 


s Concerning refusal of the At-|viet Union, Poland and Czecho- 
e CR 38357 $ torney General to aceept bail! slovakia. 
° ° from persons belonging |to organ-| The resolution, submitted by! WORKERS BOOKSHOP 


nnn izations he labels as “subversive,’|U. §. delegate Walter Kotschnig, 50 East 13th Street, New York 3, N. Y 
Records Judge Lederle said: “This is car-|now goes to a plenary session of > aetna d+, 
RS SE TT rying the doctrine of guilt by as-|the Council for approval or disap- NO MAIL ORDERS Hours: 10 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 


THE HAMMER SONG sociation, which is so repugnant} proval. 


‘to our American system, to the 
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UNION UARE MUSIC SHOP ith | 
27 ee Sumare West MACHINISTS STRIKE ner gy turned up with green APARTMENT WANTED |. SERVICES i 


(Painting) 

y T , " ‘ a ene) —~caemeneEENEMERDONEe . —- — 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. (FP).—| They got the dye job at OBC!" Loca aps downto auecerste wentehianmeen or pon Ay eee 
Shortly after 3,700 AFL machin- of the city Ss swimming pools Where; Call AC 2-6576 after 7 p.m. where in city. Comradely service. Call 

; ieee SNR RR ag Dickens 5-6362. 


a sack of chemical used in purify- | youna COUPLE desperntely need their 
ing the water was dumped into own apt. any size, eee Reasonable (Upholstery) 
: , l L 2-9245 anytime. —- 
the water accidentally. rn. ee : . —"s SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 


bE f. .- D s K Y nounced it would shut down both| Pool officials said the chemical ROOM TO RENT : your home Reasonable Furniture re- 
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ists §truck against the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., the firm an- 
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UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
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objective the guarantee of a can- 
didate fo rpeace in the vital 1952 
elections. The conference, held at 
the Furriers Joint Council auditori- 
um, 250 W. 26 St., was attended 
by 250 representatives of ALP 
clubs throughout the state. 

It marked the first time that 
Clifford T. McAvoy, the party's 
candidate for President of the City 
Council, and Vito Marcantonio, 
party state chairman, appeared to- 
gether on a platform in the pres- 
ent campaign. The two will speak 
Monday night over WJZ-TV 
(Channe. 7) 8:45 to 9 p.m. 

Arthur Schutzer, state executive 
secretary, presented a report on 
the organization of the election 
campaign, and Charles Collins, di- 
rector of the Harlem ALP Coun- 
cil, presented two main resolu- 
tions dealing with peace and the 
state legislature. 

* 

THE DELEGATES unanimously 
adopted the peace resolution, which 
called for an immediate cease-fire 
in Korea “as a first step towards 
negotiations for a peaceful settle- 
ment of all outstanding differ- 
ences.” 

The conference also urged re- 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 19, 1 


pevl of the Smith Act and Mc-— 


Carran Acts, reversal of the Su- 
preme Court decision upholding 
the Smith Act, and restoration of 
the Bill of Rights. 


It called for full citizenship for 


the Negro people and dismissal last legislature; repeal of the Mc- 


pen ALP 195 [fe 
Election Fight 


250 State Delegates Cheer 
Marcantonio and McAvoy 


STATE-WIDE conference of the American 
lee © =. Wednesday launched a vigorous drive for a 
_ maximum primary vote and election enrollment, with it big 


CONGRESSMEN and Senators 


to throw their weight toward an 
immediate end of the Korean kill- 
ing this weekend. Delegations of 
their constituents will visit their 
representatives as part of a “Stop 
the Killing” Campaign launched by 
the American Peace Crusade at a 
meeting Aug. 7. 

The meeting, attended by Na- 
tional Committee members from 
mae parts of the country, and 

a, by peace leaders from 

ifornia, the South, New Eng- 
end. and the midwest, was chair- 


ed by John Gojack, head of the 


enna en ee TT i 


Weekend Visits to Urge Congress Aet on Truce 


Indiana-Michigan District of the) th 
United Electrical Workers of|y 
America. Gojack’s union had just 
won a key NLRB election in a 
major plant, in which the question 
of world peace through negotia- 
tions and Gojack’s leadership in 
the American Peace Crusade, were 
among the issues. 

Thomas Richardson, well- 
known Negro union leader, for 
many years chairman of the ‘Anti- 


Discrimination Committee of the 
United Public Workers of Amer- 


ica, and presently co-director with| 


the Rev. Willard Uphaus of the 


ease: Peace Crusade, made 


Se on the progress of the 
d campaign to end the Ko- 


ee killing, to bring peace to 
Korea, and to insure the success- 
ful outcome of the present truce 
talks. Richardson, in his report, 
warned that any complacency. 
among those working. for peace 
could lead to the prolongation of 
the killing. The facts do not war- 
rant this complacency, he said. 
The opening of the peace talks 
was a victory for ‘the American 
people, whose demands forced the 
initiation of a truce discussion in 
the very’ midst of a war, for the 
first time in modern history. 


hatred of democracy bitin the lead 
that he is’ fighting to preserve 
Americanism against communism. 
He asked the cheering delegates 
“who really represents the Amer- 
ican institutions we love and! 
cherish—Dr. DuBois or McGrath? 
Saypol or Bill Patterson?” He 
warned that the Smith and Mc- 
Carran Acts “aimed not at the heart 
of communism in Moscow but at 
the heart of American democ-) 
racy... not at the tiny American' 
Communist Party but the right of| ‘ 
the American people to petition for 
redress of grievances.” 


ACLU Hits Ban 
On Cops’ Union 


The directive of Police Commis- 
sioner George P. Monaghan for-| 


| 


a “friend of the court” brief \sub- 


bidding New York City policemen 
‘to join any labor union “is an 
unconstitutional interference with 


: House Un-Americans Meddle 


In Lynn GE Union Election 


WASHINGTON.—The House 
Un-American Committee took a 
new and far-reaching step in its 
witchhunt drive when it tried last 
Wednesday to get a list of 5,000 
signers of a United Electrical 

Workers’ petition for a National 
Labor Relations Board election in 
the Lynn,Mass., plant of General 
Electric. | 

The efforts to subpoena the list 
was made on Aug. 15, two days 
before the election in Lynn, and 
was obviously intended to interfere 


in the poll and throw a red-scare 
‘into it. The committee was de- 
‘nied the list, however, as NLRB' 
member James J. Reynolds, Jr., 
who was subpoenaed, sand the 
names were confidential. Rey- 


Thursday. But the IVE still re- 
tained collective bargaining repre- 
sentation by a vote of 6,927 to 
5,867. The vote did, however, 
reveal that the UE is basically still 
holding on to its support in the 
plant, although it was under IVE 
domination for over a year. 

The new tactic of the House 
Un-Ameri¢ans, if permitted, would 
quite obvously be directed at 
throwing a scare into workers who 
might be inclined to sign progres- 
sive union-sponsored petitions for 
NLRB elections. The IUE has 
made it a practice tod frequently 
call fo rthe Un-American Com- 
mittee’s aid in NLRB contests with 
the UE. 


the right of government employes |nodls told the committee he would CIO Glass Workers 


to join labor organizations of their 
own choosing, the New York City 
Civil Liberties Committee and the 
American Civil Libeties Union de- 
clared today. | 

The statement was contained in 


mitted by Ludwig. Teller, vice- 
chairman and counsel to. the 
union’s labor relations committee, | 
in a suit brought by Patrolman Vin- 


of indictments against Dr. W. E. Goldrick rent-decontrol law and 


B. DuBois and William L. Patter- “action to halt the wave of police 
“outstanding leaders not only brutality _and _ police - murder _of 
of the Negro people but of all in Negroes and Puerto Ricans.” 


sOn, 


the common fight for peace and 
democratic rights.” 


On the bread and butter front, passing issues involving a $500 
delegates demanded a rollback of million state bond for education, 
real sales tax repeal, a low rent hous- 


prices to pre-Korea levels, 


Seven other proposals for legis- 
lative action were made, encom-| 


price and rent controls, end of the ing program, and repeal of the 


wage freeze and a government pol- Dewey dictatorship bill. 

received an 

when he told the delegates: 

' “I.am an old-fashioned Ameri- 
AMONG the other demands was can. I believe in keeping fully alive — 

one to Goy. Dewey for a special the American Constitution and the | | 400 Strike at 

state legislature Bill of Rights. Those great docu- | 


icy to “tax the greedy profiteers, | 


not the needy.” 
* 


session of the 


M cAvoy 


ovation 


immediately upon his return from ments constitute, together with the| 
the Far East, expected within the Declaration of ae the: 


next two weeks. 
called on Dewey to put on the 


The former 


The conference American way of li 


deputy Welfare 


'Transport Workers Union against; 


cent L. Butler. in behalf of the CIO 


Commissioner Monaghan in a New 
York Supreme Court. | 


The union’s brief argued that. 
when government employes resort 
to membership in a labor organiza- 
‘tion “as a means of making their 
voices heard more effectively... 
they are doing no more than exer- 
cising their constitutional right of 
free speech and assembly ... which 
‘both our federal constitution, and 
our New York State constitution 
protect against interference or im- 
pairment by government officials.” ; 


N.J. Ford Plant 


METUCHEN, N. J.—Fourteen 
‘hundred workers of the Ford, Lin- 


legislative agenda repeal of the Commissioner in the LaGuardia'coln-Mercury plant here walked 
Hughes-Brees law, the tax bonanza administration blasted “every two-/ out in protest against company 


bill for employers _ adopted in the 


—_— a 


bit fascist” 


- = 


_ today parading “his suspension of George Nixon, presi- 


State Chairmen, 


HE LIFE AND x 


: 


> « 


BAMES OF RUSSIA'S "BIG FIVE 


American Premiere Now 


See and Hear 


ALP aTV 


VITO MARCANTONIO 


| 


ie ost lg IS 


195! 


‘entered the plant. 


‘Nixon for a 


failed 


American Labor Party | 


CLIFFORD T. MeAVOY 


ALP Candidate for President of the City Council 


Monday, August 20 — 8:45 -9 P.M. 
Channel 7 WJZ.-TV 


Snonsored by: 


AMERICAN LABOR PARTY, PRIMARY CAMPAIGN COMM. 


1? Be eray Street, New York 7, N. Y. bad in other Ford divisions as they! 


dent of Local 980, United Auto 
Workers. 
Only office personnel, power 


house workers and plant officials! 
Plant manager 
R. J. Neville said he suspended 
week because he 
to prevent unauthorized | 


walkouts in the plant on Aug. 1 
‘and 10. 


Nixon said the walkout was not 
alone over the suspension but also 
over the “unbearable working con- 
ditions because of lack of proper 
ventilation.” 


“I don’t think conditions are as 


‘are here,” Nixon added. | 


ARTKIN O presents 


a a a ad 


CANNES PRI 


town, Abe Murdock and John M. 


be glad to appear. but would not 
‘submit the list. Reynolds also said/| 
he had the backing of the two 
other board members then in 


Houston. 
Unsuccessful in that tactic, the 
House committee sought to aid 


James B. Careys IUE-CIO with a 
publicized subpoena served on! 
Donald Tormey, regional head of 
the UE in New England, a day 
before the poll. 


| 


The election petitioned by the 
UE was held in Lynn as scheduled! 


Win 5¢ Wage Hike 


CLEVELAND.-T he _ Libbey- 
Owens-Ford #Glass Co. and the 


‘Pittsburgh Glass Co. Friday an- 


nounced signing of an agreement 
providing for five-cent hourly wage 
increases for 20,000 CIO glass 
workers. 

The increase was granted after 
two days of negotiations here with 
union representatives under a vol- 
untary plan to reopen wage talks. 

The pact provides a guaranteed 
minimum of $1.40 an hour. 


DAILY WORKER. 


Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 to 8 
regarding reduced rates 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now before the public.” 


For Friday and Sunday Only All Tickets $1. 
NEW PLAYWRIGHT’S INC. PRODUCTION 


of 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 


smash hit play 


“The Candy Story” 


Directed by HERB TANK 


Performances Now at 


BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER 


3200 Coney Jsland Avenue (corner BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
CURTAIN RISES 8:30 P. M. 


for theatre parties for fund raising purposes 


SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 


SHARP 
p.m. for reservations and information 


a ee 


Anniversary 


“A Black Woman Speaks 


AMERICAN WOMEN FOR PEACE 


Cuest of Honor: MISS BEULAH RICHARDSON, 
poet, actress, playwright 
Presentation of her first printed PRIZE-WINNING POEM 


White Supremacy, 


BEDFORD STUYVESANT PEACE CHORUS 
and other local talent , 


Thursday, August 30th, 8:30 P. M. 


at PENTHOUSE, 


ADMISSION. 60 CENTS 
American Women for Peace, 1186 B’way, Rm. 330 © MU 3-1524 


Celebration 


of White Womanhood, of 


of Peace” 


13 Astor Place 


vo 


ow tases 


E WINNER 


‘L.ORLOVA i] S 


7th AVE. bet. 
42 & 4i STS.% 


IN MUSIC . = . RIMSKY—KORSAKOV. SORODINe CUI e BALAKIREV 


with A. BORISOV: N. CHERKASOV 
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